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PLEASURES OF THOUGHT, 



" /f thou hast thrown a glorious thought 
Upon Life's common ways, 
Should other men the gain have caught. 
Fret not to lose the praise. 

" Great Thinker, often thou shalt find, ^ 

While Folly plunders Fame^ 
To thy rich store the crowd is blind. 
Nor knows thy very name. 

" What matters that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given, 
Not in the world's mean eye to toil. 
But in the sight of Heaven ? 

'' //" thou art true^ yet in thee lurks 

For Fame a human sigh — 

To Nature go, and see how works. 

That handmaid of the sky. 

*' Her own deep bounty she forgets 
Is full of germs and seeds ; 
Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 

Her flowers above her weeds. 

'She hides the modest leaves between. 

She loves untrodden roads ; 
Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God's. 

'Accept the lesson! Look not for 
Reivard ; from out thee chase 
All selfish ends, and ask no more 
7'Aa« to fulfil thy place .' " 

"Drifted Snow Flakes.' 



COPYKIQHT, 1884, BT J. WaTTS DE PKTBTBR. 




AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. 



INTRODUCTION, 

• It Is difficult to eBtimate facts delivereij under circumstances wiiich deprive the 
testimony of all moral value ; when falsehood is not an accident, but a property of the 
speaker's character, and Is not the error of a moment or the crime of an individual; but 
an organic system." "Nimrod," 11., 494 ; Hiqqin's "Anacalypsis," II., 43. 

Quite a library of works had been already collected and consulted 
and compared with others almost as numerous in public libraries, 
before the writer gave to the world the first of his Trilogy, entitled 
" Mary Queen of Scots : A Study." After that was published, he 
found that the subject had enlisted the pens of able men all over 
Europe, whose works were unknown in this country and some of them 
even in England and Scotland, except to a very small number whose 
studies led in this particular direction. Orders were immediately 
sent out to different book-centres and a number of rare as well as 
recent treatises rewarded the search. 

The second of the Trilogy, " James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell : A 
Vindication," was a work of much less labor than the first. Shortly 
after this appeared, still farther research revealed new authorities ; and 
after an examination, analysis and comparison, even more elaborate 
than the two previous ones, appeared the Third of the Trilogy : 
"An Inquiry into the Career and Character of Mary Stuart ("Orux 
Oriticorum "), ('' The puzzle of critics "}, and a Justification of Both- 
well. ("Audire est operce Pretium") (" What is herein disclosed is 
worthy of attention.") Scarcely had this been published when a num- 
ber of catalogues, containing the names of still further authorities, 
which had escaped previous inquests, were transmitted from various 
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friends, collectors, librarians and students ; and, as the result of all 
this, the writer's private library on Mary Stuart, which at first re- 
quired only one large case, would now fill several. 

At Edinburgh, Scotland, 1883, was published a very interesting 
work, by the Reverend Joseph Stevenson, S. J. (Jesuit), entitled 
" The History of Mary Stuart, from the Murder of Rizzio until her 
Plight into England. By Claude Nau, her secretary. Now first printed 
from the original manuscripts, with illustrative papers from the secret 
archives of the Vatican and other collections in Rome.'' 

Doubtless, besides this manuscript of Nau, others of equal import- 
ance, perhaps, lie hidden among the uncollated documents of some of 
the public libraries in Rome, Spain, Paris, England and Scotland, or 
among the family archives of prominent Scottish families, whose an- 
cestors were connected with events transpiring during the reign of 
Mary Stuart. Such documents may also exist in the collections left 
by the descendants of the envoys or agents sent over by the French 
Government to the Court of Mary. Careful search might even dis- 
cover something contemporary among the papers left behind by the dif- 
ferent representatives of England, in Scotland, between the dates of 
the birth of Mary and the accession of James, her son, to the crowns 
of Scotland and England. There should be documents of the highest 
importance relating to Bothwell in the appropriate public depositories 
at, Copenhagen or some of the Royal Residences — although so many 
of the latter have been destroyed by fire that it would be very easy to 
account for the absence of such authorities. Nor should the possibility 
of solving problems of the greatest interest, now involved in mystery, 
in regard to the last years of Bothwell, be abandoned until the last 
scrap of parchment or paper preserved by the families of the nobility 
of Scania, has been scrutinized with extreme care. Something might 
even be found at Stocltholm or Upsala, whither so many old collections 
gradually found their way ; or at Skokloster, that castle-mine"[or 
bonanza of the secrets and curiosities of the past, since the fingers of 
the Wrangels seem to have been like those of Jack Sheppard, perfect 
"lime twigs," to which everything remarkable that came in contact 
with them was almost sure to adhere. 

The names of the works obtained, as well as of those examined (if 
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the latter are not too numerous), will be appended to ,complete the " List 
of Authorities," published at pages 209, 210, 211, of Number Three of 
the Trilogy previously referred to. 

The fact is, that the investigation of the careers and characters of 
Mary Stuart and of Bothwell, which at first was an amusement or an 
occupation, has become almost a passion ; because the deeper that the 
writer has plunged into historical research, the more convincing has 
become the proof that in these, as in very many other cases, political, 
personal and religious prejudices and partialities, falsehood,, not truth, 
have painted the portraits of the unfortunate Queen, and the still more 
unfortunate Bothwell, her third husband — the latter the most unhappy 
in life as well as in death, — seeing that Mary has found a multitude of 
defenders ; whereas those who champion her cause vie with her worst 
enemies in striving to blacken the character of Bothwell ; seeming to 
be convinced within themselves that one among the surest methods 
to rehabilitate her character is to demonstrate that she was the victim 
of a villain, Bothwell ; whereas he, in fact, was victim of her, as well as 
of her bastard brother, the Earl of Murray, finally Regent of Scotland — 
than whom a falser man and in many respects a greater political villain 
never lived ; except in so far that, in a period of barbarism and sensu- 
ality, he found suflBcient employment in accomplishing the ruin of 
Mary, Bothwell, Darnley, in fact whoewr stood in his way ; to let the 
the three German W's, " Wein, Weibern und Wurfel "—yfiae or was- 
sail, women and gambling ; especially women, as paramours, of whom 
to his sorrow his father, James V., was so fond, severely alone. 

Among the many curious books on this subject obtained from Ger- 
many, is one entitled "Maria, Konigin von 8chottla7>.d, von Priedrich 
Gentz. Braunschweig, 1799." 

It is a diminutive quarto and presents, together with a certainly 
unique portrait, two other engravings, one of the Murder of Riz- 
zio, and the other of Mary taking leave of her servants before execu- 
tion ;— but the most curious feature of it is, that few of the pages are 
of equal size— some are quarto shape, some duodecimo, and some even 
more irregular in shape. 

Another even more curious work, entitled "La Govr Sainte Dv. B. 
P&re Mcolas GaeaHn de la compagnie de lesvs. Mise en vn Be! 
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Ordre. Avec vne notable augmentation des Vies des personnes illus- 
tres dela Cour, taut du vieil que du nouveau Testament. Et augmen- 
tee en cette derniere Edition de la vie de I'Autheur et de diuerses 
Histoires. [Two volumes in one. Polio, large.] A Paris, chez lean. 
Dv. Bray, rue Sainte laques, aux Espies meurs et au Chapelier ( ?) 
M.DO.LIII. avec privilege, et approbation." 

The likeness of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, attached to this book 
very much resembles a number in the possession of the writer (who 
has collected perhaps a hundred different engravings, &c.), and pre- 
sents an additional proof that Mary's fascination lay more in her 
"marvelous agreableness," her grace, accomplishments, language, man- 
ner and expression, than in the mere physical beauties of form, face 
and features, by which the vast majorities of the male sex are com- 
pletely carried aw'ay. 

Without putting much faith in the statements of a member of the 
Society of Jesus — a Jesuit; nevertheless, on the principle, that the 
devil may quote Scripture appositely — Father Caussin is not far 
out of the way in his estimate of the Earl of Murray. He says (II. 
308), "that he was a dangerous and dissolute man." If by "disso- 
lute" he means a man whose ambition knew no restraint of morals, 
he is perfectly correct, and especially when he adds that Murray was 
a mere instrument in the hands of Queen Elizabeth, and scattered the 
seeds that germinated and produced a harvest of tragedies. After 
having filled his lungs with breath of a furious and turbulent ambition, 
which was breathed into them by Knox, the patriarch of the Scottish 
Reformers, Murray never ceased to assume the quality of Regent and 
aspire to the authority of King without sparing any detestable wicked- 
ness by which he could arrive at the goal of his desires. To avert 
Mary's marriage with a foreign prince, which might have buttressed 
her own with a sufiBcient power to assert her authority, he managed 
to throw her into the arms of Darnley, hoping thereby to insure the 
real administration to himself Finding that, in consequence of Mary's 
passion for her hoy-husband, he, Murray, was likely to fail of his ob- 
ject, he determined to get rid of the latter. Murray possessed at the 
Court of Scotland an agent in the Earl of Morton, who was nothing 
more than his Alter Ego. To him he confided the commission of throw- 
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ing the apple of discord into the marriage-bed of the King and Queen. 
This Morton accomplished with incredible artifice, so that this master- 
mechanic of iniquity was able to kindle two furnaces with the same 
breath, unceasingly firing the heart of the Queen with proofs of her 
husband's miserable conduct, and at the same time lighting in the 
bosom of the latter ambitious aspirations which were the more hateful 
in that they were the offspring of an ingratitude which was based at 
once on a detestable character and cowardice. 

In all this the Jesuit ignores the latent influence of Mary's long-seated 
prediliction for the Earl of Bothwell, which like the etherial circulation 
of the impalpable force-imparting fluid through the tubes of the nerves, 
is just as necessary to the vitality of man as the perceptible ebb and flow 
of the visible red blood, which is life itself Murray's influence through 
various agencies, of whom Morton was the chief, brought about the 
murder of Kizzio — a blow which was aimed as much at Mary and the 
child in her womb, afterwards James VI., as at the miserable musician, 
minister of state and papal emissary, who was stabbed and almost slain 
at the very feet of the Queen. 

The miserable prince whom jealousy had impelled to the murder of 
the favorite, was now the next obstacle which stood in Murray's path. 
Mary's love for Bothwell and his life-long love for her, were to be con- 
verted into elements of destruction for both. Murray and his co-con- 
spirators felt that if Bothwell and the Queen could be implicated in the 
murder of Darnley, and then be mutually guilty of adultery and assas- 
sination, and finally united in marriage, public opinion could be so ex- 
cited against them that Bothwell would be driven from the kingdom and 
ruined irremediably, Mary thrust from her throne, blasted in char- 
acter, and the whole authority and its advantages remain at the dis- 
posal of Murray and his co-partners in iniquity. The story of what 
followied reads as if the successive results were simply a rehearsal of 
the details of the plan. 

The good Jesuit tells the story, in some respects, sufficiently well 
that it will be interesting simply to translate some of the passages 
of his almost obsolete French. " Some time after the death of the 
king [Darnley], Bothwell, who was one of the powerful noblemen in 
Scotland, dared to seek the Queen in marriage, since the Earl of Mur- 
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ray had promised that, as a recompense of his crime." [Putting Darn- 
ley out of the way.] » * * 

In order to reconcile Mary to the match with a man who " was sus- 
pected of so detestable a deed — even if he was innocent, besides being 
already married ; the bastard, Murray, and the other conspirators who 
had undertaken this affair with such obstinate resolution, managed to 
have the criminal acquitted by judges who belonged to their faction ; 
and furthermore arranged matters, so as to satisfy the Queen as to the 
removal of the other obstacle, a living wife." » * * Father 
Caussin then proceeds to describe how this Philistine [Bothwell] adored 
this lovely arch of alliance, the willing captive of his bow and spear 
at Almond Bridge. 

" It was on this occasion that the Barl of Murray, who had with- 
drawn a little, so as to avoid any suspicion of being concerned in the 
murder of Darnley, returned to court and encouraged the suit of the 
King's murderer, rewarding him with the conquest of the most beauti- 
ful Queen in the world, in full payment of what he had done. Murray 
did not cease to press Mary to accept Bothwell as her husband, urging 
upon her the public avowal of the Earl's innocence, the splendor of 
his house, his courageous exploits and the proofs of his fidelity, all of 
which rendered him worthy of her love. He added that being alone, 
and without support, she was utterly incapable of settling the difficulties 
which had been excited against her, to meet the plots which could be 
formed against her authority, and to sustain the weighty charge of the 
kingdom ; moreover, that she would accept as her husband, and for 
the companion of her fortune and her designs, one [BothwellJ who had 
the power, the will and the courage to oppose her, if she did not do 
BO ; and that she would never have peace with him, except by the con- 
summation of such a wise arrangement. By these counsels this miser- 
able man promised himself, either to reign through his confidant 
[Bothwell] or to degrade the Queen, by her own act, and thus deprive 
her of her authority ; all which he did. The marriage was accom- 
plished, and the pressing solicitations of the Earl of Bothwell finally 
won the heart of Mary, who espoused him in the face of the Church 
with all the requisite ceremonies. Some writers have recorded that 
this gentle soul was greatly persecuted by these proposals of marriage 
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on account of her beauty and that the facility of her natural dispo- 
sition, which had not suflScient powers of resistance against the press- 
ing importunity and the continual battle, which love arrayed against 
her, brought upon her a fearful deluge of misfortunes." 

Finally, to close these citations, the same author states that Mary, 
even in bidding Bothwell to leave her at Carberry Hill, acknowledged 
that his courage and his worth were sufficient to guarantee her against 
his storm which was ready to burst upon her head. Alas ! she did 
not possess the moral courage to act up to the convictions of ber reason. 
These citations have not been made with any other view than to de- 
monstrate that the Jesuit author, in his biography, justifies the writer 
in his bad opinion of Murray, as well as in his high estimate of Both- 
well, as one of the most powerful of the Scottish nobility, renowned for 
the greatest exploits, of an admitted capacity sufficient to rule the king- 
dom, desperately in love with Mary and culpable only, or rather weak, 
in suffering himself to be made the instrument of Murray and the lat- 
ter's co-conspirators simply to aid him to win the woman that he 
loved and to enable them to accomplish their designs. Had he been as 
base and crafty as Murray, he might by a similar course of fraud, in- 
justice and embezzlement have built up a party ; but being, in spite of 
all his faults, a fearless honest man, he fell, because being alone and 
without a political party he could not maintain himself against an or- 
ganized party — like that which has ruled and robbed this city of New 
York for so many years, backed by a fanaticized multitude, greedy 
for spoil and offices. 

In the following historical drama there is not an incident or remark 
for which one or more authorities cannot be produced, except at the 
close of the Second Act, when Bothwell is represented as coming on to 
the rescue of the Queen. It is a slight anachronism. He did attempt 
to rescue her at the moment, and he did so afterward, and enabled 
her to re-establish her authority ; but it was not until a few days had 
elapsed. Again, the language placed in the mouths of the speakers is 
not, word for word, the same that they wrote or spoke ; but the ideas 
are identically the same, and very often the utterances are textually 
correct, with the exception that the broad Scotch or rude English of 
the sixteenth century and the French is presented in the words and 
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forms of the present day. In all other respects, this is an attempt to 
arrange the momentous occurrences of the most important phases of the 
reign of Queen Mary in a succession of Acts, Scenes and Tableaux, so 
that they may be placed upon the stage with ample opportunity for 
a display of acting and setting such as are rarely aflEbrded by a drama 
that realizes the exact truths of history and biography, without distort- 
ing or exaggerating either of them ; literally presenting, to use the 
words of a quaint poet — 

" The loves and troubles of Queen Mary, 

Revealed for him that reads. 
And whether she was over chary 
In all her acts and deeds." 




GEARA0TEB8. 

Dabnlgt, King-Consort, Second Husband of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
James Hkpbuhn, Fourth Earl op Bothwell, afterwards third Hus- 
band of the Queen, died in the Danish State-prison, Dragsbolm. 




James Hepburn, Fourth Earl of Bothwell ; Duke of Orkney, &c., &e. 
of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland ; 
as he appeared in Tournament and on the Battlefield. 



Third Husband 



The Earl of Murray, illegitimate Half-Brother of the Queen, after- 
ward Regent of Scotland, murdered. 

James Douglas, Fourth Earl of Morton, subsequently Regent of 
Scotland. Beheaded under James VI., son of Mary and Darnley. 

George, Eabl of Huntley, brother-in-law of Bothwell. 

Lord Robert Stuart, Commendator of Holyrood Abbey, illegiti- 
mate brother of the Queen. > 



now enemies of 
the Queen, 
afterwards her 
last supporters 
inarms In Scot- 
land. 
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Lord Ruthvbn, died of consequences of fever— the relapse on his 
leaving his sick bed to assist in the murder of Rizzio. James VI., 
Son of Mary and Darnley, rooted out the family. 

Lord Lindesay, one of the most truculent of the Scottish aristocracy. 

Alexander, Fifth Lord Home, died in the dungeon to which Morton 
consigned him. 

Sir Archibald Douglas, "that priest-bred manager of plots," cousin 
and agent of Morton. 

Sir Jaues Balfour '"the most corrupt man of a most evil age," be- 
trayed by his wife, Morton's mistress, thrown into a dungeon in 
MortoQ's castle of Dalkeith. 

Sir William Maitland of Lethington, the Chame- 
leon, one of the ablest and most unprincipled states- 
men of his century. Poisoned himself to escape the 

, disgrace of an infamous public execution. 

Sir William Kirkaldt of Grange, an admirable 
soldier and experienced military leader, but a weak 
man, a most untrustworthy subject, and a spy, and 
paid agent of the English ministry. Hanged like 
a dog by Morton. 

Sir Andrew Kerr, of Faudonside, whose brutality at the murder of 
Rizzio, Mart would never pardon. 

Sir George Douglas, Postulate of Aberborthwick, natural son of the 
Earl of Angus. 

Sir James Melvil, Page, then Courtier, Adviser and Friend of Queen 
Mary. 

Patrick Bbllbnden, a Conspirator. 

The Prebendary, Robert Balfour. 

David Rizzio, originally an Italian Musician, Confidential Foreign 
Secretary or Minister of the Queen. 

Beton, Laird of Creich, one of the Queen's Masters of her House- 
hold. 

Arthur Erskine, the Queen's Equerry. 

Anthony Standen, a gallant young English refugee, the Queen'sPagfe. 

Nicholas Hubert, known as "French Paris." 

Hay, Laird of Talla. 

John Hepburn, of Bolton. 

The " Black " Ormiston. 

Captain Blackaddbr. 

William Taylor, Darnley's Page or Body-servant. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

Jane, Countess op Argyle, illegitimate sister of the Queen, 



Retainers of Both- 
well, executed un- 
der the Regent 
Murray. 
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Mary BBAxorrN, faithful life-long favorite and attendant of the Queen, 
one of the " Four Maries ;" niece of Cardinal Beatoun, assassin- 
ated by Kirkaldy of Grange and others. 

Lady Rbbes, Chamber Lady to the Queen and Confidant of Bothwell. 

Attendants on the Queen and Nobles, People attached to the Queen's 
Household, Royal Hackbutters (Musketeers), Constables for the 
Service of the Artillery (Artillerists), Troopers, Pikemen, &c., &e. 




Bothwell — with Hagbutteers (Musketeers), Archers and Border Pikemen. 



In an historical drama which inevitably requires the concurrence of so 
many characters, the number of actors brought upon the stage 
must conform to the probable strength of a company at the dis- 
posal of a single manager. Therefore, it may be necessary to 
reduce the number of parts, and consolidate the action and lan- 
guage of several persons into one representative on the stage. 
Thus, while the incidents of the drama are strictly true, all the 
characters who played their parts on the real stage of life need 
not appear upon the mimic boards of the theatre. 




James Hepburn, 
Fourth Earl of Bothwell. 
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Their moral weakness and their seltisli strength, 

However brave in brawl and shedding blood. 

Among the nobles, Hepburn's not a friend ; 

But 'mid the people, duly weigh'd 's the man ; 

There's not a lord is held in such content 

And honest admiration. This makes Mary, 

Despising such a coward thing as Darnley, 

Seek to break loose from brilliant toy she once. 

With love begotten through the eye, not reason, 

So madly wed, and long to link her fate 

With one who, once beside her on the throne, 

Fit mate would be for queen to mate withal : 

And brave as she, throw banner to the winds, 

And say to England, Come what storm come may, 

I and my husband will confront it boldly ! 
Maby B. Each word you utter 's like revealing dawn. 

Breaking through clouds after a starless night. 
Lady R. Many a village maid, in face and form— 

The child of Nature 's far more beautiful 

Than Mary, Queen, so peerless in men's eye.s ; — 

But she's a queen, therefore a deity. 

And, to defects, all, blinded by her rank. 

Behold in her, Anadyomene : 

She's not so lovely as report declares — 

Although most lovable as all admit — 

She is too tall, too vig'rous in her port : 

A full man's heart is beating in her bosom ; 

And more than once she pray'd to be a man 

With helm on head and girt with sword and dagg, 

Astride a gallant steed like Border Chief : 

Yst in her eye there's such demoniac light 

Can kindle passion in a breast of ice. 

And lure, as serpent fascinates a bird : — 

We've seen her do it. Blazing into flame 

Her heat could melt a lump of iron ore : 

'Tis not her beauty won her Hepburn's love 

But something kin to tropic heat at pole. 

Magnificently clad, her lusty form 

Captures the men as springtime 'livens flies : 

And though she plays, as cat plays with a mouse. 

With lovers bowing 'fore her sov'reign grace, 

By never yielding has Earl Bothwell won : 

As spell more potent overcomes the less : 
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And binds the weaker with more potent sway : 
His magic's been an over-mast'ring will. 
Her father's grandeur and her Guise finesse 
Make her omnipotent in swaying men. 
When young she rul'd them with her gentle lures : 
A full grown woman with her subtle Aviles ; 
And thus, pre-eminent in female guile, 
She leads the wolves as Orpheus moved the trees : — 
Carried away by Darnley's courtly airs. 
She soon discerned the caitiff 'neath the style, 
And then returning to a stifled love, 
She found herself compell'd, as 't were by Fate, 
To the embrace of stalwart Bothwell's arms, 
As hunted deer rush wildly in the net. 
Mary B. You astonish me ! I'll keep this secret, 
And, silenti watch th' unfolding of events : 
The Queen has grown to brook no contradiction. 
And visits with disfavor all who cross her— 
Moreover, I remember Ghastellar, 
And handsome John of Gordon. I will not 
Have gallant Hepburn's blood upon my conscience. 
Mary is Queen. 'Tis she is highest judge. 

Dome let us in! {Ghurch bell rings.) I hear the Compline bell. 
And as the Mass grows less in favor, we 
Of the true faith must be the more attent 
Upon our duties, and so please the Queen. 

(They go out conversing.) 



SCENE II. — A Mere-supper in an apartment of the lodgings of the 
Eakl of Morton, in Edinburgh. The Earl of Morton, Lords 
Rtjthvkn, Home and Lindesat, Maitland of Lethington, Sirs 
George and Archirald Douglas, Sir James Balfour, and 
Kirkaldy op Grange sealed around a large table in consultation. 

Morton. Well met, good friends ; I think our course seems clear. 
In our chill climate, fruits take long to ripen, but still they do ripen, even 
if the sun shines out rarely. The sun has hitherto been clouded for 
our projects, but it appears to me, that at last, it has burst forth bright 
and warm. The Scottish masses are waking from the glamour that our 
lovely sovereign cast upon them. Her marriage with the Popish 
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Darnley sits ill on their Ket'onned stomachs, especially as it has 
beea brought about by that hypocritic papal emissary, David Rizzio. 
To use the words of godly Master Knox, his stench is most unsavory 
in the nostrils of a nation, that has shown such hatred to the most 
dangerous enemy of our purified doctrine. Our own plan of action now 
must lie clear before us. In spite of the Queen's sudden passion for 
the bonnie long laddie, she lias raised so high, even beside her in the 
highest seat, she now stoops to the base-born Italian lowness — 

LiNDESAY {.interrupting). She covers him with wealth and digni- 
ties, and for the truckling low-born foreigner, robs us, the titled of 
the land. Every time I have to doff my bonnet to him — and we all 
must do it — it is hard to keep my dagger from her bosom. He 
usurps — 

Sir Gborgb DougI/AS. Do you remember, gentlemen, associates 
and friends, how when the nuptial ring was placed on the Queen's 
finger, the outlandish minion could not restrain his exultation, but in 
the very chapel shouted out, in monkish Latin, " Glory to God ! 
It is done and cannot now be broken. ' How my blood boiled ! 

Rtjthven. The Macedonian did not wait to untie the Gordian 
knot, but cut it with his sword, and the world still applauds the 
Greek's sagacity. There are swords as keen as his in Scotland, and 
daggers too, and men who know how to use both. 

Douglas. This case needs no gallant Coup de Jarnac, but rather the 
sly stick that Joab gave to Amasa, with " Art thou in health, my 
brother ?" {Laughs.) It should be done to the Italian a la Italiano ! 

Lethington. We have the trail, we need but follow it. Darnley's 
a dolt, and, what is more, the greater dolt, in that he's drunk with 
pride at his uplifting. And yet he is so common in his wantonness, 
and finds that women yield so quickly to his Royal suit, he deems all 
women of the same complexion. Could we arouse his jealousy ? Re- 
member Robert Bruce ; and the Red Comyn, stabbed at the very altar. 

Ktrkaldy. Lethington, have you no thought of God, nor fear 
of Hell, to counsel thus ! 

Leth. Heaven ! Hell ! — Bogles to frighten children. My Laird of 
Grange, although you are a man of blood, a soldier, "a stout man, who 
always offers, by single combats and at the point of the sword, to main- 
tain whatever you say ; " and I a penman rather, I have as little a fear 
of what men dread the most as any belted earl or swordsman ever 
buckled on a breast-piece. Heaven and Hell are stories framed by 
priests and preachers to frighten children, not to scare grown men. 
Y(»ir conscience and your pride of orthodoxy will be your ruin. 
Pride must have a fall ! I can read you without glasses. Your squeam- 
ishness will at some future time get you with all your conscience into 
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a terrible scrape. You are not so cold, my Laird of Grange, that 
the warmth of Mary's glances has not already stricken home, clean 
through your polished cuirass. 

EiRK. (starting up, and laying his hand on his sword). My Lord 
of Maitland ! 

MoET. Quarrelling, my lords, before the hunt's a foot ! Give me 
money, women and authority, and I will not quarrel with the means 
by which I get them ! 

Lbth. (perfectly cool and mthout moving). My Laird of Grange, 
your very heat betrays you. You are very like the good people of Lao- 
dicea, neither cold nor hot enough — Look to it! Lukewarm drinks set 
Ul upon the stomach, and lukewarm people ever come to grief 

MOBT. Peace ! peace ! my lords, we are forgetting Scotland and 
the holy cause we represent. 

Lbth. (aside). Hypocrites one and all ; but I must pull each set of 
wires, so that my various puppets dance at the jiroper time to the 
piping I deem the fittest for the occasion and my purposes. 

MoRT. What are you muttering, Maitland ? 

Leth. Simply, Kirkaldy should be grateful, not irate. I but warn 
him ! Has he forgotten Chastellar and Gordon ? They loved Mary, 
and what came of it ? The hangman's noose ; the axe ! My Laird of 
Grange, if Mary Stuart ever makes you love her, beware lest Cupid's 
knot turn into a halter to choke even you, the pink of chivalry. 

Kirk, (rises indignantly). Maitland ! do you dare to insinuate that I, 
Kirkaldy, am another maker (minstrel) or traitor. (Morton interposes. ) 

MoRT. Lords, this is no time for discord. Our country — well, not to 
feign, our interest — needs us, and we need ourselves in fittest mood for 
counsel and for action. (Morton crosses to Kirk.\ldt, and pacifies him. 
Lindsay addresses Lethington, in dumb-show, deprecating further irri- 
tation.) Lethington speak ! You are the coldest heart and subtlest head 
among us ; what is your plan ? My Laird of Grange, be patient : 

Kirk. Patient ! Ay, patient ! My Laird of Maitland, you are— 
80 says the general voice — a Roman philosopher, a stoic. Look to it 
yourself, lest you so entangle yourself in your own ,net you cannot 
extricate yourself with all your cunning ways. Although you may not 
fall upon your sword like the stoic-soldier, Cato, you may yet take 
a drink like Demosthenes, the Athenians' greatest orator, to save you 
from a worse than halter. 

Leth. Well spoken. Laird of Grange. Now you have said your say 
and had your quip, and have shown your knowledge of the Human- 
ities ; now hearken to my plan. Mary, our gracious Queen, is but a 
woman after all, and brought up in a court where she learned more than 
prayers. She came to us heralded by stories of anything but fair 
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Lucretia's self control, and these have followed her. The holiest of our 
brethren still believe that Chastellar's head was cut ofif to keep his 
tongue from telling tales of how she lured hiin on and played with him 
■ and worse. This present favorite, Rizzio, is so high in her good graces 
that he is with her at all hours, day and night. Make Darnley once 
believe the Italian's had his rights and he will join us to make way with 
Davie. This will rouse the Queen —hsr Guisan blood. She is already 
disgusted, wearied with this boy-husband ; his humors and his mis- 
tresses. Davie sent whither {points upwards and then downwards ), who 
knows whither — Darnley must be disposed of Mary then must have 
a lover bold, handsome, high in rank ; one who, to possess the woman 
and to wed the queen, will stop at nothing and will venture every- 
thing. We must so manage it, that the new man will rid us of this 
Darnley ; but, in the doing of the deed, so outrage public opinion that 
when Mary, carried away by passion, gives her hand to him, all Scot- 
land will rise up like one man to drive him out and punish both. 

MoRT. A second Ahithophel ! 

DouQ. It is to be hoped that no Hushai will be found to traverse so 
goodly a plot. 

KiKK. This seems like seething a kid in its mother's milk. And 
what of Murray ? What will he say y Will lie take part in this? 

Lbth. Yea and nay, not openly ; but he will look at it approvin^b' 
betwix't his fingers. 

{All laugh again, and good humor is restored; all rise, consnll to- 
gether, and then, after exchanging opinions, resume their seats.) 

Kirk. But, my lords, this is all well enough for talk ; but where will 
we find the man who will play our game, and yet be so chivalric in his 
disposition, so void of guile, so manly, and, even more and better for 
our projects, so filled with love of Mary, he will not see into the secrets 
of our Bond ? 

Sergeant {without below, at the entrance door of the dwelling). 
Quard, turn out ; stand to your arms ! Ain High and Mighty Lord, the 
Earl of Bothwell ! {All rise and look at each other, as if seeking to 
divine each others thoughts.) 

Leth. {smiling aside). My leaven works ! 

Usher {without, at the door of the apartment, and preparing to Ihraw 
it open). Ain High and Mighty Lord, the Earl of Bothwell ! 

{All turn toward the door.) 

Leth. {in a low tone, significantly). Where is our man, my Lords ? 
{In a low voice.) There is the very man ! {Pointing to the unclosing 
do(yr.) Here, now ! ( The valves of the door are thrown wide open.) 
Welcome ! You come in time, my Lord of Bothwell ! 

{All rise and greet Bothwbli, with effusion, who becomes the central 
figure of the Tableau as the Curtain falls. ) 
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Holyrood Palace. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Darnlby's a/partment in Holyrood Palace, beneath the 
famous room known to history as the Queen's Bedchamber. This 
scene should be so arranged that, when it opens {or rises), it mil al- 
low full space for a reproduction o/Mahy's Bedchamber and Cab- 
inet or "Closet," in the rear of it, so that the latter {Scene II.) will 
be shown iehen Scene I. draws aside or opens, is drawn up or sinks. 

Daknlby {pacing nervously to and fro, stops every now and then as 
if expecting some one. His hands play with his dagger which, at intervals, 
he spasmodically, half-unsheathes and thrusts back again violently into 
its scabbard). King and not king, husband and yet not head! She 
plays with me I Am I not her husband ? Twice married, doubly in 
possession : handfasted, tried, accepted, married, crowned : and yet, 
what power have I ? Murray is driven forth it is true, but he is 
ever present in his friends ; cold, cruel Morton ; sly, calculating 
Lethington, and all the rest, who have the people's ears ; ay, and 
though John Knox possess the people's hearts. I am but a puppet^^ 
a toy, a cicisbeo, not as good ! Then there's that wild feitrt'ess'moss- 
trooper, stick-at-nothing Bothwell. I know not where he stands, 
I cannot comprehend it. Sometimes I think the Queen loves him, 
has loved him always, ever since he and I sought her in France, 
at Joinville, fifteen years ago. But let that pass. We ^\ ill look to 
him hereafter. Rizzio 's the present man ; the knave, the sneak- 
ing cunning dog I trusted. The Virgin curse him ! I '11 have his 
blood before the midnight strikes ; his heart's blood ! He '11 never 
thrust himself after to-night, between the Queen and me. Do I lov e 
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her ? I hate her now ! Did I ever love her, or was it Scotland's 
crown and throne I coveted ? Ha ! Here is my chief reliance. 

( The clank of armor is heard without, and Ruthven enters. He 
wears a long loose gown, but under that, is clad in full panoply/ as if 
about to take the field, except as to his helmet, which he carries in his 
hand. A nightcap instead muffles his livid brow. H^is deadly pale and 
walks with difficulty.) 

Darn. My Laird of Ruthven, you startle me ; you look like a very 
bogle. 

Ruthven. And nearly am one. Have I not arisen from a sore bed of 
sickness, to help in an act of justice due to my|King and kingdom ? 

Darn. Justice ! Yes, it is justice to put away the thing that stands 
between the King, nobility and husband, and owns both Queen and 
wife, the kingdom — all, all, all ! Ever since that night I found the min- 
ion in the Queen's bed-chamber, and the door barred between my wife 
and me, my blood has been boiling with fever's heat and force. This 
night ends all. Be you all ready ? I will have open the door and keep 
the Queen in talk till you come in. Remember, be alert, for only one 
man at a time is able to mount the nan-ow stairs. This night, shall 
it not end all, my lord ? 

Ruth. Assuredly, if your own courage is as hot and lasting as you 
say your fever-flt has been. But come, our friends await us, and the 
hour has struck on every bell that notes the time in Auld Reekie. 

Sxeunt. 



SCENE II. — The scene opens and discovers the famous cabinet with- 
in the bedchamber of Queen Mary in Holyrood Palace, so well 
known through pictures, descriptions* and photographs. The po- 
sition of the characters should be arranged in exact accordance 
with the histwical pictures. Quekn Mart and Jane, Countess 
OF Argyle, are at supper. Rizzio is likewise seated near the table ; 
his lute resting against his chair, as if he had been singing. The 
Queen sits in a double chair, of which one seat has been left unoccu- 
pied fm Darnlby. Beton, Erskine and Standbn in attendance. 

Mary. Minstrel, resume your song ; although it is not as joyous as 
becomes the theme. 



• " The apartments (of Holyrood House) occupied (1883) by the Duke of Hamilton, 
fill the old portion of the Palace. On the second floor are those [once] occupied by 
Queen Mary, whose bed still remains. The furniture of this bed is of crimson damask, 
bordered with green silk tassels and fringes, and tradition assigns the decorations to 
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Rizzio (takes up Jiin lute and sings to the accompaniment of this in- 
strument). 

You ask me what is love ? Oh, sweet ! 
'Tis clothes, 'tis lire, 'tis drink, 'tis meat ; 
'Tis anguish, rapture, life— 'tis wings ; 
Of earthly happiness the springs ! 
A crowd confus'd of hopes and fears. 
Of smiles and ecstacy and tears ; 
Of heaven on earth it gives the taste ; 
And without love this orb 's a waste, 
Chaotic sphere like chilly moon ; 
A jangling rhythm without tune : 
Then grant me love or take me hence. 
For without love this life 's offence. 



the fair hands of the imforlunate queen ; but the whole ie now in a very decayed ftate. 
There are likewise some old chairs, covered with crimson velvet ; in this room a small 
opening is to be seen, which leads to a trap-stair [" a piece of wainscot, about a yard 
square, hangs upon hinges, opens on this trap-stair." — Brewers' "Varimts Palaces."] 
communicating with the apartment below. By this passage Darnley and his accom- 
plices conveyed themselves into the closet in which Mary was supping with her hccre- 
tary, who was dragged out of the Closet through the Bedchamber into the Chamber-of- 
Presence, and there expired under repeated (56) blows."—" Yiewg in Edinburah," 1822. 
" Queen Mary's Bedroom.— A chamber twenty-two feet one inch, by eighteen feet 
.■iix inches ; the ceiling divided into panelled compartments of diamond and hexagon- 
al form, adorned with the emblems and initials of Scottish sovereigns ; and the walls 
are hung with tapestry, illustrative of the mythological tale of the Fall of Phaeton. 
* * * Here stands, with fragments of the blankets, the bed of Queen 

Mary, the decayed hangings of which are of crimson damask, with green silk fringes 
and tassels, and the chairs and table, &c., are of the same period. The Queen's work- 
box is on the table at the bottom of the bed. The needlework represents Jacob's dream, 
and is said to have been worked by her own fair hands. The Baby-basket of James 
VI. is on the stand beyond the bed; it was presented to Queen Mary by Queen Eliz 
abeth on the birth of the Prince. The dom- opposite on the Hght, half hidden by the 
tapestry, leads to the s<icret staircase tyy which Darklbt and his infamous associate*! 
iiiscended to the royal apartments to assassinate Bizzio. The one on the left leads to the 
little apartment so famous in Scottish Story as the scene of the assault upon the un- 
fortunate Italian, in the presence of the Qneen. Every one whose imagination is at 
all vivid, will here easily realize the particulars of that terrible event; — the Queen 
forcibly restrained by Darnley — the overthrown table and scattered viands — the fierce 
and scowling conspirators pressing into the little room— and the dagger left sticking in 
the body of Eizzio, who crouches behind Mary for protection. From this closet the 
assassins dragged their victim through the other royal apartments, stabbing him as 
they went, until he fell dead at their feet at the top of the staircase, by the door of the 
audience chamber. To this room the brutal Buthven, reeking from the slaughter, re- 
turned and demanded a cup of wine; and here probably it was that the conspirators 
threatened to cut the Queen " into collops " if she dared address the populace from the 
window." 
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REFRAIN. 

Then grant me love or take me hence. 
For without love this life's offence I 

(He gazes a moment on Mart, as if awaiting a responsive look, and 
receiving none, puts down his lute with a sigh and lapses into a revery. ) 

Mast. Ah, Messire David, you are in a sad mood to-night. ( Take* 
the lute, tunes it, and sings to a rattling accompaniment) : 

Love,* whence comes it and whither goes ? 
Love, how increaseth, chills to close ; 
Love, what is it ? No one knows. 

Love, who can explain it, its raptures and woes ; 
Love, true love, e'er stronger, e'er lovlier grows, 
With the grace of the lily, and perfume of rose, 
'Till hearts it has blended take long last repose. 

Love, true love, 'tis body and soul, 

And spirit combined in one exquisite whole, 

And playing together, when perfect, one role. 

There, that is music I like. But, hark ! What do I hear f 
BoTHWEi.,1, (without and below). 

SERENADE. 

Queen, soul, love, mine ! 
My first thoughts at waking, my last thoughts on sleeping, 
When slumber is creeping, resistance o'er leaping. 

Are thine and all thine. 

Like moon in calm beauty, my vows all salute thee ; 
Thy beams on my slumbers, in rapture transmute me — 
Ideas divine ! 

Like sun in his splendor, I waking adore thee ; 

Thy glories recalling, I prostrate implore thee 

Be mine, ever mine ! 

All radiant with graces, thy inner lights lend thee, 
In beauty perennial may blessings attend thee ! 
Be happiness thine ! 

* " L' Amour est, je ne scais qnol ; 
Qui vieut de je ne seals on ; 
Qui flnit je ne seals comment ; 
L^ Amour vraie finit tonjours en plaa," 
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Thy slave and thy lover, in constancy ever, 
Let nothing the ties which unite us e're sever I 
May the ivy yet twine 

Their fetters for both of us, loving and waiting ; 
Hope daily for both with new happiness freighting. 
Till at last thou 'rt mine ! 

For that I live dreaming, so eagerly dreaming — 
The future, though distant, yet ever sure seeming. 
For thee still I pine ! 

Dabnlby {enters from the private stair leading fromhis apartment, be- 
low, into the Queen's (his wife^s) bedroom. Mahy turns toward him with 
affectionate greeting. He sits beside her in the double chair. They kiss 
each other and embrace; he steals his arm about her waist and clasps 
her to him, as if they were on the best of terms.) 

Mary. My lord, have you supped ? Shall I command another course 
for you ? I thought you must have finished your supper by this time. 

Daknlby (evasively). I need no supper. Do not let me interrupt your 
meal. (As he speaks the tapestry concealing the Secret Passage into the 
Queen's Bedroom is raised and Euthven shows himself). 

Mahy (startled by the clash of his armor and ghastly appearance of 
RUTHVBN, whispers to Daknley). "What does this mean ? Why 
comes this bold bad man; my mother's foe, my own ? I thought he 
was dying. I meant to visit him, for although he is a murderer and a 
villain, he is the husband of my aunt. What means his naked sword ? 
Is he distraught ? Has he escaped his watchers and comes to me for 
safety, deeming himself pursued by the avenging ghost of his mur- 
dered victim, Charteris ? 

RuTHVBN (who has seated himself while she has been whispering to 
Daknlby). I come here for your good. 

Mart. Good ? Do you look or act like one who comes for good ? 

Rtjth. (pointing at Rizzio). Yes, madam, for your good ; to rid you 
of that minion. There is no harm intended to your grace, nor to anv 
one, but to yonder poltroon, David. 

Mary. What has he done ? 

Ruth. Ask the King, your husband. 

Mary (to Darnlby, who has risen and is leaning on the back of her 
chair). What means this ? 

Dai{N. (faltering). I know nothing of the matter. 

Mary (pointing to RnTHVBN). Then away with him. 

(The Laird of Cheich, Euskinb, Standbn and attendants advance 
upon RuTHVEN to put him out ; but he keeps them off with his sword.) 
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Rtjth. (defending himtelf). Lay no hands on me! 1 will not be 
handled. 

{As he is speaking the cabinet is invaded by Conspirators, who ad- 
vance upon Rizzto vyith menacing miens and threatening gestures. The 
QcEEN interposes herself in defence of Rizzio, who draws his dagger 
which, manifestly, he has not the courage to use, and, falling on his knees, 
grasps the hem of her robe and hides his face in its folds.) 

Mart. What is the meaning of this ? Do you seek my life ? 

Rdth. (making a pass with his sword at Rizzio). No, madam, but 
we will have out yonder villain, Davie. (Mary seizes Rtithven by 
the wrist.) 

Kizzio. Guistizia ! Guistizia ! 

Mauy. If my secretary, Signor Rizzio, had done anything amiss, the 
Lords of Parliament shall try him ; but the usual forms of justice shall 
be observed. 

Andrew Kerr of Faudonside. Here are the means of justice. 
(Produces a rope with his left hand and with his right presents a dagg 
or pistol, which he presses against the bosom of the Queen, who confronts 
him intrepidly.) 

Riz. (speaking with great terror.) I am a dead man. 

Mart. Fear not, Signor Rizzio ! The King will never suffer you to 
be slain in my presence ; neither can he forget your faithful services. 
(Dabnley is abashed arid about withdrawing.) 

Rtjth. Sir, take the Queen, your wife and sovereign, to you. Pin 
her arms ! Remove her ! 

(Glamor without. A Douglas ! a Douglas ! Oonspirato^-s rush upon 
Rizzio ; the table and chairs are overset, the Oountkss of Argylk 
seizes a candelabra as it is thrown down and saves the robes of the 
Queen from being enveloped in flames. For a moment all is dark: then 
followers of Morton rush in with torches. A dreadful struggle en- 
sues, all the conspirators striving to stab Rizzio, who grovels at the 
QueerCsfeet, she still endeavoring to shield him. Ruthven seizes the 
Queen and throws her into the arms of Darnlet.) 

RcTH. (to the Queen). Do not be frightened ; there is no harm in- 
tended you. All that is done, is your husband's deed. - 

(Mart struggles to free herself while in the arms o/Darnlbt. 

Rizzio. grovelling at her feet and clinging to her dress, is crying, 
stammering and repeating, Misericordia ! Guistizia ! Mercy ! Madam, 
save my life ! Guistizia ! 

Mart (to Darnlet). Out upon you, dastard ! You did come to be- 
tray me with a Judas kiss^ You will live to remember this — your 
Judas kiss. (To thelTonspirators.) Traitors and villains! Begone! 
or you shall suffer the law's severest penalties. I will protect this hap- 
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less creature, this Innocent victim, this faithful servant, even although 
to him I owe this bitter moment, because that he won from my unwill- 
ingness a consent to wed the caitiff wretch now dares restrain his 
sovereign. 

Ruth. This has lasted too long. Have out that gallant ! (indicating 
Rizzio). 

Darn. Let him go, madam ! They will not harm him ! 

Riz. (shrieking.) Save my life, madam ! Save my life, for God's 
dear sake ! 

Geobqe Boxjglas (snatching DARNiiSY's dagger from its sheath, and 
stabbing Rizzio over the Queen's shoulder, leaving the dagger sticking 
in the wound). This is the blow of the King ! 

Bj!K. (pressing his pistol against the Queen). I will shoot you dead 
if you any longer struggle to save your minion. 

Maby. Fire ! If you do not respect the royal infant in my bosom. 

Dabnlet (pushes away Kerb's dagg or pistol, which misses fire, as 
Patrick Bellenden makes a stab at the Queen mth his rapier. The 
blow is parried mth a torch by Anthony Standen, her page. Dabn- 
i.Er forces the Queen down into a chair and holds her there while Kiz- 
zio is torn away by the conspirators, and amid terrible uproar and 
oaths, clash of weapons, and attempts to slay him. 

Riz. (ass he is hurried out). Guistizia ! guistizia ! 

(Renewed and terrible uproar and cries without, then groans and 
cries of exultation, followed by a thumping sound as of a body thrown 
down stairs. The Conspirators gradually struggli back into the room, 
laughing and jesting with each other, wiping the blood from their 
weapons, and readjusing their garments.) 

Ruthvbn (throwing himself, insolently, into a chair). Give me a 
drink. Bring me a cup of wine ; I am sore felled by my sickness. 

Mary. Where is Messire David ? Whither have they dragged 
him ? Has he been put in ward, and where ? 

Bbatoun (sadly). Madam, it is useless to speak of David, as the man 
is dead. 

Mary (to Bbatoun, sorrowfully). Dead ? Ah, poor David, my good 
and faithful servant ! May the Lord have mercy on your soul ! ( To 
Darnley, savagely). That was a Judas kiss. 

(A pause, grouping and tableau. Mary suddenly springs up and 
rushes to the vdndow and throws it open, and shrieks for assistance. 
Through it is hea/rd the clamor of an aroused populace and the clash of 
arms, and through the casement streams in the glare of torches carried 
by those without. Behind the scenes noise of fighting.) 

Mary. Help, help, my lieges ! (Darnley drags her away from the 
icindow.) 
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BuTH. Madam, if you make such an outcry, sooner than these 
people should rive you from us, I would cut you into coUops, and 
throw them down to the rabble. 

MA.BT. Where can I look for aid ? 

{Noise of fighting without, and cries: Viva Bothwell! St. Bride 
for Bothwell ! Spears and axes ! Bothwell ! Bothwell ! 

Mary {falling into a chair). Always faithful to his motto, "Kiip 
trest ! " My own brave Bothwell ! I will trust him. 

{Through the main entrance to the chamber burst in the Eahls of 
Bothwell and HtjiSTLKY with a body of serving and kitchen-men 
armed with spits, cleavers, knives and whatever weapons they could 
seize or came to hand. Their sudden inburst drives back the Con- 
spirators and frees the Queen. Bothwell rushes to the Queen, 
who throws herself into Ms.arms.) 

Mary {to Darnley). Ah ! traitor and son of a traitor ! Is this the 
recompense you give me, who have loaded you with benefits, and 
raised you to dignities so great and undeserved ? Is this the reward 
you reserved for him who did so much for your good and honor ? 
( Wiping her streaming eyes.) Ah ! no more tears, but revenge ! No 
more joy for me until your heart shall be as desolate as mine this 
night. I will now study revenge ! {Half swooning.) 

Ruth, {sinking, overcome with faintness, into a chair). A thousand 
devils ! What have we here ? Furies and hell ! Curses on Maitland's 
policy and plan ! We have slain the jackall here and let the lion go. 
Besotted fools, our work is all to do over again ! 

( Behind the scenes.) Long live the Earl of Bothwell ! 

{The Conspirators prepare to renew the struggle, Bothwell con- 
fronting them triumphantly with the Queen in his arms. Darnley 
abashed contemplates the group, not knowing what to do. As the fight- 
ing is about to be renewed, the Curtain falls.) 
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Edinburgh Castle 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. — Same as Act I., Scene I. Mary and Bothwei^l eomefor- 
wa/rdfrom the arbor in amorous discourse. 

Mahy. Darling, the history of my loves is but a serial story of mis- 
haps. Love, the sum total of a woman's life, has realized for me the 
verses of the Latin poet, that "love's a spring of delights, and afterward 
a season of despair." Dearest, you wfeU know that I am versed in the 
Humanities, and most conversant with those poets, troubadours and 
versifiers of the aifairs of the heart. Love, they say, is a mingling of 
honey and of acid, a "bitter-sweet." Mine has been indeed a bitter-sweet 
in which the former, bitterness, was the most potent. Yet no one will 
forego the sweetness of the entrance thereunto, even if the judgment 
doth assure the bitterness of the exit. It is indeed a most tempting bait 
that entices the poor fish to gorge its own destruction. My own Both- 
well, young in years and in experience, I did love the boy Francis ; 
but I had nof then known you. 1 did lament him, but I had not as yet 
felt the first efl:ects of the intense influence that your manUness, fidelity 
and mind exerted on my soul of souls. This varnished toy, this Darn- 
ley, and you came to me in my first months of sorrow. To whom did 
my heart cleave ? To you ! To whom did it incline at Joinville and 
at Jedburgh ? To you, to you, to you ! 

BoTHWELL. And yet you allowed that traitor bastard' Murray, to 
drive me into exile. 

Mary. Alas, my love, I am unpardonable, but ( bewitchingly in tone 
and manner) I was powerless. That man, that betrayer, my father's 
son, was all powerful; and, weak as women always are when they 
should be strongest, I yielded. I am without excuse. State policy — 
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my curse upon the sad necessity — compelled the sovereign where the 
woman should have heen all queen. 

Both. I forgive that because I went, and the event proved all that I 
could wish. You were compelled to recall me. But you married 
Darnley. 

Maby. The peace and stability of Scotland compelled me. The 
Queen of England drove me to the act. I was the tool of her accursed 
policy, the property of her ambition. You were in exile ; woe is me 
that I consented to do so ! I was without a friend to aid me. France, 
Spain, England, Rome, were providing me with husbands; Murray 
was depriving me of everything but the name of Queen. How, but by 
marriage, could I put a stop to the persecution on the one side, or have 
crushed the insolence of the other. Oh, my dear love, well you know 
that it was not then in my power to make choice of you, unless I would 
have been content, not only to have my crown torn from me, but also to 
resign both our lives to glut the implacable malice of our foes. I never 
loved this Darnley, and his ingratitude has made me hate him. Oh, my 
Bothwell, you must condone my wedding elsewhere than as my heart 
desired. I believe that in your heart, your wise and manly heart, you 
must now be perfectly convinced that there was an invincible neces- 
sity for this hated, hateful marriage, although the fury which filled 
your soul to behold me in another's arms would not permit you to ac- 
knowledge it. And yet, my own, my own dear Bothwell, my own dear 
life, I was, I am, I ever shall be yours and only yours. 

Both. My own Mary, if this was and is so, where was that trust, 
you ever do protest, in me, when you, in spite of Darnlej', made me 
your Lieuteoant-General and, afterward, Warden of all Three Marches, 
an office never before held by one person ; — ay, placed your Hepburn, 
omnipotent upon the Borders, as a barrier against England; and nath- 
less, was afraid to call him to your aid against so many nearer but less 
dangerous enemies, you fear and feared. 

Mart ( caressingly). Not with you thus, here, by my side. 

Both. Love of my youth, my manhood, and my prime ; my truest 
life, my own Mary; you confess all this, and yet you gave yourself to 
him ; this upstart, senseless, graceless, long-legged boy — more like a 
woman than a man ; merely a lusty, beardless lady -faced Adonis ; such 
as your astute uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine wisely styled him, " a 
high-born quarrelsome coxcomb ;" totally unmeet to be my own Mary's 
consort. 

Maet. Think not, my Hepburn, it was love that furnished me with 
arguments to justify my choice of this ingrate caitiff, for I protest by 
that dread power, by which I have so often sworn, that Bothwell was 
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the dearest thing on earth ; that he is so, and ever will be so while I 
have life. 

Both. ( with a touch of sarcasm). You bore with hitn full long, and 
it me seems that Hepburn and his loyalty were clean forgotten. 

Maky. I married Darnley through policy's compulsion, not from 
choice. Surely the fire of true love never enkindled my affection for 
him. No time is pleasing to me that is not spent in giving you new 
demonstrations of my affection for you. Well may I err in the rules of 
government and state, when all my thoughts are taken up with love 
for you. If I had to choose whether to relinquish crown and state, or 
thee, my Bothwell, I would leave my dignity and kingdom to follow thee 
throughout the world, a simple damsel. I never deceived you and 
remit myself altogether to your will. Send me at any time advisement 
of what I shall do, and whatsoever may come of it, I will obey you. 

Both. And say you so ? The time is come to prove it. Were you 
once free to love, not as now and in the past, in secret, but before tht 
world, to wed, to crown, where would you be ? 

(As he utters these words and gesticulates, he spreads abroad his arms, 
questioning, and Makt throws herself into them.) 

Mart. Where would I be ! Where my heart has been for many, 
so many years, my Bothwell ! Here ! here ! here ! 

Both. Then you do trust me now ? 

Maey. Implicitly, my hero ; my knight, my man ! Do you think 
your Mary can ever forget the accomplished knight and fearless horse- 
man who, at the Tournament near the Rood of Greenside, galloped in 
full panoply down the steep side of the Calton and leaped his steed into 
the ring, to the terror and admiration, not only of his Queen, but of her 
whole Court ? You seemed that day the god of war, in grace, incarnate ! 

Both. Then let us in. (Pointing to the arbor in the background.) 
The sun is near his setting. Night, which brings counsel as a rule ; 
this night will bring release and usurp the privilege of day. All is 
prepared as planned with your consent, assistance, wishes and com- 
mands. There let us rest awhile in fond commune and with your kisses 
seal firm the bond hereafter makes us one — forever one. 

(He uncloses his embrace after kissing her passsionately, and then, 
with his arms thrown about her neck and hers twined around his waist, 
they disappear in the arbor, whispering fondly as they go.) 

Both, (within the bosket, sings) : 

Mary, my Queen ! 
When banished from thy presence dear. 
The world seems desolate and leer. 

And steeped in gloom : 
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My actions spectral movements seem, 
I do not live, but idly dream ; 

The world 's a tomb. 
Till, at thy coming, light and life, 
With beauty, grace, and glory rife. 

My thoughts illume. 

What, then, to me is Scotland's ban ? 
My soul dilates, once more a man. 

The world I dare ; 
For thee I live, for thee would die — 
Yea, for one glance of thy fond eye. 

And nothing care ; 
Beside thee smiling, all is light ; 
Absent from thee, the world is night, 

Mary, my Queen ! 

^ (Scene changes, or opens.) 



SCENE II. — Interior of the notorious building in Edinburgh, known 
as the Kirk-o- Field* Time, night of ^thr-\Mh February, 1567. 

As the space between the stage and the arch over it is very lofty, 
and the actual rooms represented had very low ceilings, there must 
be a double flooring, showing Darnley's sleeping apartment over 
Queen Mary's room, in the latter of which the powder (with which the 
building was blown vp) was stored, under Darnlet's bedchamber. 

Upper Stage (u. s.) signifies Darnley's bedchamber. Lower 
Stage (l. s.) Queen Mary's room. 

In the aipwrtment (r. s.) Darnley is discovered reading, in com- 
pany with his body-servant or page, Taylor. 

Qtjbbn Mary, Bothwell, the Conspirators, cum suis, first show 
themselves on the stage below and afterwa/rd mount a staircase to the 
Left Side facing the audience. The commencement of this stair- 
case might be shown laterally, so that the course of their ascent would 
be recognised by the audience and nevertheless leave the whole of 
the upper portion of the upper stage clear for the action of the piece. 

li. s. Enter Mary with her train, and the Conspirators, Nobles with 
Attendants, lighting them with fiambeaux or torches, and Bothwell 
following. He is richly but soberly attired. 



* KrBK-o-PiKLD.— The house of Kirk-o-Field, as Buchanan, the literary organ of the 
conspirators, declared, " was the most unwholesome, horrible and dangerous place to 
which an invalid could be brought." * * * it was not. " The contrary has 
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BoTHWELL (approaching Maky to the front, leaving the rest in the 
haekground). The passion kindled in my bosom sixteen years, since 
when first we met at Joinville, in the sunny land of France, when my 
" White queen ',' was widow, the widow of a boy, who, with all his 
fondness, could never fill the soul of one fit for a Caesar's mate. For 
sixteen years this passion has fed upon my heart, nourished by hope and 
faith. My love was like the morning sun, obscured by mists and clouds ; 
it was felt, not seen. But when at my lone headquarters at the Her- 
mitage, you deigned to visit your poor wounded knight, it seemed as 
if the mists and clouds all fled. Then followed your sojourn at Glas- 
gow. Your letters by French Paris assured me I had won the game 
on which I had staked my life. And now the sun has attained meridian 
height. Will it shine out and in splendor ? This night the blow 
will be struck which shall decide whether that sun shall stand still in 
full noontide blaze, as it stood still at Joshua's command on Gibeon, 
or sink in storm and ruin. Thou hast said and writ, that thou art all my 
own. When the crack comes which sends hence this unruly boy, wilt 
thou stand to it. The only obstacle is thus removed and if thy pur- 
pose holds, then, then thou art mine, before the world, as thou hast 



since been demonstrated by tbe Medical Faculty of Edinburgh uniting in choosing it for 
the site of the Royal Infirmary ; in fact, the ground is at present occupied by the College. 
The Thief's Row * * * ^as neither more nor less than the Sanctuary of 
our Lady's Kirk-o-Field, which remained, like that attached to the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, long after the dissolution of its monastic foundation. Whatever might be said of 
the badness of such a neighborhood, applied no less to th^ Edinburgh Palace of the Re- 
gent Hamilton, where his brother, the Primate of Scotland, was then residing within 
sight and hearing of everything going on in the lodgings chosen for Darnley. The 
Mansion itself was a substantially built edifice only two stories high, with a basement 
or cellar which served for the kitchen and ofilces. 

A spiral staircase in a turret, defended by what was then called, and is still called in 
Scotland, a turnpike, on the same plan as a wicket turnstile, communicated with the 
private entrance through a low postern-door in the Town-Wall, and gave access to both 
chambers through their respective lobbies. Behind these were the small apartments 
called garderobes, in which the attendants slept ; and considering the fact that no less 
than five perished with Darnley, and that one absented himself that night, and another 
was taken out alive, they must have been strangely crowded. 

Scotch dormitones were, however, arranged for persons of inferior rank very much 
in the manner of berths iu a steam-packet, in recesses in the walls; masked with sliding 
panels, of which many examples may still be seen in ancient castles, as well as the 
Highlands hotels and cottages." .Strickland's "Mary iSiuait," I. .386. 

See " Murray's Handbook for Scotland," 68 (3) : " Kirk of Field lay almost due east 
by south of Edinburgh Castle, about half a mile ; and a little more than that west by 
south of Holyrood Palace. Drnmmond street, leading out of South Bridge opposite the 
College, occupies in part the site of The Kirk-o-Field, in which stood the house occupied 
by Darnley, which was blown up, with him in it, as was generally but erroneously sup- 
posed. 9th— 10th February, 1567." 
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long been mine In secret, and as I have been wholly thine since tlie 
first hour we met. 

Mart (looking round upon her suite and finding that they are ab- 
sorbed in conversation, and not observing her). All that I wrote from 
Glasgow and spoke, even this very evening in the palace garden, I felt 
and feel. There 's not a thought I placed on paper and sent thee by 
French Paris, but that I felt and feel. Take thou the hand that held the 
pen and try my pulse ! Does it beat calmly ? 

Both, (after taking her hand and holding it a minute). Like clock- 
work. Like the tides obedient to the laws that never change ; strong, 
full and regular. 

Mart. So holds my purpose. Is everything prepared ? 

Both. Even beyond our hopes. These Lairds with whom I hold 
this Bond are neither true to thee nor me ; but faithful to themselves ; 
yea, they are fiercely true to their own common interests, as is the 
love that fills our souls for each other. Darnley this night must die ! 
Even though the whole powder-plot should fail, he dies as surely as if an 
earthquake were to heave and split the soil, and swallow up these walls 
and all within them. There is not an enemy he ever made but circles 
it in arms ; and the few servitors that feed and fill the mine are 
nothing to the numbers who compass Klrk-o-Pield without. Pear 
nothing ! If all the powder I have brought from Dunbar should but 
suffice to lift the roof, there is enough of it stored beneath the very 
walls' foundations to send them soaring. 

Mary. How ? You amaze me ! 

Both. This Bond, distrusting Bothwell's courage, has made their 
vengeance "sicker," and plotting with me have plotted against thee and 
me and Darnley, that their vengeance fail not. Not only he and 
his, but the very stones of Kirk-o-Pield will kiss the stars to-night if 
there 's virtue in saltpetre. 

Mart. My own, my own true knight ; my Bothwell ! But, hark ! 
Our conversation has lasted long enough. We understand each other. 
I leave early, soon, thou knowest, to grace Sebastian's wedding at the 
palace. \ few short sweetened words to lull this man's distrust and 
I will forth. Then see thou to it ! Be wary ! Let no suspicion light 
on thee — nor me ; but— fail not ! 

Queen Mart, and her suite, likewise, and Bothwell leave (l. s.), as- 
cend the stairs, and enter Darnlkt's chamber (u. s.). The Attendants 
with torches exeunt, withd/rawing to one side. 

The action (v. s.)for the most part, is in dumb show : the Nobles pay- 
ing their court to Darnley ; Mart, apparently, conversing affection- 
ately with him. 

h. a. As soon as Maky and the others are thus occupied v. s., enter 
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from the rea/r, through the postern, BoTSWEijii's followers, Hubert Or- 
MisTON aiid Hat of Talla, bearing sacks of powder. Hubert or 
French Paris lighting them with. a candle. 

V. s. BoTHWELL Suddenly leaves v. s. and descends by the stairs to l. s. 

Both, (to his followers). My heavens, what a din ye make ! They 
may hear above all ye do. And how you look, Hubert ! all be-smirched 
with powder ! Heard ye not what the Queen said when she saw 
you ? " Mercy, Paris, how begrimed you are." Wash your face and 
hands and look innocent, if you have pluck enough. (In a low tone 
communing with himself.) Most curious coincidence ! Like the pale 
horse of the fourth seal in Revelations : the White Steed of Death 
transported hither from Dunbar, the fatal sacks will send Lord Darnley 
up — or down — which way he goes it matters not, so that he goes. 

( The attendants signify obedience to Bothwell's warning and hav- 
ing concealed the powder with tapestry and the hangings of the bed, 
go out (l. s.) through the postern. Bothwbll re-ascends to Darnlbt's 
apa/rtment v. s. 

u. s. Darnley (Evidently pleading with the Queen). My queen ! 
my wife ! desert me not ! Let us once more be one, as erst we were ; 
one table, one bed, one life. Grant this, oh ! sovereign lady, or your 
poor Henry doth not desire ever to leave this room a healthy man 
again. Oh ! be once more my loving bride of WejTniss and of Stirling, 
and I will go wherever you do list. Let us be as in our better days, 
before I sinned, together at bed and board, and live like wife and hus- 
band! 

(French Paris shows himself, unseen by Darnley, at entrance door 
(v. s.), signalling that all is ready. Mart makes a sign, that she under- 
stands.) 

Mary (kissing Darnley, and placing a ring on his finger ; with a 
smile). Sweet, you are an invalid ! Tou are nervous ! You are fearful ! 
There is no recipe against fear. It is time you were abed (distant bells 
toll eleven). Eleven is striking. It is later than I thought. I must not 
break my promise to Bastian and his bride. My lords and gentlemen, 
see that the torches are lighted. I will return on foot. 

(Bothwell and the Queen's suite quit the apartment u. s., descend 
the stairs and leave the house l. s. Through the open door by which 
they go out flashes in the glare of the flambeaux or torches, as they 
are lighted.) 

u. s. Mary (throwing her arms around Daenlby's neck). Good 
night, sweet ! We will see more of each other hereafter. (Kisses him, 
then, aside.) Kiss for kiss. You kissed me as the signal for poor Da- 
vie's murder ; I kiss you as the signal of my revenge and my emanci- 
pation. Kiss for kiss ! 
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Darn, (with 7ds arms around her waist, strives to detain her ; she un- 
clasps his hands and gently places him in Ids chair, and throwing kisses 
at him as she goes, draws near the door at the head of the stairs, u. s., 
stops, and then with a changeddemeamr, and with emphasis, addresses 
Darklet. 

Mart (significantly). This time last year, and about this hour — 
poor David Rizzio was murdered. (With the last words she passes 
through the door u. s., and descends to l. s. Taylor lighting her 
down the stairs. She goes out through the main entrance, left side, Tay- 
lor closes and locks the door, l. s., after her ; then goes into the Queen^s 
bedroom,, and tries the postern (l. s. rear.) Assured that it is locked, he 
parses out of the door opening upon the entry, locks it (l. s.), ascends the 
stairs to v. s. and rejoins Darnley, u. s., who has started up from his 
chair as the Queen spoke her last words and continued, while Taylor 
is absent, gazing at the door as if absorbed in reflection upon what the 
Queen had said.) 

Darn, (to Taylor, as he enters). Heard you what her Majesty said 
on leaving. 

Taylor. I did my Lord. The words were ominous. It is just 
eleven months tonight since Signor Rizzio was slain. 

Darn. Those words were like a black bull's severed head, portend- 
ing sudden, violent death or murder, here in Scotland. They seemed to 
drip blood on my ears, as they fell from her lips, even as she kissed 
me. My soul is sad within me ! Oh ! I remember ! I remember ! Mine 
was a Judas kiss, that night. Such was her declaration after the plot 
revealed itself in blood, and Rizzio was dead. (Wringing his hands. 
A Judas kiss — then — that it was. Oh ! I repent me ! Was her kiss 
to-nighf another Judas kiss ? Woe is me ! Why do I recall this, at 
this moment ? (Prays silently.) 

Tay. Take courage, my good lord ; the Queen may not have in- 
tended anything. Her words may have been an accidental freak of 
memory. 

Darn, (not attending to Taylor's attempt at comfort). What did she 
mean ? What could she have meant ? And, yet, she was so kind. 
(Looking at the ring Mary had given him.) And gave me this, and 
promised to return and give me more of her good company hence- 
forth — and yet those words. They sounded like a menace. It likes 
me not. (Seating himself.) Draw the table hither, and trim the lamp ! 
Bring the breviary, and read the Fifty-fifth Psalm. I cannot sleep. 
Those words have banished sleep. 

Tay. (obeys, brings a book, Darnley settles himself into an attitude 
of listening and Taylor proceeds to read in a low voice, inaudible to 
the audience. Dumb show.) 
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L. s. While this action is going on u. s., the postern (l. 8.)m unlocked, 
and French Pakis enters with a smaller bag of powder, unties it, and 
lays a train from the bed to near the door, and finally adjusts to it a 
piece of lunt, (slow-match). Simultaneously Bothwell appears at 
the door, with a slouched hat drawn over his face and draped in a trooper's 
cloak, watching the proceedings. Behind him, looking over his shoulder, 
stand Hepburn, Obmiston and Hat op Talla. Fbbnch Pakis lights 
the slow-match, goes out of postern hurriedly, closes and locks the door. 
The slow-match flickers, sputters, but does not burn. 

V. s. Dahnley {starting up suddenly), Heard you no noise below ? 

Tay. (after listening). None, my dear Lord. 

Dakn. I am so nervous, so unmanned, so weak from sickness and 
faint-lieartedness. I must go forth into the garden to breathe one 
breath of the fresh air. 

Tay. You will catch your death of cold, my Lord ! 

Dakn. (forcing Taylob aside, who tries in vain to detain him). I'd 
rather die a thousand deaths of cold without, than freeze to death with 
terror here within, (lie thrusts Taylob aside violently, catches up a 
furred cloak, and followed by Taylob rushes through the door (u. s. 
left), springs down the stairs, opens the main entrance door, left side, 
and flies out. 

As they disappear (l. s., rear). ' 

Both, (without). I have watched the match through the key-hole 
It does not burn. Unlock the door ! Let me go in and see to it. 

(Sound of struggling without.) 

Fbbnch Pabis (without). Oh, go not in, my Lord ! Oh, go not in ! 
Tempt not your fate, my Lord ! You will perish ! Have patience, my 
dear Lord ; for the Queen's sake, have patience ! If not for your own 
sake, for the Queen's sake forbear ! 

All is now quiet without and within — a pause of a few minutes — 
suddenly the slow-match flares up; kindles the train; thefi/re runs across 
the room ; the powder explodes ; the house blows up and falls in ruins, 
and through the shattered rear (representing the outer wall of the house) 
are seen the corpses of Dabnlet and Tayxok, strangled, lying dead on 
a sort of terrace, so as to be distinctly visible from the front. View of 
Edinburgh and Arthur's Seat in the distance. Immediate clangor of 
bells and cries of the alarmed neighborhood. Amid the uproar the voice 
of 8iE Abchibald Douglas, at the extreme rear, is distinctly heard. 

Balfoub. Eternal good night to my Lord Darnley ! The deed is 
done, and well done ! 

As the smoke drifts away, the din without increases ; other bells ring- 
ing alarm, join in amid the deafening clangor. Curtain falls. 
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Bothwell Castle. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment of the Suite occupied by the Eael of Mxir- 
KAT, in Edinburgh. Date, ith April, 1567. 

The curtain rises upon Murray, in earnest discourse with Mor- 
ton and Lbthington, discussing the affairs of Scotland. 

Murray. It grieves me sorely to find myself all powerless to avert 
such evils from my country ; to see my sister falling completely in the 
snares of such a man as Hepburn, the profligate, the simple sworder 
and however brave — no man can deny his valiantness — so utterly de- 
void of principles we follow as our guides. 

Morton. Murray, between us, who understand each other thorough- 
ly, what need is there of empty words. It is with us as with the old 
Roman augurs; they could scarcely look each other in the face with-, 
out laughing. Such utterances as yours, my lord, are giff-gaff. Your 
goal is supreme power. You thirst, you hunger, languish for the 
crown, or at least the sovereign authority denied by birth, by accident. 
You talk too much and are too squeamish. You do not object to eat 
the cosset when the butcher has dressed it for your table; but shrink 
yourself from killing it or even standing by to see the butcher slay and 
flay it. You talk too much. When we had kept your skirts all clean 
and clear of Rizzio's taking off", so that the poor thing, your sister. 
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verily believed you innocent of blame, and claimed your sympathy, 
and gave you her confidence, you needs must talk and over-act the 
part. Again, when Darnley was blown up and opportunely, and your 
noble countess was taken sick and summoned you to her side, you 
needs must talk anew, and the whole country rung with words you 
dropped in going to her. What was repeated showed you were all 
privy to the plot. Away to France. We made short work with Rizzio 
and with but little space got rid of Darnley. Set off for France ! Leave 
all to Lethington and me ! This man, this Bothwell, has not risen so 
high, but that we can fly a hawk will bring him down. He is too 
honest. He thinks he can rule without a party. No man ever could 
do that ; rule by sheer force of will, of loyalty. He dreams that de- 
votion to his country, to Scotland, " Land o' the Leal," and his still 
stronger passion for the Queen, are all that is needed. 

MuR. Bad as they say we are, I must admit (laughing slyly) that 
among our blcbokguarda Bothwell is that rara avis, a white crow, a mi- 
racle of virtue. 

MoR. Make no delay, blindfold the Queen ! Never was woman so 
ductile in the hands of anyone can play on her affections ; so easily 
cajoled. Consign your only child, your daughter, to her wardship, 
and remit to her best offices your countess ! This will be a blind. 
This very trust will allay all her suspicions. 

MuB. But, meanwhile, you take no count of Bothwell. Maitland, 
my Lord of Morton, seems too sanguine. 

Lethington. Bothwell's sun is soaring to its noon. Never a sun 
arose that did not have a setting, some sooner and some later. The 
days are short in Scotland, except in summer, and summer's not yet 
come. As yet 'tis early spring, with weather most uncertain. The 
coming summer must be all ours with its long days and longer twilights. 
Before the summer solstice, Bothwell's day will have been swallowed 
up by night. The game is ours. We hold the winning cards. 
{Significantly) I hold the ace of trumpa ? 

MuK. {eagerly). The ace of trumps ? How ? Who ? 

Lbth. Kirkaldy, Laird of Grange. 

MuR. iKirkaldy ? 

Leth. Ay ; you seem astonished. You do not note the setting of 
the wind as does an eye, like mine, that is ever fixed upon the vane of 
popular opinion and circumstances. Kirkaldy is a mere soldier ; a good 
one, it is true, but nothing more. His head is not well balanced, and his 
heart impressionable. Already he casts sheep's-eyes upon your sis- 
ter, and she returns his gaze with sympathetic glances. Poor woman, 
I would pity her did she not stand between us and our fortunes ; but 
pity is too precions a commodity to throw away. I admit that she 
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loves Bothwell with all the passionate ardor of her double nature. She 
comes by it honestly. She has it from her father, the late king, who 
gave so many noble sprouts to Scotland ; and from a mother, the 
woman of Lorraine, the Guise. And, more, report assigns to her 
prime favorite, the gay gallant, gracious Cardinal Beatoun, the author- 
ship of Mary Stuart. Mary herself, although so dead in love with 
B )thwell, that she denied long since no proofs of if ; long", long before 
we recognized the fact ; yes, loved him back into the days when she 
wore weeds for Francis — nathless, she had an eye meanwhile for others ; 
Damville, Chastelard, John Gordon ; nay she went so far as to handfast 
and then wed Darnley ; loving this Bothwell all the time. She is a born 
coquette ; not bad, but easily twisted around a subtle finger. Leave all 
to us, to me ! Kirkaldy is my ace of trumps ! As Morton saj's, "Away 
to London, to Elizabeth, to Prance : be patient : bide the time !" 




James Stuart, Earl of Moray. 

MuE. (who has listened attentively and reflectively, and marked the 
drift of all these wrguments). My mails are all prepared. Keep me 
advised ! My amplest influence and most puissant backing you have 
— may use them to the uttermost ; but save appearances. Keep me 
clear from blame, and, if I grasp the sceptre, rest assured we will 
divide. Farewell. {Exit.) 
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Leth. (as MuBKAr goes out). God speed ! ( To Morton, who has 
latterly remained somewhat in the background ; silent, but intent on every 
word that passes). Divide ! Yes, that we will, or your proud day, 
my Earl of Murray, will be as short as Darnley's was, as Bothwell's 
shall be. {Extending his hand to Morton, who grasps and shakes it 
assentingly.) Now, for Kirkaldy ! to plume the popinjay, and set him 
up, so that his vivid colors shall attract our bird's attention.* Then, 
with dulcet piping on our part, all safely hid, we'll tole her into the 
trap we have set. After that, when Mary's taken, away with the 
popinjay ; into the dust heap with him ! I must follow Murray, to get 
him off for London and to France ; our work brooks no delay. (Exit.) 



* Here the question suggests itself, Why did Mary permit herself to be deluded by 
Kirkaldy ? Was she, like many women of her class, suddenly overcome by a wild 
spasm of passion for him— one of those outbreaks which Bothwell so greatly feared 
after his marriage with her, and against which he guarded her and his honor with the 
ultra suspicions jealousy of a Spaniard ; or did she believe, as the celebrated English, 
historian Lord Mahon, expresses it, " No one, perhaps, except the immovable Knox, was 
able to bear up against them [her charms?] Her transcendant beauty [?] was joined to 
the most bewitching manners, and few even of her bitterest enemies could help doing 
homage to the mastery which she. thus exerted over the hearts of men." 

" But her mental gifts were still more remarkable. Acuteness, grasp, readiness, 
and fertility of resource were all characteristic of her intellect. The subtlest statesman 
could not circumvent her. The most practised reasoners failed to get the better of her 
in discussion. Menace could not daunt, danger rather inspirited her. We have said 
that Knox' was invulnerable to the graces of her person and the witchery of her man- 
ners ; but it is plain, even from his own reports of interviews which took place between 
them, that he was no match for her in argument. The greatest of English queens was 
her contemporary, and in some respects her rival, but even Elizabeth's genius looks pale 
when confronted with the brilliancy of Mary's. She seemed indeed born to ru'.e the 
world, and had her self-control been at all proportionate to her anirage, her talent, and 
her beauty, she would in all probability have accomplished results in her day that 
must have had an enduring influence upon the destinies of Europe. But the'strensth 
OF HER PASSIONS RUINED ALL. ^^ Combined with her penetrating intellect and her 
noble physique, there was an emotional nature as ardent as it was unscrupulous. _^^ 

" It is when we take all these elements into consideration, and view her conduct in 
the light of them, that alone we have any chance of dispelling the almost enigmatic ob- 
scurity which has appeared so long to surround her history." 

" At the bar of impartial justice, Mary Stuart stands convicted of having been 'Act 
and Part ' in the murder of her hnsband, Darnley. 

"As to the other point of her having acted under the influence of a guilty attach- 
ment to Bothwell, there is still less room for Iiesitation. Let any one only read over 
that Apology for her marriage, which she transmitted to the Guises of France, and it 
must be obvious how painfully she flounders between truth and falsehood. Every- 
thing, Indeed, points to the same conclusion. That most unseemly visit of hers to 
Bothwell, at his Castle of Hermitage ; that mockery of justice by which he was acquitted 
of having any share in the murder of Darnley; that aesubb story of the Queen's rav- 
ishment, which it is impossible for any candid reader to peruse without seeing that, like 
Horace's girl, the Queen was but male pertinax in the matter ; those passionate ex- 
pressions which she uttered of her determination to cling to Bothwell, even after it 
was clear that to do so would prove her ruin, all lead to the same conclusion— that 
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MoK. {looking after him with a subdued cunning laugh). Am I alone 
of iron ; as Murray often saith, impenetrable ? Am I the only Lord in 
Scotland that is proof against this Mary Stuart ? And yet, it seems to 
be so. Little does Maitland dream that I see through him as through 
all the rest. Away, Earl Murray ! Justly, Maitland looks beyond, and 
thinks that as he rolls each stone up, slowly or swiftly, but ever surely, 
to the edge of the beetling crag, that he can topple over each in turn and, 
then, at last, Mary remains queen, with Maitland, her Prime Minister. He 




James Douglas, Fourth Earl of Morton. 



counts without his host. Morton will hold over. Morton, who knows 
no love nor lure but interest. When Kirkaldy has served Murray's turn 



she was laboring under an almost insane passion for the worthless profligate." (Why 
use such terms of the "great Earl " ? Was he worse than his peers ? No! Was he as 
bad ? No ! Was he far better ? Tes. He was honest, lojal^and intrepid. 

It is quite needless to call in, for the decision of this (Question, the famous Casket 
Letters. These may or may not be genuine. We have no doubt ourselv^ as to the ver- 
dict which sfiould be returned regarding them. But our purpose is already accom- 
plished without their aid. The guilt of Mary, is to our mind dear as any proposition in 
Euclid, and the bona fides of Buchanan Is vindicated. That there may not be errors, 
extravagances and exaggerations in his "Detectio," we do not maintain. These are in- 
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* 
and Lethington his own, as he supposes, in truth mine, he too must go 
and Morton reign as Regent nominally ; in fact, with England's back- 
ing, as dictator. King in all but name, supreme. {Scene changes.) 

(A lapse of eleven days* is supposed to occur between this Scene and 
Scene II.) 



SCENE II.— The interior of the famous "-Annesley Tamern" in Edin- 
hurgh, after the termination of the historic "Ainslie Supper." Time, 
after midnight, l^thr-%Oth April, 1567. Visible evidences, to the rear of 
the stage, that a grand banquet is just concluded. The wax candles 
in the candelabra have guttered away or burnt down. A long dis- 
ordered table is strewn vyith the relics of a feast ; goblets and flagons 
upset upon the table, around which appear many chairs and stools, 
some still upon their legs and others overturned. Several of the guests^ 
overcome with wine, are being helped or carried out by attendants, 
others are being cloaked. Cries are heard without summoning the 
horses and suites of noted guests. Bothwell, HnNTLET, Morton, 
LETHiNGTON-aracf others stand apairt, talHng over what has occurred. 
BoTHWELL and Huntley disengage themselves from the groups 
and come forward ; the rest go out by the rear door. 

BoTftwEiiL. You must admit, my brother, that never was a ticklish 
piece of business better managed. With all my hopes and strong 
abiding faith, I scarcely could have counted on such an unanimity. 
Why all signed willingly, except that sneaking Eglinton, who stole away 
so quietly, he disappeared like a very wraith. Here I hold the Bond 
(showing a roll of parchment) signed by at least five bishops, the 
bastard, Murray, nine earls and seven lords of little less account, 
among the high nobility, papists and protestants alike, counselling 
and urging the Queen to marry me. It sets forth that she cannot 
find throughout the world a nobler or more fitting mate, endowed 



cident to all men who write as near as he did to the date at which the events recorded 
actually took place. But his substantial accuracy is estahlished, and however much our 
romantic or sentimental feelings may be wounded, we must, in deference to hiitorical 
fact, admit that the beautiful Queen Mart was, in reality, one of the host aban- 
doned AND TJNSORUPXTLOUS OP HER SEX." 

* In order to indicate the intervals, the longer or more important lapses of time be- 
tween the Scenes in Acts IV. and V., it might be advisable to drop an inter-act curtain, 
as Irving does, at the end of Act II. of his adaptation of " The Merchant of Venice," 
after the elopement of Jessica and Lorenzo, and lift it again to exhibit the return of 
Shylock to his desolate home. 
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with all the qualities most proper for the station. By it they pledge 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honors to sustain and maintain 
the marriage and its consequence, fas et nefaa: nay, what is more 
and stronger, therein they invoke upon their souls the stigma of 
being accounted unworthy and faithless traitors, neither worthy of 
reputation nor credit at any time thereafter, if they violate their 
pledges as signed by them (pointing to the signatures on the Bond or 
roll he holds). Never in Scotland was there signed a stronger Bond, 
or one of which the intention was more clearly manifest. Is it not so ? 

Huntley. Assuredly, you have the adhesion of the major part of 
the most powerful peers and strongest hands and intellects in Scotland. 

Both, {unrolling the parchment and pointing to the leading signa- 
ture). And, see, my old enemy, James Stuart, leads the roll. It is true 
he was not present, but that is in keeping with his cajitious character. 
I hardly thought he would sign, but his second self, his Machiavel, that 
arch devil, Morton, or the Chameleon, Lethington, cajoled or coaxed 
him into it. However, I ought not to be so much surprised after all, 
recalling that after Darnley was sent so opportunely to his appro- 
priate place — even before I was acquitted of all art and part in the 
grim work : and while the miserable rabble of the capital and so man}' 
of the better classes of the burghers were wildest in their underhand as 
well as open accusations against the Queen and myself — he had the 
courage to give me a grand banquet in his lodgings, to testify his full 
belief in his royal sister's innocence and in my own, of any participa- 
tion in the death of that unfledged booby and bustard with fine legs. 

Hunt. Ay, and thereby to the world gave best assurance that he, 
at all events, was certain that you, my dear Bothwell, was entirely free 
from guilt. 

Both, (with a quiet laugh). Considering that in intention and in 
everything, save that his hands were neither black with powder nor 
red with blood, the 'bastard ' was as guilty as any one of us. I had a 
right at least to thus much countenance and backing. _ ^He is a sneak- 
jngjicg,, who aye makes his fangs meet in the leg behind when the 
wolf is close beset in fron t ; but never flies at the throat, unless the 
rest of the pack have crippled the quarry. Huntley, you must confess, 
and you have reason to do so, that he is a dangerous — if but a sneaking 
tyke. 

Hunt. Much as you have occasion to hate Murray for the past, 
how much more I ; my race 's ruin, my father's death, my brother's 
judicial murder ; all, all were due to him. To you I owe my rehabilit- 
ation ; my life can scarcely pay the debt. (Extending his hand, which 
BoTHWEiiL grasps with fervor.) In life and death I am yours ; command 
me. 
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Both. Brother, I am right glad that of your own accord and with- 
out any solicitation you speak so strongly. Can I count on you ? 

Hunt, (raising his right hand, as if affirming what he says). I repeat, 
command me ! Simply express your wishes, and what you wish is as 
good as done. 

Both, {again exhibiting the roll of parchment that he holds). You 
see this Bond ! It recommends me as the most proper husband for the 
Queen ; although I am a married m9,n and my "wife is your sister. I 
must be divorced. The Queen desires, Scotland needs the sacrifice. 
It is a hard condition, but let your sister Jane consent and I wiU endow 
her richly for the future. The Barony of Haddington and aJl its ample 
revenues shall be assigned to her and hers forever. As for you, the 
House of Gordon shall be most richly recompensed and lift its noble 
head as rich in land and appanage as in its palmiest days. 

Hunt, (after a thoughifvl pause, then sadly but firmly.) These a/re 
hard lines, James Hepburn ; but I consent. Your marriage with the 
Queen has now become an absolute necessity for her, for you, for 
Scotland ; ay, for me, and necessity knows no law. Again, I repeat 
(giving his hand to Bothwell), for life, for death, command me ! 
Now, what more ? 

Both. Delay is our worst enemy. Nowadays things move fast and 
every hour lost is pregnant with peril and augmenting difficulties. 
The next step is to publicly gain possession of the Queen's person. 
This must be done through the semblance of a ravishment. She has 
I consented ; she is all ready to hoodwink the good people. I must 
' carry her off to my grim Castle of Dunbar. After she has been there, 
alone with me, you understand me, Huntley, for some half a score of 
days or so, and in my power absolute, with her consent, connivance 
and full will, she must wed me (significantly) jtQ_saye_n^t little 
reputation she has^left. In fact the thing stands so there is no time to 
lose, even to save what little credit has been left her by Murray, Mor- 
ton, Maitland and their crew. 

Hunt, (starting). What do you mean ? 

Both. The answer must be spoken in your ear, so that no second 
ear can catch it. (He whispers a few words to Huntlet, who by 
gestures expresses the greatest astonishment.) 

Hunt, (mth bated breath, stammering.) What ! What ? By you ? 

BoTS. (lays his fingers on his lips). You now understand that any 
delay is impossible. 

Hunt, (shaking his head). No, no ; indeed no ! 

Both. Now off with you, you most astonished man. Make all 
your preparations and your moves in strict accordance with the plans 
that I here give you. (Takes two folded papers from the bosom of his 
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doublet, and hands them to Huntley.) The smallest is for you. Deliver 
the second, largest, to the Queen. After she reads it, let me 
have due answer as fast as horse and man can bring it. Keep me ad- 
vised from time to time. I have ever lived up to the fullest meaning 
of the motto of my house, " Kiip trest !" Be faithful ! I will be 
ready ! See that you get a good ready lilsewise ! Now, good-night. 
After all this, are you with me ? 

HuKT. Again I repeat, command me ! I am yours for life, for 
death. {As he speaks these words, he half draws his sword from its scab- 
bard and thrusts it in with an audible snap, as if to accentuate his 
words.) For life, for death ! Good-night, 

Both. Good-night, my brother ! God be with you ! Good-night ! 

Htjntley goes out by the main door in the rea/r ; Bothwell stands 
lost in thought for a moment, then brings his hands together with a loud 
clap, as if perfectly satisfied, and leaves the room by a side door. 

The scene (III.) closesin front of the banquet table and disorder in the 
rear, so as to allow ample time to clear the stage, behind, during the suc- 
ceeding Scene III. 

Between Scenes II. and III. about four days are supposed to elapse. 
The other intervals between the following scenes can be intimated by the 
dropping of an interlude curtain. 



SCENE III. — At the fountain- or Almond-Bridge {Foulbriggis) between 
one and two miles outside tlie old walls of Edinburgh, and about 
three-quarters of a mile distant from the Castle on the Old Linlith- 
gow road, which entered the capital by the West Port. Time, 
High-noon, 2ith April, 1567. 

Bothwell {enters from the right hand, followed by Captain 
Blkckawek, both are in full armor. To those without). Halt! Captain 
Blackadder send out patrols and make such dispositions, that no party 
from the West, many or few, upon the causeway, proper, on a by-road 
or across the fields, can reach the West Port without being intercepted. 
If a company should present itself in arms and make a show of fight, 
attack them instantly, but shoot no shot nor arrow. Do the work 
without noise and with cold steel. See to it ; I trust to your experience 
and discretion. (Exit Blackadder l. h. Drawing off his gauntlet 
and extricating a letter, which he reads.) This is from my ladye-love. 
She tells me that until she lay at Linlithgow last night she had an 
escort of three hundred horsemen, but, there, got rid of them. My 
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'i sweetheart is no fool and twists men round her fingers as deftly as 
ii^e threads her needle. — Moreover, she bids me bring with me, a 
force full strong enough to crush out any opposition. I have antici- 
pated both her fears and wishes, and a regiment more trustworthy in 
every respect, never followed a leader for a desperate adventure. (Noise 
of a galloping a horse without, l. h.) 
Patrol {without, l. h.) Halt ! Dismount ! Whence ? Whither ? 
French Paris (without). A friend, from Linlithgow ; dispatches 
for my Lord, the Earl of Bothwell. 
Patrol (without). Pass, friend ; but leave your horse. 

Enter French Paris, l. h. 

Both, (eagerly). Well ! Have you a letter ; any token ? 

French P. Nothing; none is needed, mighty Lord. Every- 
"; thing is as you ordered. The Queen is even here, and has with her 
i not to exceed a dozen riders. 

Both. Any men of note ? 

French P. llhejlarl of Huntley/'Sir William Maitland of Lething- 
ton, and Sir James Melvil. The rest are grooms and jackmen. 

(Renewed trampling of horses, without, l. h.) 

Patrol (without, l. h.) Halt ! 

Captain Blackadder (without, l. h.) Welcome, illustrious Prin- 
cess ! 

Mart (without). What means this armed array? Where is the 
Earl of Bothwell? 

Blackadder (without). A bow-shot distant by the bridge. 

Mary (without). I will dismount ; I am weary of the saddle ; Hunt- 
ley, Maitland and Melville follow me. Let the valetaille bide here. 

Mary enters (.l. h.), accompanied by the Earl of Huntley, Lkth- 
ington, Melville, and Captain Blackadder in the rear. These no 
sooner appear on the stage than a body of dismounted jackmen (spear- 
men) enter from hoth sides and form, so as to close every exit from the 
stage to any one. 

As Mary advances Bothwell rushes to meet her, and kneeling kisses 
her hand. Before either can speak Melville steps suddenly forward 
to separate them. 

Mrlville. What means this violence ?* Earl of Bothwell, does 
this mean ravishment ? This is foul treason ! 

Both, (with a sudden burst of fury). False meddling fool, I'll stop 
your interference for all time, and send you to find out if that which 
your coadjutor Maitland doth deny exists ; to Hell ! 



* Melville's sudden burst of loyalty is a very slight anachronism. It occurred 
elsewhere, hut it did take place, and Mary barely saved her life. 
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(BoTHWELL jerks out Ma dagger and strides furiously towards 
!MBLviLiiE. The latter partially shelters himself behind Huntley, 
while Mart throws herself between them.) 

Mary. Spare him, my Lord ! For my sake, spare him. He is not 
worth your anger. He is no soldier, he is a mere courtier. He meant 
no harm ; he merely asked what I now ask. Why do you meet me 
thus in arms and force ? 

Both. (a,side to. Mary). Need we dissemble longer ? (Maky makes 
an affirmative sign.) Captain Blackadder, look to these gentlemen. 
My Lords, Earls Huntley and Maitland ; yes. Sir James, even you, 
you are in no danger for yourselves, but a mighty peril threatens 
her majesty in Edinburgh. This, I am here to prevent. She must 
away with me to Dunbar. Within its walls she is safe from every 
menace. With your permission, mighty Princess, we will set forth at 
once. (Aside to Mary.) Can you stand the journey. You know 
the road and distance well. (Mary makes another affirmative sign, only 
iiisible to Bothwell.) Captain Blackadder, get the men to horse ; but 
sound no trumpet. We needs must arouse no question in the city. 
Send on ahead half a dozen of our best mounted troopers in order 
to have everything prepared and fitting for the reception of our sov- 
ereign lord, the Queen. Despatch ! {Exit Blackadder, l. h. An 
alarm bell rings out in Edinburgh.) Hark ! there is no time to lose ! 
French Paris, conduct these gentlemen to their horses. 

(Exit Huntley, Melville, Lethington an<J French Paris, l. h.) 

Both, (blows a whistle. Enter, r. h.. Hay of Talla). Laird of 
Talla, leave a strong rear-guard to cover and conceal our movements 
and keep back all pursuit. If possible, do not take life. (A cannon 
shot, without, from the Oastle of Edinburgh^ Curses upon the fool ; 
what means the Governor, Sir James Balfour. Can I trust that man ? 
What means that shooting from th^ Castle. My Laird of Talla, we 
must not be pressed. You know your business. (Another alarm bell 
rings.) Ha ! the Tocsin of St. Giles ! (Significantly.) If necessary, 
kill ! The Queen needs easy riding. We must not be pressed. 

Laird op Talla. Make yourself easy ; I know what you mean. I 
have made all my dispositions. (Makes amilitary salute and exit, R. h.) 

Enter, l. h.. Captain Blackadder. 
Black. The advanced guard has marched. The Laird of Talla has 
some four hundred good sturdy men to hold the rear. The main body 
is composed of the pick of the whole force ! they "arfe in the saddle. 
Both, (to the Queen). If you di'6 rekdy, let US'gfti' ' 
Mart (smiling, a«i(?e)." "R'6ady;'ay'e i^i^f'."i8Ke' exfcntln her haml to 
Bothwell, He takes it, kisses it and leads her f<jrlh, l. n.) 

'inirlJ uiflJiw nifil riDl'lo o-; i n;(l f iI-moiMIA Ii-,/' . - f ji;;..! 
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Black, (following). I told that dry old quiz, Sir James Melville, that 
the Queen was ravished with her own consent. I rather think he'll 
And it so, and to his sorrow, when, once, he gets to Dunbar. {Exit, l. h.) 

Between Scenes III. and IV., an interval of an afternoon and evening 
is supposed to elapse. 



SCENE IV. — An apartment in the Castle of Dunbar (destroyed within 
three years by the Eabl op Murkat, after he had becomi Regent). 
Time, the night of 2ith April, 1567 ; the same day Bothwell met 
Queen Mary at Fountain or Almond-Bridge, near Edinburgh, and 
had escorted her to the Fortress of Dunbar, of which he was Castellan. 




Ruins of Dunbar Castle. 

BoTHWELL (now in half armor, booted to the thigh, leads in Mart, still 
equipped for riding. Me enters, speaking with severity, as if to others 
behind the scenes). Look to yourselves, my Lords ! We brook no 
interference. Blackadder, restore their swords and relieve them from 
guard and let them go. Although they are my foes and unfriends 
to the Queen, they need not fear if they comport themselves in peace 
and offer neither counsel nor resistance to my purposes. ( To Mary.) 
This ends the farce and need of it. Why was it necessary that I thy 
lover should be put to this, and seem to seize at Fountain-Bridge, by 
force, what has been mine for years, my other self, my very self, my 
Mary ? 

Mary. 'Tis better so. This seeming justifies that upon which I 
have been long resolved. Although I have so often lain within thine 
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arms— tliy wife in all but the mere name — I yearned to be thy wife by 
- right, all that I had been years, iu soul, ay, a twelvemonth in very deed. 

Both. It scarcely needed this ; but still thy wish was law to tliy true 
knight. When at that Annesley Supper eight earls — besides that subtle 
traitor, thy bastard brother, Murray, who had signed before — five 
bishops and eleven barons subscribed the Bond, pledging themselves, 
their sacred honor and their powers, to defend me against every 
calumny and charge of wrong doing, and avowing I was fittest mate 
for Scotland's queen, what need then of a seeming ravishment. When 
the wife ^ou m &^p mpwpfl, .Ttinp Gordon, and her brother, earl and 
head of her house haa, tor a price — the Barony of Haddington and 
its dependencies — bargained, consented to a divorce ; and Jane and I 
agreed that we should be put apart by every court has cognizance 
of such affairs in Scotland ; it seems, to use the language of your creed, 
a work of supererogation to act the part of a foul ravishing . But still, 
my love, you willed it, and it is done. 

Mart. Oh, Bothwell, little does your fearless heart understand my 
painful situation. Many, oh how many, flout your love for giving up 
her heart to thee, although acquitted by thy peers of all complicity in 
the murder of the wretched Darnley. 

Both, (interrupting her). Murder ! What term is this to me ? Did 
I not act in strict accordance with your wishes, else had I done the 
deed openly, in the sight of day, yea, fearlessly, as I slew Elliott of the 
Park or would slay any one that came between thy heart and hand, 
thyself and me. 

Maky (laying her hand caressingly on Ma arm). Bothwell, my 
James, between us this is comedy ; but to the world a tragedy. Could 
I, by blood a Guise, be ignorant of the growing popular force and 
influence {scornfully)— ovi upon the hour that the people came to have 
a voice in the aflfairs of sovereigns ! They must be conciliated with a 
show of deference to their opinions. We need but show a little defer- 
ence — would I could better play the part — to blind them, lead them, 
rule them, as we will. This is but statescraft, policy, and conquers as 
surely as the slash of sword and crash of cannon. Now I am in thy 
power, in thy castle, helpless ; a lone woman, in the grasp of one ac- 
cused of conquering our sex by magic arts and philtres — nay, be not 
angry — fiercely as my soldier storms a breach.* Where do I now stand ? 



* While so very many pens — anxious to enlist in the romantic role of knight-errants 
—have devoted themselves in the endeavor to clear the character of Mary, invest her 
with more than mortal faculties, and even ascribe to her poetic genius, great powers 
at versification — which she did not possess — and assign to her the attributes of a real 
martyr— whl<;h she was not— since a true martyr must be, not only a victim, but an in- 
nocent one: every siich romantic pen and pencil have ranged themselves with the 
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What foreign prince would seelc tlie liand of Mary after the daring 
gallant, James Hepburn, liad held her helpless over-night in his strong- 
hold alone, without a chamber lady. (Sadly.) No sovereign ]irince ; nay, 

lankB of those devoted t" the misrepresentation of her only true lover, her only con- 
stant and loyal champion, Bothwell. Michelet demonstrates how little truth can be 
placed in Brantome'e testimony against him; and invalidates that, the only contem- 
liorary evidence, as to the want of manly beauty and grace in her life-long lover and 
third husband. Mary's statue in Westminster Abbey is as much a proof against her 
tonching transcendant physical beauty as the only existing picture— the basis of 
iill others— known as the Hardwick portrait. 

She was not beautiful in the real sense of the word, but through other faculties as 
fascinating as a Circe, and Bothwell was, according to disinterested pen-portraits, an 
eminently attractive man. No authentic likeness of him exists, and— as is now almost 
universally admitted — he was a man renowned for qualities the most alluring to the 
opposite sex, and possessed of a loyalty beyond or equal to any proof and of a con- 
summate courage, such as that with which even mythical heroes are seldom endowed. 
The fact is, he would rather kill than coax. 

Even Gilbert Stuart— Mary's great partisan — drew a better picture of Bothwell, and 
gave him a higher character than the majority of lilstorical writers prior to this gen- 
eration ; and Hoeack, the Queen's Advocate, represents him as endowed with the 
noblest qnallties a man can possess. 

Stuart writes thus (160-2, 230-1, 237) : " The breach between the Queen and her 
husband was already too great; and he [Murray] studied to make it irreparable. The 
Earl of Bothwell has acquired an ascendency in her councils; and he [Murray] courted 
him with assiduities and flattery. Mary herself was eager to bind them together in a 
lasting amity, and fancied to add to her happiness by the firmness of their union." * * 

James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, was bom to an opulent fortune, and to an 
hereditary command over numerous retainers. His fidelity to the crown had diecovered 
itidf during the struggles of the Reformation. His zeal, services, and sufferings in 
that boisterous period, were distant recommendations of him. In the Rebellion ex- 
cited by the Earl of Murray, his exertions were later and more interesting. But what 
chiefly endeared him to Mary, was the support he had afforded her against the mur- 
derers of David Kizzio. It was by his means, in a great measure, that she was enabled 
to recover her importance, and to chase them ont of her kingdom. Her gratitude to 
him was excessive ; and he Improved the favorable impressions he had made, with un- 
ceasing courtesy and attention. By her favor he rose to exercise all the power of goier^i. 
rnent. * * A boundless love of power, a fearless corruption, and a riotous 
prodigality were his characteristics, "^ * He could scheme the most criminal 
enterprises, and was desperate enough to put them in execution. * * A 
polished exterior rendered his vices more dangerous. He was in the prime vigor of 
LIFE ; AND his person AND BEHAVIOR WERE ATTRACTING. A passlon for pleasure in- 
volved him in intrigues and gallantry. A taste for trifles, elegance of address, and 
softness of manner, so aUurincj to women of every condition, heightened the complais- 
ance with which they naturally survey the Imperfections of the voluptuous. ("Tlis 
merits, his address, his assiduity and his persuasions overcame her." 830.) * » 
To establish himself in greatness, he was ready to perpetrate whatever is most 
flagitious, and could think without emotion of treachery, poison, and the dagger. The 
Earl of Murray, whom he wished to employ as a ladder to advance him to grandeur, 
penetrating into his character, availed himself of it ; and he was utterly overthrown by 
a man, whose ambition was not less extravagant, but whose abilities, dissimulation, 
and refinement, were far more transcendent and profound." 
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not a scion of a royal line would seek me for a mate, now that I have 
been thy spoil. (Oaily.) Nay, darling, if thy sweetheart marry must, 
she'd have to courtesy humbly for the hand of one of Scotland's rude 
and haughty lords — all whom I hate and loathe save thee, my love, 
my long-loved, trusted and faithful Hepburn. Yes, if I took a subject 
to my bed it could not be without the general feeling that what you 
rapt by force, by force you had enjoyed. Now, do you see into my 
little plot V The world knows not how long I have been thine in truth ; 
thine every way. The game is now played out. We can afford to 



"This fatal promise fto marry Bothwell], wtiile it invigorated all his passions, gave 
a relief to the painful agitations of the Queen. The recentness of her terrors disposed 
her the more readily to give admittance to softer sensations ; and he had too much 
gallantry not to press this advantage, and to display all the ardors of a lover. He even 
affected to have fears of the disappointment of his love. All her feelings were ex- 
quisite ; and he knew how to awaken them. The elegance of their entertainment, of 
which he had previously been careful, their solitude and the near prospect of their in- 
dissoluble union, invited them to indulge in the delirium of pleasure. During twelve 
days she was under the dominion of a young and agreeable, a daring, and an unprin- 
cipled profligate ; skillful in seduction and accustomed to impose on female frailty ; 
who could read in her look the emotions of her heart, and the secret workings of forbid- 
den desires ; allure her mind to give itself up to the power of the imagination and the 
senses ; take a pastime even in her pangs of remorse, and make them act as a zest 
to enjoyment ; mark the conflicts and the progress of expiring virtue ; and exult in 
the triumphs of sensibility over shame." 

" After that Bothwell had anticipated with the Queen the tenderest rights of a hus- 
band, it was proper to think of the ceremonial of their marriage." 

" It was only by slow degrees, and by habits of caution, vigilance, and address, 
that he could hope to be formidable. With the assistance of the Queen, it was his flrst 
care to uphold the splendor of the court ; aud, immediately after tlie marriage, the 
Board of Privy Council reflected a heavy lustre to him by its distinction. There assisted 
in it, the Earls of Huntley and Crawford, the Lords Fleming, Herries and Boyd, with 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the Bishops of Galloway and Eoss." 

Crawford tell us Bothwell was "One of the handsomest men of his time ;" "a 
man generally esteemed and applauded ; the darling of the common people for his 
courage and liberality, and the envy of the court." Agnes Strickland admits, "As long 
as he [Bothwell] remained faithful to his duty, she [Mary] was safe." Proofs that 
Bothwell was the cynosure among his peers could be piled like Pelion upon Ossa." At 
quotation from Hosack must however close this note. " Bothwell was the only one 
of the great nobles of Scotland, who from flrst to last had remained faithful to her 
mother [Mary of Guise] and herself. * * Whatever may have been his follies 
or his crimes, rio man could say James Hepburn was either a hypocHle or a traitor. 
Though staunch to the religion he professed he never made it the cloak of his ambition ; 
though driven into exile and reduced to extreme poverty by the malice of his enemies 
lie never, so far as we know, accepted of a foreign bribe. [Of what single other noble 
could this be said.] In an age when political fidelity was the rarest of virtues, we 
need not be surprised that his sovereign at this time trusted and rewarded him * * 
although the common people admired his liberality and courage (' his character- 
istic daring"). Bothwell among his brother nobles had no friends. Why ? They 
envied his gifts and more his influence with the Queen. Need any man ask a higher 
eulogy than his enemies have been compelled to accord." 
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throw the cards away and grasp the stakes we have so subtly won. 
Who can gainsay our marriage now ? The high nobility have urged 
me to wed thee as worthy my espousals. I agree. And now, like a 
knight errant, you have borne me off, as Pluto bore to Hades Pros- 
erpine. All that remains is but to wed, to wed before the world as we 
were wed when first I listened to thy passion' s s peech a nd gaifi-myiifilf 
in alltbut name of wifej_to^thee. Carry me back to Edinburgh and 
there let holy church unite us by one rite, even though it be in secret. 
Then marry me in public by those forms to which you yield obedience 
— forms through which neither my love nor fond caresses, nay, my high 
commands could n^ver make you break. Think you I do not honor 
you for that ! The man that lives up to such motto of his house, 
" Klip Trest," and cannot be induced to swerve from that at the appeal 
of ambition, statescraft, nay, far more, of passion ; by the lure of the 
possession of the woman that he loves, that woman too a queen, a 
loving, lovely queen ; that is the man for me. Forgive that I have 
brought you to this pass ; and triumph with me that my Lorraine blood 
has loosed the knot and brought the end about; that Mary Stuart 
stands before the world so low in public estimation, and so high in her 
grand estimate of Bothwell, her own sore-tried lover, that she must 
wed him or sink so deep that she can never rise again. Do you 
imagine a woman can forget that which she bears within her bosom 
or the one beloved to whom it owes allegiance. Disannul the bonds 
that shackle thee before the world, never to me, and Mary will wed 
thee and glory in the doing it as woman never yet before did, or will 
do such deed. The tempest's passed, we have now reached our port, 
let us repair the past, and in each others arms forget what is fore- 
gone, and valiantly defy or trust the future. Take me — my king, my 
lover, husband, all in one — into thine arms, where I should have ever 
been, had I been ever bold towards thee as thou hast ever shown 
thyself valiant for me and mine. (She throws herself into the arms of 
BoTHWKLL, and then, after fondly caressing her, he leads her out.) 

An internal of about two weeks is supposed to elapse between Scenes 

IV. and V.) 
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SCENE V. — Another Apartment in the Castle of Dunbar. Time, about 
the Ut May, 1567. Makt enters, followed by Bothwell reading a 
despatch. 

BoTHWELii (striking, violently, the paper which he holds). Dearest, I 
learn by this despatch, sent me by one In Edinburgh in wliom I place 
implicit trust, that those same Lords, who, at the Annesley Supper, 
signed the bond urging you to wed with me and pledging "their lives, 
their fortunes and their honors " both to sustain and maintain us twain, 
are plotting now, again, against us both. Who could believe that men 
of such high standing could be guilty of such low practices — such in- 
famy. The. ink was scarcely dry upon the "Ainslie Supper Bond" 
when the principal lords who signed it entered, secretly, into another 
Bond to oppose the execution of the plan of what they had themselves 
suggested. They did not even wait for the consummation of the mar- 
riage, they had so hotly urged upon their Queen, before they bonded 
together to render the union void and negatory. They declare, false 
traitors as they are, that I desire and design to gain possession of the 
royal infant Prince in order to make way with him, even as I mur- 
dered his father,— a crime of which they themselves acquitted me and 
held me scathless, pledging all that men hold dear to uphold my inno- 
cence and support my dignity. By St. Bride of Bothwell, as Hereditary 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, I have fought hard to clear its seas of 
the vilest scum of the ocean, the pirates that infested them, but what 
were they to these, the very scum, although high nobles, of the Earth. 
They make me revolt against my own humanity that I share the form 
and soul of such foul miscreants like them. Bothwell ! Bothwell ! 
you never stained your escutcheon with a lie, nor took a bribe, 
nor swerved from loyalty, nor played the hypocrite, nor used religion 
to cloak hypocrisy ; how ? how could you imagine that there could 
be such utter absence of all sense of honor from the souls of prelates 
and of peers? Out upon it ! Fight, the last dread argument and re- 
source of kings ; they want it, eh ? Well, they shall have it to the bit- 
ter end. 

Mart. Unworthy and faithless tf aitors, as they styled themselves if 
they could or should prove false to these pledges. Infamous wretches ; 
liars all, all the same ilk. They are all the tribe of Judas — ^beginning 
with that miserable Darnley. Is there any truth left on earth — at least 
in Scotland 1 

Both. It seems not. They chai-ge that I have violated you here 
on the 25th of April, — by violence possessed myself of all long since was 
mine through infinite love and tenderness. 

Maky. Why on that day, that very day, I came personally forward 
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and issued a special authority to accomplish your divoi'ce and set you 
free to wed me ; yes, on that day, the suit of the Countess Jane was 
commenced before the Reformed Civil Court. When will these vilest 
accusations cease. 

Both. I fear not till I grasp the truncheon of command, as sovereign 
and as consort, and set my iron heel upon the serpent's head and 
crush it. When that time comes, no more such ill-timed interference, 
sweetheart, as when you saved foul Lethington and fool Melville from 
my dagger's point. My love, your mercy is but weakness. For them, 
for men like Morton and your bastard brother, Murray, there is no 
safe recipes except that which Murray had for Huntley, Chastelard, 
John Gordon, and poor Davie — death ! 

Makt. I see it now ; we will yet have the heads of one and all, 
from the Bastard down through the whole list of falsehood ! Will we 
not, my Bothwell ? I will not be merciful again, my own, unless you 
counsel it. 

Both. And when I so advise, you need not fear to pardon. We 

must set forth for Edinburgh, there to be married and, to avoid all 

future questions, by both rites — in private by the forms that you 

respect ; in public by the rites held sacred by me and by the majority 

_of your subjects. You see the reason for all this : do you consent ? 

Mart. I do, my dearest James ; your wishes are my own ; your 
will my law ; your thoughts my counsellors and guides ; your will my 
judgment. Yes, our marriage must be hurried forward. The life I 
^-^bear within me must not see the light to throw discredit on its authors ; 
that allows no pause. So give your orders. Whatsoe'er they be I ac- 
quiesce in everything. I know that everything you do, is not only the 
wisest for you and me ; my rights, our rights, and Scotland's weal. 

Both. If the Fates smile upon us. Fortuna sequatur : ii "Foitawft 
be propitious, love, we will crush out the whole brood of vipers. 
(Blows a whistle. Enter Fkbnoh Paris.) Bid my adjutant. Captain 
Blackadder, summon to the field all who acknowledge fealty to the 
Hepburn and feel for Mary Stuart the full devotion that they owe 
their Queen. {To Maht.) Within ten days the Courts will set me 
free, and then our marriage must follow most incontinent. 

French Paris. Have you any further orders for your adjutant ? 

Both: Stay, follow me ! It may be better to set down all things 
orderly in writing. The Queen and I will sign each document ; she as 
the source of every power and grace, and I as her Lieutenant-General. 

(Exeunt Mary and Bothwell, French Paris following.) 

Between Scenes V. and, VI., an interval of several days is supposed to 

elapse. 
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Edinburgh Castle 



SCENE VI. — An open space in Edinburgh, in front of the Entrance 
and at the Foot of the ascent to the Gastle. Time, Zd May, 1567. 
Qroups of citizens and their wives crowd the front of the stage, en- 
gaged in animated conversation. 

A Voice (without). Clear the way, they are close at hand. 

Many Voices (without). God save the Queen ! 

(Sound of approaching military music; drums and trumpets playing 
a march, rapidly approaching.) 

BoTHWBLL (without). Cease playing ! (Music stops.) My gallant 
men, throw down your lances. No faitour in Edinburgh shall have 
excuse to say that Bothwjell brought back their sovereign liege. Queen 
Mary, with any show offeree or aught of constraint upon her gracious 
will or person ! 

Enter Maht, led by Bothwell, the latter richly but soberly attired 
in a dress trimmed with wild-cat fur. He is bareheaded, and carries 
his plumed bonnet in his hand. They are accompanied by the Eabl op 
Huntley and suite, Captain Blackaddek, Hackbutteers, Troopers 
dismounted, Attendants, &c. The Queen and Bothwell are preceded 
by trumpeters and drummers, and succeeded by soldiers and attendants'. 
The military form in the rear of the stage and throw out guards towa/rd 
the front, to keep back the crowd. 

Maky. Be covered, my dear lord ; it ill befits the man who is to wed 
the Queen to stand uncovered in her presence. (Bhe playfully 
snatches his bonuet from his hand and places it on Ms head.) 

(The populace stand silent.) 

Captain Blackaddeb (to the crowd). Why do you not cheer ? 
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Have you no welcome for your Queen, and for the noble gentleman 
who is to wed her. 

i Voices {in the crowd). We have no cheers for the murderer and 
murderess of Lord Darnley, our sweet King Henry, Lord Darnley. 

Blackaddeb (rushing info the crowd and striking several with the 
fiai of his sword). Out caitiffs, out ! Cheer, or I will prick you 
with my sword's point until you cry out something. 

{A faint, quavering, unwilling cheer is given.) 

Woman's Voice (in the crowd). God bless your Majesty, if you had 
no art nor part in the slaying of the King, your husband. 




Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley,' King of Scots (murdered). 
Frohi an old print. 



Mabt. This is a sorry welcome for a sovereign to her capital. 
What a contrast to the welcome I received on my return from France 
six years ago. And, yet, I was less happy then without you than now 
with you, my Bothwell ! 
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Both. Thanks, my own sweet, for that kind word and thought. 
The weather welcomes us, if not these caitiflf burghers, on whom the 
sun should fro'WTi. Auspicious be the omen that its brightness floods 
down on us advancing to our marriage. " Happy," says the proverb, 
" is the bride that the sun shines on " and oh, how lovely is this month 
of May ! ' 

Voice {from the crowd). "Mense malaa Maio nubere vulgus ait." 
Woe ! woe to those who marry in the-month of May ! 

Mart. How ominous this cry ! 

Both. Nay, love ; why pay a moment's heed to this rebellious crew. 
I will soon scourge them into submissive silence. {Signs to Captain 
Blackadder, who goes out and returns with a body of Pikemen, who 
drive out the crowd, striking them over the head with the sta/oes, and 
pricking them with the points of their lances.) 

Both, {to the trumpeters). Summon the Castle ! 

{Flourish of trumpets. Enter from the rea/r Sir James Balpoub, 
Deputy- Governor of Edinburgh Castle, with his Following, through the 
ranks of the soldiers in the background, which open to afford him passage. 
He pays obeisance to the Queen and Bothwei/L in dumb show.) 

Both. (<(? Mart). Give me your hand, my love! {To Sir Jahes 
Balfour.) Show us the way, my own good Sir Deputy Provost. {To 
Captain Blackadder.) Marshal the troops, and forward. 

(Captain Blackadder motions the musicto move off after Sir James 
Balfour, who passes through the Entrance Gate of the Castle, and 
then the troops, in the rear, face inwards and prepare to follow.) 

Both. Hold fast my hand, sweetheart. If we have none others with 

us but my brave Border Lairds and their bold followers, we have, in any 

event, each other. In, to the Castle ! There we are masters of this 

j rebel town. ^ few short hours and the rites of both our churches shall 

make us one in law — as we have long been one in heart — forever and 

forever ! 

{As they tunn to go, the trumpets and drums begin to sound a triumphal 
march ; tlie Hackbutteers on the sides of the stage present arms, and 
then shoulder their muskets, the Troopers and Pikemen range them- 
selves, and as the whole prepare to move, the crowd force themselves in 
again upon the stage wherever there is any space, and, amid martial 
music on the stage and a salvo of artillery from the Castle, without, the 

Curtain falls.) 
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Borthwick Castle. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — The beautiful and high-arehed Great, or Banguetting, Hall 
of Borthwick Castle on the Gore.* Time, 1th of June, 1567/ 
twenty-three days after the Marriage of Maky and Bothwbll. 

Enter Bothwkll and Ormiston. Both are in complete armor 
and carry their helmets in their hands. Bothwbli. strides to and 
fro, as if greatly exasperated. 

BoTHWBLL. Damn this surprise ! It is chargeable alone to the gene- 
ralship of Kirkaldy of Grange. The others had neither hearts to dare 
nor brains to plan it. (Beflectingly.) When the Queen and I left Edin- 
burgh, the sky seemed clear ; horizon free of clouds, and, now, it is 



* ''BoKTHWiOK Castlb. One and a half miles north of Crichton, equidistant 
between Tyne Head and Fushie Bridge Station, is the ruined Castleof Borthwick, araas- 
Bive gloomy double tower, 90 feet high, 74 feet by 68 feet broad, and encompassed by a 
strongly fortified court, remarkable for the excellence of its masonry and the thickness 
of its walls. Built in the 15th century, in form it is nothing more than the old border 
keep, though on a larger scale than usual. The object of the Lord of Borthwick seems 
to have been' to have all the space and accommodation of these Cluster of edifices 
within the four (4) walls of his simple square block, and thus this building is believed 
to be the largest specimen of that class of architecture in Scotland." 

" Thb Gkbat Hall is remarkable for some very fine carving, particularly over the 
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all clouded over witli every sign of change ; impending tempest. Such 
is life — at all events, life in Scotland. ( To Okmiston.) Are you sure 
that we can trust our scouts, and the Castle is beset by not more than 
twelve hundred Border horsemen ? 

Obmiston. Perfectly sure, my Lord. They counted them when 
they first met under the Lords of Home and Morton. They had some 
seven hundred. Kirkaldy, Lindesay, assuredly, brought up not over 
fire hundred more. This is some four or five days since. It is 
more likely that many of the moss-troopers have slunk off home, than 
that they have gained in numbers. Our scouts add, that many were 
unwilling to mount against your Earlship and the Queen ; but were 
enforced by threat of ban, outlawing, fire and halter. 

Both. Have they any cannons ? 

0km. None. 

Both. Many hackbutts ? (Muskets.) 

Ohm. The volleys that we hear show their supply of hand-cannon 
is most scant. Our scouts say few, and ill served at that. Home's 
troopers are poorly armed ; some few in steel and most in jacks. Mor- 
ton's m^n are little better. Kirkaldy has a more trusty company. 

Both. Tou are a staunch fellow, Ormiston, and fear neither man nor 
devil. These walls are strong and could laugh at cannon. If I leave a 
score of our best men, can you hold out a day or two against assault ? 



fire-place, and a canopied niche in the side wall. Hither fled Queen Mary and Both- 
well, 7th June, 1567, abont a month after their marriage, on the alarm of the Con- 
federate Lords gathering their forces against them. But they were scarce safe within 
the walls, when Lords Morton and Hume, with a hostile array, appeared before them. 
Under these circumstances Bothwell first got clear away, and afterwards Mary (in the 
disguise of a page) to Dunbar. One of the rooms is still traditimially called the Queen's 
Boom. In November, 16E0, Cromwell, annoyed by a horde of moss-trooping marauders, 
who had taken post in Borthwick, sent a missive to Lord Borthwick, that if he did not 
"Walk away, and deliver his house," he would "bend his cannon against him," a 
threat which proved effectual, and prevented a bombardment. The parish church, 
which was rebuilt in 1865, is dedicated to St. Kentigem, and has an apsidal chancel. 
The manse of Borthwick was the birthplace of Robertson the historian. 

" Mdrbat's Handrbookfor Scotland." 
" The castle of Bothwell's friend, Lokd Borthwick, a baronial pile of magnificent 
aspect and vast strength, [is] situated in a lonely but fertile glen eleven miles south 
of the capital [Edinburgh]. On a rocky eminence, moated around by the waters of 
the Gore, the Donjon Tower of Borthwick, from its base to its projecting battlements, 
rises to the height of more than a hundred feet, with walls sixteen feet thick. A lofty 
barbican, flanked by a square and round embattled towers, slit by innumerable loop, 
holes for arrows and musketry, together with a portcullis, double gates and draw-bridges 
rendered it impregnable to the knights and horsemen of the Confederates, who were 
unprovided with artillery requisite for battering this stronghold, which is one of the 
finest examples of military architecture in Scdtland ; and so grand and imposing is its 
aspect, that every visitor, on coming in sight of its gigantic facade, is impressed with 
silence and awe. " Grant's Kirkaldy of Grunge." 
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Orm. As long as victuals last, a scum like Home's would never 
dare assault. 

Both. How many troopers have I in full armor, with strong long- 
winded horses ? 

Orm. Forty or fifty. 

Both. Can I trust you to protect the Queen ? 

Orm. You can trust me to the death. Do I not fight with a halter 
round my neck ? Did Morton, Home, or Lindcsay catch me, I should 
have Jeddart justice — short shrift, however long the trial afterwards. 
{Emphatically.) My Lord of Bothwell, you know me. 

Both. I do, old friend. I am resolved to sally forth, cut my way 
through, and raise the country. Within two days I will relieve you. 

{A volley of musketry fired without ; one or two panes of glass are 
broken in the windows by the shots. Cries without. Traitor ! murderer ! 
butcher ! Come out and maintain the challenge you offered to those 
who charge you with the murder of the King ! White livered hound, 
leave your leman ! Come out and fight, if you dare !) 

Bothwell {without paying the slighest attention to the musketry, but 
routed by these tUords). Ormiston, you hear this. I'll stand it no longer. 
Had it not been for the Queen, I would have cut my way out at the 
first. The man who spoke must be right near the castle. The clear- 
ness of the words prove that. Go pick out some good shot and shoot 
him dead ! Get my men ready ; bring out my horse ! Be ready to 
throw open the gates, and drop the drawbridge ! Go ! you know your 
duty, go ! {To Ormiston, about to leave.) Stay ! Dress a good tall 
youth in woman's garments. We'll have him in our midst, and the 
besetting force will think I am carrying oflf the Queen. If I get 
through, they'll think the Queen's escaped ; and either rip their horses 
in pursuit or scatter and draw off when they believe the prize at 
which they aimed has 'scaped their clutches. Either way I shall suc- 
ceed. Ormiston away ; be quick ! be quick ! 

{As Ormiston leaves the Hall, the Queen enters from the opposite side. 
She is dressed as a page, booted and spurred, and carries a riding whip 
in her hand.) 

Both. What means this dress, sweet one ? 

Mary. To ride forth with you. Have I not often said I wished I 
was a man to sleep in field, undei: the open sky, and be a trooper like 
my hero ? 

Both, {embracing her). Love, it would never do. Tour pages jerkin 
would scarcely bide a sliot, and poorest lance would run you through 
and through. {Molding her at arms length and gazing at her with ad- 
miration.) My own brave Mary, be patient ! Trust Ormiston, and by 
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St. Bride of Bothwell within two days I will be back and blow off 
Home's and Morton's riff-raff like chaff. 

(Several musket-shots discharged overhead, and then a saker [small 
piece of artillery, 534 i"''"- ff'*™]. followed by shouts of triumph within 
the Oastle, and cries of dismay and horror without. Bothwell rushes 
towards the window to observe thence what has occurred. Mart restrains 
him.) 

Maky. My soul, my very life ; be not so venturesome ! At least 
put on your helmet. A stray shot might take the life which is my life. 

Orm. (runs in hastily, laughing). My Lord, the men about us are 
the veriest cowards. The boasting blackguard, we heard just now a- 
railing, was hid in some tall gorse within long bow-shot, and in a hol- 
low just beyond a dozen more lay hiding. We shot the fellow and, as 
the rest ran off, the saker killed another. (Laughs immoderaiely.) This 
startled the whole hive, and far and near you never saw such mounting 
and such flighting. They spurred and galloped as if they thought 
Mons-Meg was here from Edinburgh ' and going to open on them, and 
blow them over the Cheviots. Kow, if ever, is the time to mount and 
sally. 

Both. Let the men mount ! (Exit Obmiston. — Bothwell presses 
Mart to his breast and kisses her passionately, then clasps on his hel- 
met and rushes toward the door. As he reaches it he pauses.) At mid- 
night I shall be at the Black Castle, at Cakermuir. 'Tis only two miles 
distant. Fare thee well ! (Exit.) 

Mart. My own brave Bothwell ! (Looks after him with an eager 
passionate gaze.) At the Black Castle ! Cakermuir ! I know the 
place. 

(Loud sound of the trampling of horses below. Then the clang of 
heamy gates thrown open violently, followed by the rattling' of chains, 
and heavy fall of the drawbridge. Renewed trampling of horses, at 
first below, and then vnthout. Shouts of "A Bothwell ! A Bothwell ! 
St. Bride for Bothwell !" The trampling of the horses and shouts 
recede. Distant musketry shots.) 

Mar? (rushes to the window and looks out). My hero ! not a man 
stands before him. They run like sheep chased by a wolf Oh, that 
I were a man ! Oh, that I were su^h a man ! My own brave husband ! 

(Scene closes before her.) 

Between Scenes I. and II. nine or ten hours are supposed to elapse. 
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SCENE II. — The open Moor near the Black Castle, at Oakermuir. 
Time, towards daylight, %th June, 1567. Bothwell, still in armor, 
is discovered whispering with Hat of Talla. Several troopers lie 
sleeping about with their lances piled. Another trooper, leaning 
on his lance, stands a sentinel at one side in the hack-ground. 

Bothwell. Howwe scattered Home's and Morton's rabble. The 
coward scum ! Thanks, brave Hay, for the stout troop you brought 
me. It is a darksome night. Can you make out a single light in Borth- 
wick Castle ? 

Hat of Talla. No, not one. {Enter Hepburn, hastily.) 

Hbpbtirn. My Lord, I've seen a ghost, or else a spy, a minute or 
two since. Whether one or t'other it is aU the same to Hepburn. 

Both. A ghost ! A spy ! How ? Where ? 

Hep. All of a sudden, looking towards Borthwick, a meteor flashed 
across the sky and by its glare, against a gorsey slope, I caught a 
glimpse of a horseman riding slowly, as if he had missed his way. 

Both. How far away ? 

Hep. Perhaps a musket shot, not more. 

Both. Off ! Take half a dozen men and bring him in ! 

(A horse neighs without, close at hand. A sentinel challenges with, 
out, followed by a Murrah ! And Mart enters, clad as in the preceding 
scene of this Act, followed by a group of astonished spearsmen.) 

Both. Gracious G-od ! My wife ! ( Throwing himself on his knee as 
Mart advances, catching her extended hand and covering it with kisses ; 
then rising and clasping her in his arms.) Blessed be St. Bride ! 
Whence came you ? How love, how ? 

Mart. After you galloped forth, my husband, the rebels seemed all 
in confusion. At first, from the battlements, we could see-them riding 
off by scores and troops and hundreds, some in your track, some fol- 
lowing other courses ; until, at sunset, not a man could be discerned ; 
and Bothwell and Ormiston sending forth some scouts, found all were 
gone. I wanted him to let me go forth, but he would not. He said 
that you had trusted him to guard me safe in Borthwick, until you re- 
lieved us. With you went forth my life. I could not stay cooped up 
there like a bird in a narrow cage, while you, my husband, was in the 
field. So I sat me down and wrote to Sir James Balfour of Pittendriech, 
your Deputy and Governor of Edinburgh Castle, ordering him to hold 
out stoutly for me ; and to fire on the rebel Lords, if they attempted 
to quarter in the town. Vilest scum ! no sooner were we married as 
they willed, than they began again to plot and plan and Bond against 
us. At the same time I wrote to the French Ambassador Du Croc, to 
see these Lords, and learn their real purposes. These orders I sent 
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off by the young Laird of Reres. By this time it was night. When 
all was quiet I stole down from my chamher, gliding like a ghost into 
the banquetting hall, and by a cord let myself down from the window 
' * to the moat. 










Borthwick Castle. 

* Both. My God ! 'Tis some thirty feet : bravest of women ! (Sis 
armor rattling with his agitation.) Whence was derived such courage, 
then? 

Mart. It seemed like nothing. Was I not flying to my Lord, my 
husband ? Did I not know where to find him ? Here ! 

Both. But where did you obtain a horse ? 

Mart. ' Love laughs at locksmiths,' says the proverb, darling, and 
gold builds a bridge across the widest stream. Two of my women 
helped to lower me from the window. As expected, the postern stood 
unlocked by that same golden key. Then I scrambled through the 
moat, and up the grassy counterscarp, on, into the open ground. Thus, 
my Bothwell, I found myself beyond the ditch and there, close by it, 
a close-cropped nag, bridled and saddled, held by a faithful groom of 
low degree. We'll raise him up, my Bothwell, and fill his pouch with 
Mary Reals (or Cruickston Dollars). I knew the country well, and while 
the light lasted, marked well the direction of the Black Castle you had 
mentioned as you parted. Crichton Muir was no strange place to me. 
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Have I not galloped over it, hawking, with you beside me, husband, 
when I but little dreamed we ever should be man and wife. 

Both. But the night has been very dark. 

Mart. Husband, you forget the glowworms ; the Muir is famous for 
them at this season. The gorse was all aflame with those stars of the 
green earth ! 

Both. Bravest of women, and you encountered no one ? 

Mart. Not a shadow crossed my path, and if aught did (Icmghing 
merrily), did I not have my sword, and have I not ridden like a trooper 
with pistols in my holsters, and am I not Bothwell's love and wife, and 
{d/ramng Tier self wp proudly) am I not Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland ? 

Both. God's blessing upon thee, best and bravest woman ! {Clasps 
her in Ms arms.) And now to horse, we must breakfast in Dunbar. 
(To Hepburn.) There is no longer need of secrecy. Have I not here 
my dearest and my Queen ? The country is alive with friends. Lords 
Seton, Yestor and Borthwick, together with the Lairds of Walkton, 
Bass, Black Ormiston of that Ilk, and he of Lothian, Wedderburn, 
Blackadder and Laughton, are all in saddle, gathering to my standard. 
The Border Bonnet Lairds, with every man that they can raise are 
spurring to Dunbar. Morton and Home with their whole rebel force 
following, have ridden fast as nags can carry them to Edinburgh. 
Sound trumpet ! Sound to horse ! Blow merrily ! To horse ! To 
horse ! To horse ! On to Dunbar ! 




Ruins of Dunbar Castle. 



(Trumpet sounds ''Boots and Saddles." The call is repeated from 
point to point without. Finally the different trumpeters unite in a 
triumphant Fanfare, amid which the scene closes in front of them.) 

Six days are supposed to elapse between Scenes II. and III. 
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SCENE III. — Lethington's chambers in Edinburgh. Lbthington 
enters reading a despatch ; Mohtoth meeting, interrupts him. 
MoBTON. Maitland, you do not believe in Q-od ! You must perforce 
believe in the devil ; for never was a plot concocted with human 
cunning and wickedness, such as ours, that could have succeeded 
without the help of Auld Hornie himself. Do you remember our first 




(From an old engraving.) 



conference in my chambers, shortly after Mary Stuart's marriage ? 
. To complete the split. between the Queen and Darnley, we had to bring 
the sLUy long laddie to believe in Rizzio's intimacy with his wife. The 
Italian was disposed of He troubled us no more. 
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Lethington. True ! That was sagaciously accomplished and con- 
^ verted the Queen's disgust for her faithless, brutal, cowardly consort, 
into that positive hatred that sprung the mine at Kirk-o'-Field. 

Mob. {mtJi a subdued laugh). How the dolt walked into the toils ! 
No silly rabbit was ever toled by a turnip into a trap more easily 
{Laughs.) Darnley traveled to his death as complacently as a cosset 
lamb is led in to the shambles. 

Leth. Who could have believed that " Grloriosus" Bothwell could 
he brought to serve our purposes so perfectly. And, yet, it is not so 
wonderful. Loyal, himself, he cannot see into the depths of our dis- 
loyalty to everything but our own interests. We understand each 
other. He comprehends nothing beyond his love for Mary and his 
» ho{)es for Scotland. He seeks to rule the realm, not for his own ad- 
vantage, but for the welfare of the people, the glory of the Queen, and 
his own credit — without a party too, by his own bravery ; the honest 
fool ! Countries are not ruled so — men cannot rule except through par- 
ties, partisans and passion. His aflfection for the Queen was of such 
sterling stuff, that it even stood the test of her injustice, and her sud- 
den, unrestrained longing for a far lesser man. Think you, he would 
have stood the arrogance of Murray had he not loved the Queen in 
spite of every wrong ? 

MoK. Justly are you styled the Chameleon. You change with 
every phase of circumstance. Were you not caught by Mary ? 

Leth. {dramng himself up). That is my own concern. Earl Mor- 
ton. Let alone my personal affairs ! Let us resume our business. 
Darnley dead, Bothwell acquitted and married to the Queen, our pear 
is ripe, and ready to drop into our hands. This requires but a breath 
of popular opinion. How I scorn the popular thought and voice! Popu- 
lar opinion, forsooth ; the first so easily misled, the second roused to 
fury by such little cause or without right. " The ' generous people' {sar- 
eastieally), so much more capable of what may be called the poetry of 
sentiment than of true feeling." Through it we are masters of the capi- 
tal. The vast majority believe that Bothwell seeks possession of the 
Eoyal infant, Mary's child by Darnley, or perhaps by Davie — who 
knows that — to rid himself of hina as he and we rid both of the child's 
father. Now, away with him ! Away with Mary ! Murray becomes 
Regent. He, again, is but a tool ; and all Scotland from the Clyde unto 
the Shetlands is ours, ours, all ours ! 

MoR. And, yet, it seems that we must flght for it, and that God 
which you deny has shown himself throughout all time, The Lord of 
Hosts and G-od of Battles. 

Leth. Tush, Morton ! With all your worldly sense and knowledge 
of mankind, you cannot get rid of the old religious leaven, the seed 
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sown at your mother's knee and fostered by John Knox. Did not 
John Knox advise the death of Rizzio, connive at murder, thunder 
from the pulpit against the Papist Darnley and the Pope's agent Riz- 
zio? Priest and minister, they are alike, and selfish interest is the hand 
that guides. The Queen is fickle. With legal right and sole possession • 
will come satiety. I know her thoroughly. Her passion sated for the 
nonce, she must be made to separate from Bothwell and trust in us. 
MoK. This seems past hope ! We thought we had her when she 
and he were caught in Borthwick Castle ; and yet he cut his way out 
like a brave fellow as he is, and she, apparelled as a trooper, booted and 
spurred, straddling her saddle like a man, stole forth and joined her 
lover-husband, fled to him as when he lay wounded at the Hermitage, 
as the old song runs — 

" Some mair about the Queene is saed, 
And how ye Earle got wounded : 
How she, towards him, to see him fledde — 
The which she very soon did." 




Hermitage Castle. 



Leth. Love thrives on opposition in a wayward, imperious woman. « 
Kirkaldy, with all his boasted chivalry, is playing around the bait of 
this Scotch siren. We must so pitch the hook that it catches in his 
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gills. The Queen believes that he is honest ; that if she but accepts 
him as a pilot for the time, and furls her sails, she can bid defiance 
to the squall, and with serener weather take Bothwell to her arms 
again, as captain, and sail on with him in peace. (Trumpet mthout.) 
She was grievously mistaken in Darnley, but she errs more fatally in 
her judgment of Kirkaldy. We must keep in with him, for now he 
looms up as our decoy to win her confidence from Bothwell, as the 
farmer's use a tulchan-calf to induce a cow which has lost her young 
to let down her milk. With all his gilt of chivalry, Kirkaldy has his 
price, and can play knight or knave, patriot or informer, good friend 
or spy, as the wind sets and his purpose jumps. John Knox knew his 
real nature. Kirkaldy, if not a murderer in fact, is a murderer at 
heart, as cold-blooded as any of the worst of our party. But — 
hark ! (A trumpet sounds without.) 

Mos. That does not sound like peace. ( Opening the mndow and 
leaning out). Ho, sir ! What are the news ? 

Voice {vsithout). The army of the Queen is marching upon Edin- 
burgh. Our scouts have brought the news that their light-horse have 
been already discovered from the platform of the Castle. 

Mob. {to the speaker, without). Thanks, friend ! (Shutting the window 
and turning to Lbthington.) This looks very much like a fight, and 
the chances are not in our favor, certainly not the right. (Sarcastically.) 
Remember the Round-about-Raid ! 

Leth.* One of the wise captains of antiquity, on being told that the 
enemy were advancing and were determined to fight, replied, " That 
will be just as we may choose." The man was a great general. We 
must show wise leaders still are living. There will be no fight. Earl 
Morton ; you play at whist ! Who understands the game and holds 
the leading trumps and strongest cards must win, unless he throws his 
luck away. Kirkaldy is the winning trump this time, and I can play him. 
We must take the saddle. Be calm and trust in me ! I tell you, Kirk- 
aldy is our winning card, and he is in my hand. (Exit.) 

Moj^iOTH (lingers in deep thought. Cannon shot without). Ha! What 
does that mean ? Can it be Balfour, from the castle, firing on the city ! 
Off, Morton, off! Matters brook no delay : 
Bothwell or I must conquer Scotland's sway ! 

Scene closes as near as possible to the front, so as to afford space and 

opportunity to arrange Scene IV. behind it. 
Forty-eight hours are supposed to elapse between Scenes HI. and IV. 



* No likeness of this Maitland (the younger) of Lethington could be obtained for 
this play which was sharp enough to be reproduced by photo-engraving for printing. 
No portrait of Kirkaldy of Grange is known to exist. 
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Mary Stuart. Queen of Scots. 

From the famous portrait in the gallery of the Hermitage Palace, St. Petersburgh, Russia. 

Originally in Paris, France, prior to the great French Revolution. 
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Demi-Lancer, Trooper in puffed and ribbed armor and Yeoman of the Guard. 
Middle of the XVI. Century. 



SCENE 1\.—Garierry Hill* Time, Afternoon of imh June, 1567. 
A knoll, whence the prospect extends to the westward and northward, 
looking over the nearer lines of the Queen^s forces, and toward 
those, beyond, of the Confederate Lords. In the immediate rea/r 



* The Confederates [Eebels] marched eastward against [Donhar], from which 
Mary had issued her proclamation for mastering an army in defence of her person. It 
was not obeyed save by BothwelPs immediate allies, by whose exertions the Qneen 
soon beheld fonr thousand brave men of Lothian and the Merse arrayed under her 
standard. Bothwell had a guard, or chosen band, of two hundred [hackbutteers or] 
harguebuBsiers and the royal stores at Dunbar furnished his troops with falcons, or light 
[6 pdr.] field-pieces. While her forces were rapidly increasing, the Queen marched to 
Gladsmnir, and occupied the lofty tower of Seatoun ; her soldiers were meantime can- 
toned in the adjacent villages of Preston, Tranent and Cockenzie. After halting for a 
night at Mnsselbnrg, the Confederates, as they marched out of that ancient and pictur- 
esque little town, vrith trumpets sounding and kettle-drnms beating, amid the clamor 
of the inhabitants and the tolling of bells, learned that the forces of Mary, led by the 
Duke of Orkney, were in position on the Hill of Carbekkt, an eminence above the 
town, commanding an extensive prospect of the sea and surrounding country. On the 
summit of that hill, now known as the Queen's Seat, Mary held with Sir Williarn 
Eirkaldy that conference which was to have so much influence on her f utore destiny. 
It is now covered with the richest copsewood : then it was bleak and bare, or studded 
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stand three pieces of artillery {falcons or 6 pdrs.), pointed at the 
latter, with a few " Constables" in charge: of whom one, assigned 
to each gun, at intervals waves his linstock to keep the slow match 
alight and ready for immediate use. Near these are groups of 



only by the tufts of dark evergreen whin [furze, gorse] or the golden bells of the yellow 
broom ; and a rough, block of stone on its summit formed a seat for the unfortunate 

MjUtT. 

It was the morning of Sunday the 15th of June [1567] ; the weather was intensely 
hot, and the troops of both factions suffered considerable annoyance from the clonds 
of dust, the closeness of the atmosphere, and the burning rays of the unclouded sun, 
which darted on their shining armor. Bothwell— or the Duke of Orkney— commanded 
the whole of Mary's little force, having under him the Lords Seatoun, Tester and 
Borthwick, with four Barons of the Merse— viz., Wedderburn, Langton, Camledge 
and Hireel ; and those of the Base, Waughton, Ormiston in Lothian, and Ormiston 
of that Hk, in Teviotdale, all men of conrage and high descent. 

The Confederates were formed in two columns : Alexander, Lord Home and the 
Earl of Morton led the first, and Athol the second, with Glencairn, Ruthven, Semphill 
and Sanqnhar. Eirkaldy, with his two hundred spears, had galloped eastward, to get 
in between Bothwell and the Castle of Dunbar, hoping to cut off bis retreat, and by 
a sudden charge break the array of his cannoneers. 

The main body of the Confederates were drawn up with their left flank to the sea, 
almost on the same ground which, twenty years before, had witnessed the unfortunate 
Battle of Pinkie. On both sides the numbers were now nearly equal, but they differed 
greatly in discipline. 

The army of Mary consisted of a hastily-mustered and inexperienced multitude, 
while that of the Confederates was principally composed of gentlemen [perjured vlllians 
of high birth, renowned for courage, and brave as they were determined]. 

The ground where those adverse bands drew up for battle is now covered with 
groves of the most luxuriant wood and studded with modern villas. In those days it ex- 
hibited but two solitary shepherds' huts and Pinkie Bum winding between banks of 
willows, sedges and reeds ; the old taper spire of St. Michael's Eirk, an edifice of 
unknown antiquity, built of stone squared by Soman hands, rose on the Mount of the 
Prsetoriom above the wooded banks of the Esk ; which, after making a beautiful 
sweep around it, and passing under the steep old Koman bridge of three arches, which, 
a thousand years before, had connected the Castrum with the Municipium, flows into 
the Forth between Fisherrow and Musselburgh. The latter was then, as now, a strag- 
gling and irregular bnrgh, with gable-ended streets, by the mined chapel of Lorretto, 
and the tall old manor-house of Pinkie, vrith its picturesque turrets overtopping its 
dark and shadowy groves. It was then the residence of Kirkaldy's foeman, Durie of 
that Ilk, Abbot of Dunfermline, who, prior to the Reformation, had been Lord Su- 
perior of Musselburgh. Such was the prospect from the hill — 

** Where Mary agonized stood. 

And saw contending hosts below 
Press forward to the deadly feud. 
With hilt to hilt, and hand to hand, 
The children of our mother land 

For battle met ! The banners flaunted 
Amid Carberry's beechen grove ; 
And kinsmen braving kinsmen strove 
Undauuting and undaunted."— 
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royal, regular Eackbutteers, belonging to the Queen's body-guard, 
at ease, and parties of Border noblemen and their retainers, Jack, 
men, evidently as if just dismounted, and leaning on their long 
spears. _ In the front centre are Maet Stuakt and Bothwbll ; 
and, to the right, but withdrawn a space, Kibkaldt op Gkange. 
Behind the Queen is Captain Blackaddbr, one of Bothwbll's 
subordinates, watching what is occurring in the enemy's ranks and 
his remarks serve as an explanation or Chokits. 

Blackaddbr (<o Bothwbll). Hasten, my Lord, your colloquy: the foe 

Are striving to outflank us. Look, their horse 

To close the road to Dunbar, headlong spur. 

If fight 's the word, now is the time to fight, 

Lest we both lose advantage of the sun 

Full in their faces ; our position too ; 

And worst, if beaten, our retreat 's cut off. 
(Finding ^oiuyfEiA, does not pay immediate attention, raising his 
voice.) 

Mighty earl, great Captain ! Here we stand not 

To hear the nightingale's sweet am'rous notes, 

But hearken to the trumpet's points of war — 

Then bid them sound ! Shoot falcons and set on ! 



An ancient trench, which had been formed by the Englieh in 1547, lay before the 
line of Mary's forces ; and on the summit of this Bothwell, gallantly arrayed in 
brilliant armor, "showed himself, mounted on a brave steed." He was well known to be 
an accomplished knight and fearless liorseman. * * If anything could have retrieved 
her affairs at this desperate crisis, it must have been a headlong advance under cover of 
a cannonade ; and Bothwell should have instantly led on the soldiers of Mary to 
victory or death ; instead of which, while anxiously aVaiting the arrival of Lord Her- 
ries and others with reinforcements, he suffered an ineffectual negotiation to take 
place by means of the French ambasBador. * * * 

" We came not to this field," sternly added Alexander, Earl of Glencaim, " to 
ask pardon for what we have done, but to yield it unto those who have offended 1" 
Du Crocq, finding it vain to expect an accommodation with such intractable spirits 
bade adieu to the queen, and with his train departed for Edinburgh. 

Alive to the perils of her situation, the unhappy Queen saw fully the manifold 
dangers which environed her. * * On her palfry she rode through the ranks 
of her little host, but found the soldiers dispirited, fatigued and viewing her coldly. 
Many, who were overcome by the heat of the weather, stole from their places to 
qnench their thirst in Pinkie Burn, but forgot to rejoin their colors; others de- 
serted openly in bands, and none appeared to remain staunch to her but Bothwell's 
band of Harquebussiers, and the immediate vassals of the House of Hepburn. It was 
at this crisis that Kirkaldy's squadron, after encompassing the hill, halted • when 
Bothwell, perceiving his flank turned, and matters becoming desperate, sent down a 
herald-at^arms with a gauntlet of defiance, offering by a single combat to prove his 
innocence of King Henry's murder. Gbant's "Kirkaldy of Grange." 
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Maht (continving a conversation ichich had been going on before the 
scene opened). I am resolved to trust Kirkaldy — 

BOTHWELL. Ah ! 

What glamour hlinds thee, love ? Thou know'st him not : 

The hireling spy and England's trait'rous tool. 

He but deceives thee, with his specious tale ; 

His boasted chivalry 'tis mere lacker. 

Beneath the semblance of the golden truth 

Is falsehood's foul and cheap-jack metal. Think 

Ere you commit your fortune to such crew. 




Archers. Pikemen, Border-troopers and Arquebussiers or Hackbutteers (Musketeers). 
Middle of the XVI. Century. 

(BoTHWELL breaks off suddenly, rushes to a Eaekbutteer, and, by signs 
and words inaudible to the spectators, directs him to shoot Kirhaldy^ 
who, shading his eyes against the declining sun, is looldng in a different 
direction towards his own friends. Maky, moved by Bothwell's cha/rges, 
seems lost for a moment in deep thought ; then suddenly perceives Both- 
WELii's intention andthrows herself between the musketeer and his aim.) 

Maby. What would'st thou do ? 
Both. 



Slay the deceiving villain 



Who has infatuated you. 
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Blackaddek (plucking at Bothwell's gauntlet and striving to attract 
the Marl's attention and addressing him, half -aside). She's fey ! 

That is the the truest word yon ever spoke : 

My Lord ! I've heard of bogles, and such like de'ils 

"Which borrow women's forms to ruin men — 

I've followed you, thro' thick and thin, my Lord ! 

With dog's unquestioning fidelity ; 

Wages but little save the fame and game — 

Which I discern that we have played and lost. 

This Queen, for whom you've ventur'd life and soul, 

Honors and lands, all thou hast heir'd and won, 
-^ This Mary Stuart is just such a de'il 

As I have heard describ'd by Master Knox. 

She's taken with a sudden frenzy for this Grange, 

And like a thunderstorm, that's fierce but short. 

Will damage do as big as autumn storm. 

She's kindled him with lightning of her eyes, 

And his responsive, flaming, flash to hers 

With what belongs to you and no one else. 

Think but of yourself, my Lord ! Let's away 

Whilst chance there is, this most mischanceful day. 
Mary (discerning that Bothwell ia making up his mind to attack 
Kjrkaldt.) 

He's under safeguard of my queenly word, 

And, though he were the very knave thou say'st. 

He must not die by an assassin shot. 
Both, (mth difficulty restraining himself, and making a gesture to the 
musketeer to " recover arms," returns to the Queen's side). 

My love, my food, my sweetheart and my life. 

Thy noble nature and thy native sense 

Are both the victims of this knave's device. 

Is it not better, here upon this field. 

To strike one blow for honor and thy crown 

Than thus abase thyself to traitors — yield 

Thy freedom, and perchance thy life, to those 

Who never yet have kept a single Bond 

Beyond the signing, had their purposes 

But borne their fruit perfidious. Hast thou not 

Prov'd me, as woman never yet prov'd man 

Or had the chance to do 't ? Have I not shown. 

By ev'ry thought, word, act, since manhood's dawn, 

That Truth and Bothwell were synonymous ? 

"Kiip Trest !" my motto — emblem of mine life. 
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Was I not faithful to thy mother ; then 

With equal truth did I not turn to thee : 

Until thy love, enkindled at my own, 

Or my big love, inflam'd by thy bright eyes. 

Converted me from loyalty to love ? 

Have I e'er fail'd thee ? Have I not been truth, 

Love, faith, devotion : all thy sex can ask ? 

And yet thou dost not trust me ; but prefer'st 

The specious promise of a hireling tongue ? 
Maby. I am resolved to trust the Banded Lords ; 

Kot, that I have lost faith in thee, my own. 

But 'cause 't would seem as if by Fate impell'd. 

This is the wisest course and fits the time. 

Look but around ! Fighting is madness now . 

Our army's gone to water save some few 

Brave Border Jackmen and the Hackbutteers : 

Besides some sixty Lairds and henchmen true. 

The Constables, and our own following — 

Our body guard, some cannoneers and spears — 

The whole array's disbanded. There's nothing left ! 

My own dear life, so that I can save you 

All's sav'd, I hold's worth saving, here, on earth. 

Do you believe that with the life you've given. 

Pulsating in my bosom, I could say , 

Leave me an hour, did I not firmly think 

That a short space would bring you back again : 

Did I not so believe, I swear, my J ames ! 

I would far rather perish here, at once, 

In very desperation, than say. Go ! 

A brief, sad parting and a better meeting 

May bring again a long and halcyon term. 
Both. No, no ! No, no ! I tell thee. No ! 'T would seem 

As if, on board a stout, still lusty, frigate. 

Because 't is slightly shatter'd by a squall. 

Thou would'st abandon ship and practic'd captain, 

To trust a pirate's skiff to save from storm 

That lowers, but has not burst. Oh ! Mary, 

Dost thou love me ? 
Mart. My acts are the best answer. 

I have gone through too much for thee to doubt it. 

Oh, what have I not done to prove my love ? 

Oh, what have I not suffer'd to be thine ? ( Wringing her hands.) 
Both. Then, by the tie united us when twain, 
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And by the two church rites that made us one, 
I do conjure thee, let me fight this day : 
Not like a felon bid me steal away. 
Never before has Bothwell quit the field, 
But all victorious or upon his shield. 

(BoTHWEiiL takes Mary's hand in his, and they stand thus, grasping 
eaeh others hands, for some minutes ; then clasp each other in a sad but 
fierce embrace'. Me glues his lips to hers, then suddenly releases her 
and, gazing, seems to discern that neither kisses nor caresses have 
changed her resolution. Sis eyes question her.) 

Makt {suddenly). I am resolv'd to keep my word to Grange. 

Both. Oh, love ! my life ! 

Mary (with a sad smile.) Alas ! we here must part ; 

Part for a time, assur'd of future meeting. 
Both. Wilt thou be true to me and keep thy promise, 

So often sealed with kisses, e'en beside 

The dead man's corse ; to ne'er even in thought, 

Nor word, nor bond, nor deed, annul nor weaken it ; 

Be my own Mary, till the whelming sea 

Or the cold earth put seal to either life ? 
Maky. I promise. Go ! Before it is too late, 

Take horse for Dunbar, ere the foemen's horse 

Cut in and make escape impossible. 
Both. Oh, woman ! Woman, what art thou but guile ? 
•'Tis as I feared ; the woman is bewitch'd. 

No sooner were we married than I saw 

That she resisted — as a restive horse 

Rebels against the curb — against the tie 

That made her wife and leash'd her to a mate. 

Alas ! alas ! a sudden, frenzied spasm 

Sets her on fire with passion for this knight ; 

An overmast'ring passion. Was I wrong 

To be so jealous, and to guard myself 

Against a change ; dishonor to my bed ? 

Let the world talk, my duty I have done 

And all is lost that I, so hardly, won. 

Still midst thy weakness Bothwell will be strong. 

My brilliant constancy shall luminate 

The blackness of thy mind's eclipse ; 

Yes, light our future if the Fates permit. 

I lov'd thee queen and woman, as a man 

And knight should love. Fate must the Problem solve ; 
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This I do feel whatever ill befalls us 
All who conspir'd to our separation 
Will perish in their prime, ay, even when 
Their fingers grasp the prize for which they sold 
Their lives, their souls, their honors. Now, farewell ! 
My heart is thine forever. With Bothwell, 
Arm'd at thy side, thou wer't a queeu supreme. 
t' Betrayer and betrayed ; be false to me 

And set thy fame and fortune both alike. 
•Calvin was right, who said, "who damn'd will be. 
Win be !'*• Fair woman, whom, accosted, straight 
I won ; I saw you, and you conquer'd me : 
As a slave led me, as Cleopatra 
Led Antony: and now when all our future 
Hangs on decision, you, the boldest, blench 
And yield. Strike but one blow for victory ! 
For God's sake, Love's sake, let me strike one blow. 
{Pauses for a reply, then, with desperation.) 
Will you not fight, or let us fight ? 
Mary. Too late ! * 



* Almost every writer who has written npon this epoch, as well as readers of the 
narratives of these events, have concluded that, hecause there was neither manceuvering 
nor fighting at Carberry Hill, Bothwell displayed no ability as a commander nor man- 
hood as an individual. The French ambassador's testimony is sufficient to prove his 
aptness as a general, and Mary forbade any action which could demonstrate that he was 
not a thorough soldier. 

The absolute contrary of the general calnmny is the truth. All that a captain and 
warrior could do he did, and endeavored to do. Mary was the sole cause of his and her 
disasters. She insisted on hurrying to meet her enemies, when the simple delay of a few 
days would have ruined them; and then, when audacious-promptness was the requisite 
of the moment and would have condoned the previous error of mistaken impulse, she 
wavered, and let the chance go by. Mary has been almo&t invariably credited with 
good sense. She did not possess, it; smartness she did. Whenever she undertook 
grand or efficient measures she fell below the occasion ' and manifested no sense. 
At Langside— as frequently referred to— her defeat was due as much to her own de- 
cision and indecision as to the selfish intentions and evil counsels of others. 

As everywhere else, when called upon to display combined courage and discretion, 
she betrayed herself. As it was in her operations against Huntley, In 1562, so it was on 
Sunday, loth June, 1567; so it was in her resolution to take refuge in England. When 
she permitted Bothwell to have his own way, as she did during the " Eun-about-raid " 
and after Kizzio's murder, all went admirably, and she was triumphant whenever 
Bothwell's counsels were implicitly followed. The "Great Earl's" Kusso-German 
champion, Petrick, justly observes, " The facts are manifoldly [and manifestly] dis- 
torted; they envelop Bothwell, like the opaque mists evoked by a magician, and in 
them this important personage again sinks into deep obscurity." 

At Carberry Hill, she alone betrayed herself, her husband, and the friends of both. 
At Langside, she again both betrayed herself and was betrayed. Stevenson and Nau 
express this : " During the Queen's stay at Hamilton many difficulties arose among 
the lords and the other leading men of her court. In the opinion of many It was 
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(BoTHWEWi teizes h&r in his arms: and kisses her viildly ; but, seeing 
that even in this supreme moment she makes a motion for Kikkaldt to 
approach, he suddenly releases her and strides to the left of the stage ; 
then turns, and perceives that KiRKAiiDY has drawn nearer to the 
Queen. Some one in the rear has given a signal to the enemy, and 
without, to the right, arise shouts, fanfares of trumpets and triumphant 
flams of drums.) 

Both, {with concentrated bitterness). Varium et mwtdbile semper 

Fmminaf Thus sang the Mantuan Bard. 

With truth outlives the bush that furnished bays. 
' And for this fickle creature I have lost 

Country and honor — all a man holds dear. 

Oh ! cruel Fortune. I have lov'd, have lost ! 

All ! all is lost ! I am a wretch indeed. 
( Wrings his gauntletted hands, then lets them fall disconsolately. Sud- 
denly rousing himself, and speaking to those loithout.) 

Ho! To horse! To horse! 




Arms and Armor. Middle of the XVI. Century. 



inexpedieDt that she should remain in the hands of the Hamlltons. Not oiUy wa» the 
personal safety of her majesty compromised hereby, InU further, many persons who 
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Maky (giving her hand to Kirkaldt). Come, Sir, let us go ! 

( These two last exclamations a/re simultaneous as the curtain falls. 
Rude, loud, triumphant music accompanies its descent, which gradually 
changes into softer and mournful notes, as the curtain again rises upon 
a double scene.) , 

POTHERINQAY. DkAGSHOLM. 

Mary, with her head on the block, Bothwell lying dead upon the 
the executioner standing floor of his prison in 

over her with up- Adelsborg Castle,* 

lifted axe. Denmark. 

Curtain falls again to sad music, which gradually changes into a 

Symphony, as it rises on tht reunion of Mabt and 

Bothwell in another sphere. 



were at enmity vAth that house refused to join her." [Burton (TV. 372.) adds, "The 
Hamiltone have heen blamed in recommending It [the march which involved a battle] 
with a treacherous purpose.^l " Hereupon it was decided that she should retire to Dum- 
barton, where every one could have free access to her." Langside interposed I 

* " We may add," Lord Mahon goes on to say, " we have doubts whether Bothwell's 
confinement in Denmark was so strict and rigorous as most histories allege. Such a 
statement appears scarcely compatible with the following expressions of a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to the King of Denmark, in 1570."— (Translation from the Latin.) 
" Concering Bothwell, we have certainly written at previous dates to your Serene High- 
ness, as the undoubted murderer of his King. [ Here, Elizabeth, in her thirst for Both- 
well's blood, accords the title of King to Darnley, which she consistently denied to him 
while alive.] * » * wherefore, to sum up, we trust (which, nevertheless, we 
have besought of your Serene Highness again and again), that the associate in a deed of 
turpitude, may be confined in a dungeon and in chains in one of your state-prisons, or 
certainly, as we would prefer and rather beg that he should be taken from his dungeon 
to nadergo trial for his crime in that place (before such tribunal), whither such admitted 
wickedness should be transferred, for neither, assuredly, is it honorable for the King 
[Frederick] that the murderer of a King [Darnley] should be permitted to move about 
freely, without restraint (or genteely), and live without any punishment." 
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KiRKALDT OP Grange. 
" That a career so honorable [as that of Kirkaldy of Grange] should 
have closed in shame and disgrace is one of those anomalies in human 
history of which it is rarely possible to offer any adequate explanation. 
When the hope of the defeated [Queen's] party had become desperate ; 
when Elizabeth had shown publicly her determination that the Catholics 
should never triumph in Scotland ; when everything which he most de- 
sired had been obtained, and what he most hated was lying prostrate and 
disarmed, suddenly, — with what motive who can tell, — he changed sides, 
became the champion of the Queen, whom he had assisted to dethrone ; 
the enemy of the Kirk, of which he still continued a professed member : 
and after having filled Scotland for four years with a horrible war in a 
desperate cause ; after involving himself in miserable intrigues with the 
French and the Spaniards to destroy Elizabeth, and make Mary Stuart 
Queen of England — that very Mary Stuart whose fiercest accuser he him- 
self had been, and whom he never, even after he had become her champion, 
professed to acquit of the crimes with which he had charged her — he 
closed this shameful palinodia [recantation] of a once honorable life 
where alone, as now we see it, it was possible for such a course to end — 
on the gallows. No one will call in question the justice of his end who 
is acquainted with the detail of the war for which he was responsible ; 
but of the motives which could have induced him to follow a course so 
unlike himself, so inherently disgraceful, and so desperate in its chances 
of success, no historian that we know of has offered so much as an at- 
tempt at explanation.'' — Fraser^s Magazine, Vol. 47, p. 535. 

Bothwell's Advantages. 
Teulet, in his Preface, xxi., says that, besides the Casket Letters, 
a multitude of contemporaneous documents prove the violent, bound- 
less passion of Mary for Bothwell, who possessed aU the physical advan- 
tages proper to seduce a young woman, and was only a few years older 
than the Queen ; since, when they were married, in 1567 (15th May), 
he was about thirty, and Mary (bom 5th December, 1543) was twenty- 
five years and five months old. 



ERRATA, 



Page 27, 28. " Guistizia," should read: Giustizia. 
26, second line. For " e're, read : e'er. 

45, third line. Should read : per fas et nefas. 

46, fortieth line. For " indeed no !" read : indeed, none ! 

55, sixteenth line. Pof " negatory," read : nugatory. 

56, twenty -eighth line. Before " wisest," insert : best but the. 
64, thirty -first line. For "Bothwell," read: Borthwick. 
64, thirty-sixth line. For " Pittendriech," read : Pittendreich. 
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Note I. to Act III., Scene III. — The Casket Lbttbks, Sonnets, &c. 

" Hakpagon.— Bt cette Cassette comment est elle faite V 

" Maitkb Jacques. — .... Elle est petite, si on le veut prendre par li ; 
mauje Vappelle grandepour ce qu^ elle contienV Molierb. 

Although the famous Casket Letters, Sonnets, &c., from Mary 
to Bothwell are not mentioned in this Drama, because they were only 
discovered after the date of its action, ending with their separation at 
Carberry HUl, they must receive some notice, since the spirit and sen- 
timents evident and expressed in them, are embodied in the conversa- 
tions between Mary and Bothwell in the play. That these letters, &c., 
are genuine, the writer, after an examination of all accessible authori- 
ties, is as positive as a careful mortal examination and judgment can be. 

"Some bold attempts have lately been made to prove these [the 
Casket] Letters and Sonnets to be forgeries ; but, unfortunately for 
Mary's reputation, the principal arguments, in support of their authen- 
ticity, yet remain unanswered. 1. They were examined and compared 
with her acknowledged handwriting, in many letters to Elizabeth, not 
only by the English Commissioners, and by the Scottish Council and 
Parliament, but by the English Privy Council, assisted by several noble- 
men well aflfected to the cause of the Queen of Scots, who all admitted 
them to be authentic. (Andbkson, Vol. IV.) This circumstance is of 
great weight in the dispute ; for, although it is not very difficult to 
counterfeit a subscription, |^° it is almost impossible to counterfeit 
any number of pages so perfectly as to elude detection.,^ 3. Mary and 
her commissioners, by declining to refute the charge of the Eegent, 
though requested to attempt a refutation in any manner or form, and 
told by Elizabeth that silence would be considered as the fullest confes- 
sion of guilt, seemed to admit thejustice of the accusation. {Id ibid.) 3. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who had been favored with every opportunity of 
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examining the letters in question, and who gave the strongest marks 
of his attachment to the Queen of Scots, yet believed them to be 
authentic. (" State Trials," Vol. I.) 4. In the conferences between the 
Duke, Maitland of Lethington, and Bishop Lesley, all zealous partisans 
of Mary, the authenticity of the letters, and her participation in the 
murder of her husband, are always taken for granted. (Id ibid.) 5. 
£iit, ind,ependent of all other . evidence, the letters themselves contain 
many internal proof s of their authenticity ; many minute and unneces- 
sary pa/rficulars, which could have occurred to no person employed to 
forge them, and which, as the English commissioners ingenuously ob- 
served, "were unknown to any other than to herself and Bothwell." 
6. Their very indelicacy is a proof of their authenticity; for although 
Mary, in an amorous moment, might slide into a gross expression, 
B^ in writing to a man to whom she had sacrificed her honor,.^^ the 
f ramer of no forgery could hope to gain it credibility by imputing such 
expressions to so polite and accomplished a princess as the Queen of 
Scots. (Vol. I., p. 462, note 3. " History of Modern Europe." By 
William Russell, LL. D. Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff Street, New 
York. 1833.) 

Note H. Did Maby have a child by Bothwell ? 
Absolute proofs and circumstantial evidence accumulate to prove 
that Mary Stuart had a child by BothweU. Lord Mahon, a very careful 
and trustworthy historian, in his Review of the "Lettres, Instructions 
et Memoires de Marie 8tua/rt," &c., &c., by Prince Alexander Labanoff, 
Article V., Quarterly Beview, Vol. LXXVH., No. 153, London, 1846, page 
139, &c., comes to the same conclusion as the Russian champion of the 
Queen, that she did have a daughter by Bothwell. Labanoff says. Vol. 
H., page 63, that this child was born in Lochleven Castle, in February, 
1568, exactly, or about, nine months after her third marriage, 15th 
May, 1567.* 



* 1567. 18th July. [Page 38.]—" The Lorda of the Secret Council suggest to Mary 
the disavowal of her marriage with Bothwell. She refuses— being unable to consent to 
bastardize the infant of which she was then pregnant. See the letter from Throck- 
morton to Elizabeth, of 19th July, 1567. This letter, preserved in the British Museum 
(Cotton Mas., Caligula C. I., fol. 18), has been printed by Eobertson. Appendix, No. 
XXII." * * * 

1568. [Page 34.]—" In February Mary is delivered of a daughter, at Lochleven ; the 
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Claude Nau, in his " History of Mary Stuart," edited by tlie Jesuit 
Joseph Stevenson, Edinburgh, 1883, pages 59-60, mentions her " lying 
on her bed, in a state of very great weakness, partly by reason of her 
great trouble (partly in consequence of a great flux, the result of a 
miscarriage of twins, her issue by Bothwell), so that she could move 
only with great difficulty." 

This was the time that the miscreant Lindesay, the truculent Ruthven 
and Sir Robert Melville carried to Lochleven the Act of Abdication for 
Mary to sign. If Nau speaks the truth, and what reason had he for not 
doing so, the date must have been about 24th July, 1567. (LabanofF, 11. , 
59.) Stevenson, in his lengthy Preface, pages clxxvii.-viii., a work 
in itself, is more explicit. These are his words, "Among the other 
revelations made to us by this [Nau's] narrative is one which takes 
us by surprise, the fact, namely, that shortly after her [Mary's] arrival 
in Lochleven, the Queen gave birth to twins, which, however, were 
still-born. Yet that such should have been the case might have been 
expected, for she herself declared that she was about to become a 
mother. Considering the rare intercourse which at this time took place 
between the ordinary household of the castle and the Queen's attend- 
ants, it is by no means incredible that the birth of these children was 
never known to the Laird of Lochleven and his family. It is never 
referred to in the correspondence of the period." 

A note at the foot of the page, clxxvii., reads, "It must have occurred 
not long before 24th July " [1567] ; that is in little more than two months 



child is carried to Prance, where she eventually became a Nun in the Convent o( our 
Lady at Soissons. The pregnancy ol the Queen of Scotland has been denied by Gilbert 
Stuart, who wrote in 1782. But Dr. Lingard having reproduced this fact as certain in 
his ' History of England,' I have thought it right to adopt hie account, supporting my- 
self, moreover, by the testimony of Le Lahonreur, an historian worthy of great credit, 
who, in his additions to the 'Memoirs of Caetelnau' (Vol. I., p. 610, of the edition of 
1731), speaks of the daughter of Mary Stuart. It must be remembered that the author 
whom I cite held an ofilce of trust at the French court (he was the king's councillor 
and almoner), and that he had means of knowing several particulars long kept secret. 
Besides, when he published his work, it was easy for him to consult the registers of the 
Convent of our Lady at Soissons, and to assure himself if Mary's daughter had really 
been a nun there." — " Letters of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, selected from the 
BecuU des Lettres de Marie Stuart; together with the Chronological Summary of 
Events during the Keign of the Queen of Scotland." By Prince Alexander LabanoS. 
Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by William TumbuU, Esq., Advocate, F. S. A. 
Scot. London : Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 1845. 
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after Mary and Bothwell were married, and justifies the argument of 
Prof. Schiern, that the marriage between Mary and Bothwell was pre- 
cipitated in order to cover with the mantle of legitimacy Ja child very 
likely the result of the double adultery of its parents. 

Throckmorton, the English ambassador in Scotland, in. a letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, under the date of 18th (19th) July, 15(57, says, p. 142 : 
" She [Mary] hath sent me word that she will rather dye, grounding her- 
self upon thys reason that takynge herself to be seven weeks gon with 
chylde, by renouncynge Bothwell, she should acknowledge herselfe to 
be with chylde of a bastard, and to have forfayted her honoure, which 
she wiU not do to dye for it." 

Even an experienced and observant woman does not know that she 
is with chUd, so as to speak decidedly, until several, certainly two 
months have elapsed. Consequently this child dates back to before 
the double marriage rites, 15th May, 1567, to justify any idea that 
the twins (referred to by Nau and Stevenson) were boy and girl, 
because some writers refer to a girl, and some to a boy. If there was any 
child, only one, the sex, female, is undoubted, but the tradition of a son 
born to Mary, in Lochleven Castle, of which the paternity was assigned 
to George Douglas, is mentioned by Burton (IV., 364-5 ; VII., 32, 43, 49, 
139, 185). As to the daughter, see de Peyster's " Mary Stuart, a Study," 
pp. 99-100. "Bothwell and Mary Stuart," 112-114, 196-198. Eapin, 
Lingard, Froude, Mignet, and others, contain references to a daughter, 
and Miss Yonge wrote a novel, "Unknown to History," founded on the 
birth and career of an unfortunate female child. The distinction between 
the sexes is not recognizable until after, at least, three or four months of 
life in the embryo, consequently the reasons urged by Prof. Schiem, why 
Mary was desirous of precipitating her marriage with Bothwell, is fully 
explained. Lord Mahon, Burton, and all of the writers who argue out 
these stories, do so like lawyers carrying conviction. The discrepan- 
cies in the statement of the birth of that child, or those children, seem 
to be founded, not on. the facts of the case, but the feelings of the chron- 
iclers. Agnes Strickland, wishing to blacken the character of 
Bothwell, and to clear Mary from all stain, makes her " painful and 
dangerous" illness at Lochleven '• exactly nine months from the 
period " Bothwell is said to have ravished her in Dunbar Castle. 
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Prince Labanoflf makes the birth occur in February, 1568, nine months 
after Mary's public marriage. Nau, Laboureur, Castelnau, Throckmor- 
ton : the first, her secretary ; the second, a priest of her communion ; the 
third,' a friend and invariably admitted to [have been an honest man ; 
and the fourth, a man who had nothing to gain by falsehood ; all agree 
as to the pregnancy or the birth of a child or twins. Nau and Ste- 
venson make the date six months earlier than Miss Strickland, and 
seven than Labanoff. The only doubtful point is the survival of 
a child. It was no uncommon thing to place royal children who 
were annoyances in conventical establishments, in contradistinction 
to the course of other monarchs, such as James V. of Scotland, 
Henry IV. and Louis XTV. of France, Charles II. of England, and 
others, who amply provided for their bastards, and ennobled them. 
That Mary's child, if a girl, had a different fate, is not surprising. It 
was at once a menace to the parties in power, and a victim to the 
hatred universally exhibited towards its father, Bothwell, and its 
mother, Mary. In all ages, to make way with such a birth, is neither 
extraordinary nor even unusual. To have done justice to such an un- 
happy fruit of an anlawful union would have been a rare exception to 
a detestable rule, almost invariable in its application. 

To quote at large from Lord Mahon's critical Eeview of Mary's 
Letters, &c., it states that " Prince Labanoff admits, " (Vol. II., p. 63,) 
" without hekitation, the statement that Queen Mary, when sent to the 
Castle of Lochleven, in June, 1567, was with child by Bothwell, and that 
in February, 1568, she gave birth to a daughter, who was immediately re- 
moved to France, and became a Nun at the convent of Kotre Dame, at 
Soissons." Considering the marriage of Mary to Bothwell, 15th May, 
1567, it is obvious that her character is in no way affected by this tale, 
whether true or false. On this point, therefore. Prince Labanoff's pre- 
possessions in her favor have no force, and the judgment of so well- 
informed and laborious an inquirer deserves, as we think, the greatest 
weight. His assent to this tale has led us to inquire the grounds on 
which it rests ; and we shall now state what appear the testimonies in its 
favor, as well as the negative presumptions which may be raised against 
it. The statement rests mainly on the direct assertion of Le Laboureur, 
in his "Additions to the Memoires de Castelnau," and will be found at 
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Vol. I., p. 673, edition of 1659. Jean Le Laboureur (1563-75) is a writer 
of great researcli and accuracy. He is described by M. Weiss, in the Bio- 
grapMe Vhiverselle [compare BiograpMe Generale, XXX., de Firmin 
JDidot and M. L. d' Safer], as " I 'un des ecrivcdns qui ont lepluscontribue 
a eelaireir VMstoire de France." And as Prince Labanoff reminds us, he 
held a post of high confidence at the Court of France ( Gonseiller et Aum- 
onier du Boi), and might become acquainted -with many, until then very 
secret, transactions. But, if we believe, as appears most probably the 
case, that Le Laboureur derived the story from the manuscript notes 
and papers left behind by Castelnau, the evidence in its favor will appear 
stronger still. Michel de Castelnau, Seigneur de Mauvissiere (by which 
latter name he was commonly known during his life), had accompanied 
Mary, as French Ambassador to Scotland. In 1575 he was ap- 
pointed French Ambassador in England ; and, as appears from Prince 
Labanoflf's collection, became one of Mary's most frequent and most 
trusted correspondents. Castelnau says in his Memoirs, " Elle est en- 
core prisonniire sans pouvoir trouver moyen Wen sortir qu 'a I 'instant 
il ne survienne quelques nouvelles difficulties, les quelles ont pour la 
plupart passees par mes mains." (Vol. XXXIIL, p. 357, in the collection 
of Petitot.) It appears also that, in the course of his diplomatic and 
political services, he had occasion to make many journeys through the 
north of Prance, and he might not improbably, in one of them, have 
seen himself at Soissons, the unhappy offspring of a most ill-omened 
and most guilty marriage. There is, however, a remarkable confirma- 
tion of Le Laboureur's story, wholly unknown to La Laboureur when 
he wrote, and not published until a century afterwards. It is con- 
tained in a secret dispatch from Throckmorton, the English Am- 
bassador in Scotland, to his Queen, and will be found in the Appendix 
to Robertson's History, under date of July 18th, 1567. It appears the 
Ambassador had transmitted, by a secret channel, a proposal to Mary 
at Lochleven, that she should renounce Bothwell for her husband. But 
he adds, in his report to Elizabeth, " She hath sent me word that she 
will rather dye, grounding herself upon thys reason, that takyne her- 
self to be seven weeks [embryo, consequently, about two months old] 
gon with chylde, by renouncynge Bothwell she should acknowledge 
herself to be with chylde of a bastard, and to have forfayted her hon- 
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oure, which she will not do to dye for it." Physicians admit there 
is uncertainty in the symptoms of pregnancy previous to the fifth 
month, and, even later, the wisest and most observing are frequently 
deceived. Consequently, to speak so positively, Mary must have had 
more trustworthy evidence, and even this seems to establish Schiern's 
views as well as those of Nau and Stevenson. 

Nor can it, on examination of the circumstances, be maintained 
that this answer was only a device of Mary to evade compliance. She 
must have foreseen that, as really happened, the renouncing of Both- 
well would be again and again pressed upon her, and that if her first 
reason against it should,, after some short interval, appear to be invalid 
she would then be unable to take a stand on any other ground. The 
concurrence of two such testimonies as Le Laboureur's in France and 
Throckmorton's in Scotland — each entitled to high confidence and each 
without the slightest knowledge of the other — wojild probably on most 
questions he considered as decisive. 

" In this case, however, we have to set against them a strong primd, 
facie presumption on the other side-r-the utter silence as to this child 
at Soissons in all the correspondence of the period — the utter silence, 
first of Mary herself; secondly, of all her friends; and thirdly, of all 
her opponents. We propose to consider, under each of these heads, 
whether any sufficient ground for such silence can be assigned. 

1. Mary herself had few opportunities of writing from her prison of 
Lochleven. Even the industry of Prince Labanoflf is compelled to leave 
an utter blank between Sept. 3d, 1567, when Mary wrote to Sir Robert 
Melville, desiring him to ' send stuffs for clothes for herself and my 
maidens, for they are naked ;' and March 31st, 1568, when we find two 
notes, one to Catharine de Medici and the other to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, entreating speedy succor, and adding, "je n'ose ecrire d'a- 
vantage." There are two other short notes from Lochleven, on the day 
preceding her escape, one to Catherine de Medici, and one to Elizabeth. " 
In none of these could we expect to find any allusion to her pregnancy 
or to the birth of her child. 

There is no letter at all from Mary during the hurried fortnight 
which elapsed between her escape from Lochleven and her arrival in 
England, except a few lines of doubtful authenticity dated from 
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Dundrennan, and addressed to Queen Elizabeth, which we think 
Prince Labanoff has too hastily admitted. (The authority he cites 
for it is only "Marie Stuart, Nouvelle Historique," Paris, 1674. More- 
over, the note from Dundrennan is not alluded to in the certainly 
authentic, letter which Mary addressed to Elizabeth from Workington 
only two days afterward.) This note, however, in no degree bears 
upon the present question. Within a very few weeks of her captivity 
in England, Mary became convinced of the horror with which her 
union with Bothwell was universally regarded. She consented, at the 
Conferences of York, that steps should be taken for the dissolution of 
her marriage and for the contracting of another with the Duke of 
Norfolk. From that time forward, therefore, we need not wonder that 
her letters should contain no allusion to the pledge of an alliance, 
which that pledge might, if known, render more difficult to dissolve, 
and which she knew was most hateful to all her well-wishers whether 
in France, in England, or in Scotland. 

3. The same horror of this alliance and of its results may be thought 
an adequate motive for silence in such few of Mary's relatives or 
friends in Prance as must be supposed cognizant of the birth and ex- 
istence of her daughter. 

3. Of Mary's enemies, the first in power at this period was her il- 
legitimate brother, the Earl of Murray, the Regent of Scotland. During 
a long time he professed a tender regard for his sister's reputation, 
and several times warned her against urging him to the public ac- 
cusation which he made at last, on December 8th, 1568. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly consistent with his professions and with his position 
that he should, in February, 1568, have taken steps for the concealment 
of Mary's childbirth, and the sending of the infant to her relatives in 
France. After December, 1568, there could no longer, indeed, be the 
slightest pretence to personal kindness and regard. But surely the 
chances of the royal succession would then supply him another and 
much stronger motive for concealment. In case the life of James VI. 
— a boy not yet three years old — should faU, Mary's daughter, if the 
marriage with Bothwell were legitimate, would become the next heir 
to the crown. A most perplexing question as to the strict validity of 
that marriage, and as to the rights of the true heir, would then arise. 
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It seems probable, therefore, in such a contingency, Murray and his 
associates in the secret had resolved to deny absolutely the fact of the 
birth or the existence of the infant. 

The same motive for the greatest possible secrecy would have weight 
all through the life of the Nun at Soissons ; but would cease at her 
death. And thus the same consideration would serve to explain both 
the silence observed during so many years, and the disclosure at last 
in Le Laboureur's annotation — always supposing the secret to have 
been confined, both in Scotland and in France, to extremely few and 
trusty persons. 

We offer these conjectures as, in our mind, greatly diminishing, 
though not, we admit, entirely removing the force of the objections 
against the story. And on the whole, looking to the positive testimonies 
in its favor, we certainly incline, with Prince Lahanoff, to a belief in its 

TRUTH. " 

Note III. Mary and Kiekaldt of Grange. 

The most careful analytical study of the character of Mary leads the 
unprejudiced critic, up or down, to the consistent judgment of the calm 
historian. Lord Mahon, "the strength of her passions ruined all ;" hers 
" was an emotional nature, as ardent as it was unscrupulous." "Judi- 
cious calmness will not allow him [Burton, a fair and unprejudiced 
writer] to violate historic facts in order to impart a fictitious inno- 
cence to a sadly perverted and vitiated character." " When she was not 
under the influence of the violent attachments to which she afterwards 
yielded [1563-5]. Burton observes, in another place (IV., 95), " and while 
she views her marriage as a political arrangement, she scorned any- 
thing but a thoroughly great alliance." Yet she had been in love with 
Damville, and to him, in her favor, succeeded Chastelard, Sir John 
Gordon, and then the miserable Darnley. Every just critic will reject 
the imputation in regard to Bizzio, although it is very doubtful if he 
was the repulsive creature generally represented, but rather an insin- 
uating, not unattractive man. " The beautiful Mary was, in reality, 
one of the most abandoned and unscrupulous of her sex." These are 
terrible extracts ; each word seems to be wet with blood and stained 
with passion. Mary's conduct at Carberry Hill is utterly inexplicable. 
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unless we accept as correct the definition of the arch-poet : "It [Love] 
is to be all made of fantasy'' [" passion, wishes" or desires], said the 
arch-expression-dissector, " Love [such as that of Mary Stuart] is not 
altogether a delirium, yet it has many points in common therewith ;" 
and, remarks another celebrated critic, unless the idea of Burton is 
conceded as the true solution, " The latent resolution [of Kirkaldy to 
betray his party] was planted in his heart by the siren [Mary Stuart] 
when she chose to surrender to him [at Carberry Hill and abandon 
Bothwell to his fate]. She may have been carried away by a sudden 
flood of feeling, as she certainly was instantly captured by the exterior 
graces and accomplishments of Damley. Finally, not to weary the 
reader with arguments, however powerful and pertinent, the question 
presents itself: Would Lindesay, "the bloodiest and most furious that 
could be found in the whole troop" (Stevenson, clxxix.), if he did not 
believe that he had guaged her nature, have dared to make her the 
proposition, in Lochleven Castle, that "he would free her if she would 
love him ?" (Nau, 59.) 

Lindesay afterward became one of her partisans. She was a verit- 
able Circe. Again, would Ruthven have dared to commit a like offense 
without some excuse ? " Ruthven, who had been commissioned to re- 
side within the [Lochleven] Castle [with Lindesay] as her keepers," 
" was removed in consequence of having been guilty of an act of scan- 
dalous indecency. Early one morning he came into the bedroom of his 
captive and made indecent proposals to her ; offering to procure her 
liberty at the payment of her sin." (Stevenson, clxxviii.) 

Ruthven, like Lindesay, afterward joined her party (Nau, 59). These 
relations tally with the curious story told by Michelet of Margaret of Va- 
lois, another royal lady of peculiar temperament and passionate nature. 

Margaret of Valois had innumerable lovers, and especially her 
brothers, the King, Henry HI., and the Duke of Alencon, a candidate 
for the hand of Elizabeth of England. Henry III., who survived her, 
was not less jealous of her ; was more husband than her real husband, 
the spiritual and patient King of Navarre, afterwards Henry FV. Mar- 
garet's lover, for the time being, was the famous duelist, Bussy of Am- 
boise, of whom the king's favorite du Guast was at once accuser; or 
informer and persecutor. On the 30th of October, 1575, Margaret de- 
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termined upon a decided step, and demonstrated that she was the true 
sister of the King, Charles IX., the hero of St. Bartholomew's day. She 
looked up an assassin. In the Convent of the Augustins, a certain 
Baron of Viteaux was in hiding, who had Ifilled, among others, one of 
the immediate circle of Henry III. Had it not been for du Guast, this 
king who had a short memory could have been easily worked upon to 
pardon Viteaux. Consequently Viteaux detested du Guast. Mar- 
garet did not hesitate to seek out this man of blood, either in the 
cloister, or more probably the vast and dark church in which he kept 
himself concealed. This was in the night before All Souls Day, and 
the occasion was favorable. All the church bells of the capital were 
clanging in chorus, and the Parisians having passed the whole day in 
frequenting churches and visiting tombs, had sought their homes 
early. Margaret availed herself of these circumstances, so opportune 
to her occasion. Trembling and shuddering, she asked Viteaux to do 
for her sake that which he himself desired to do for his own. Viteaux 
nevertheless, fought shy, and did not wish to do the deed gratis : if 
tradition is reliable. She promised ; he required immediate settlement. 
It was night, and all the numerous dead, in this church full of sepulchres, 
awaiting their annual festival, were not more peaceable and uncon- 
cerned than the sleeping living. The intrepid little woman paid cash 
down. Her man kept his bargain : du Guast was killed the next day. 
(Michelet, X., V., 82.) 

Buthven expected the same sort of pay, but Mary did not see it in 
the same light as Margaret. Perhaps she did not trust her Scotchman 
and aid not believe he would or could carry out the contract. 

Note IV. Maitland of Lbthington. 

"Thenceforward, therefore, we see a double current where before 
there had been but a single stream. Murray became the head of the re- 
ligious party ; Maitland of Lethington of the political ; and the distinc- 
tion of the ends which they proposed to themselves soon widened the 
separation between them. 

"Maitland, who cared as mueJifor religion as politicians are usually 
a/pt to ca/re, discovered in the disputed title of Elizabeth to her crown, 
and in the right to it which had been advanced for his own Queen, an 
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opportunity of re-establishing Scotland on its old equality with its old 
rival, and perhaps for a splendid repayment of old scores and grudges. 
Intrigue was his proper element. Life was a game in which he was 
mainly interested as an exercise of political ability, and the ' situation ' 
had irresistible attractions for him. No sooner was Mary returned 
than she found in him the most efficient minister of her ambition. He 
threw himself into all her schemes, and gave them shape and con- 
sistency ; and in a few years he had sown the seeds of disaffection over 
the whole northern counties of England. He parried Elizabeth's de- 
mand for a ratification of the Treaty of Edinburgh (in which it had been 
stipulated that Mary should formally renounce her claim) by a counter- 
demand that she should be acknowledged as her successor ; and 
Elizabeth's refusal, which the circumstances of the case rendered inevit- 
able, he was able to display as a national affront in the eyes of the 
proud and foolish nobility. Everything prospered with him. A dex- 
terous flattery had dissolved the Protestant League ; Murray was almost 
the only nobleman who openly adhered to it ; and in the atmosphere of 
suspicion which Maitland had contrived to create, a coldness had arisen 
even towards Murray among^the ministers of the Kirk. The Damley 
marriage was probably Maitland's devising ; for Mary's title was doub- 
ly fortified by it, and at once upon its taking place a large section of 
the English transferred their allegiance to her. The northern counties 
were ready to rise in the summer of 1565, and the attempt would not 
long have been delayed if Darnley's own wretched character had not 
ruined everything. No one could trust him, and yet it was impossible 
to act without him ; and at the end of a year, it was found indispensably 
necessary, unless their entire policy was to fall in pieces, that in some 
way or other he should be got rid of Maitland was the first person 
who suggested the Murder to the Queen ; and if she could have left it to 
him as he desired, the thing would have been done skillfully and quietly, 
and Darnley would have disappeared out of life with as little disturb- 
ance as a thousand other poor princes had caused in disappearing who 
have been in the way of politicians. Maitland had been responsible for 
his introduction upon the stage, and like a good subject he was ready 
to do his best to remedy the evil which he had caused. Disappointment 
is a feeble word for the feeling with which he must have regarded the sub- 
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siitution (if Bothwellfor himself, and the sacrifice of an empire for a mis- 
erable love intrigue. Everything was ruined irretrievably; and, although, 
even after Carberry Hill, Maitland undertook if she would promise to sur- 
render Bothwell, to restore her Crown, yet her refusal convinced him that 
her cause was for the time hopeless, and he consented with the rest of the 
nobles to her deposition and imprisonment in Lochleven. She had com- 
mitted herself in every way ; even on paper ; in letters of her own hand- 
writing ; and though such men as Maitland find little difficulty in forgiv- 
ing crimes, blunders, gross patent blunders, are without excuse. Ac- 
cordingly, as long as she remained in Scotland, he now kept himself com- 
paratively in the background, doing little or nothing, but formally acting 
with his old friends, and supporting Murray. In the autumn of 1568, 
however, a new complication brought around fresh opportunities, and 
the old hopes grew green again. Murray's regency was secretly detest- 
able to him — a very solecism in government, unendurable by a philos- 
ophical statesman. As long as it lasted the moral law was the law of 
the land. Sins were punished as crimes, and political difficulties were 
resolved by a stupid and unstatesmanlike appeal to the ' Word of God.' 
Such a state of things was an affront to his very creed, and an outrage 
on his understanding. Self preservation is the first law of life; and if 
theories such as these obtained currency what would be the use of the 
Maitlands ? His national pride was further irritated at the position in 
which Mary had been placed by Elizabeth, who had compelled her to 
plead at an English tribunal ; his jealousy was alarmed by the evident 
anxiety of the English Government to get the young King into their 
hands ; and Mary herself was now in a country where the evidence of 
her guilt was less notorious, and where it was possible to deny it. Both- 
well was safe out of the way in a Danish prison, and she immediately on 
her arrival in England had been welcomed by a powerful party, who 
were secretly ready to recognise her as the representative of the Catholic 
cause. All these things combined to revive the old schemes; and Murray, 
when summoned to York to meet the English commissioners, had already 
seen so much cause to distrust Maitland that he was afraid to leave him 
behind and had joined him with himself in the commission. 

"Perhaps he had already been in secret correspondence with Mary ; 
at any rate, he was no sooner in York, than he placed himself in corre- 
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spondence with her, and privately directed her in the course which 
she was to pursue in defending herself. But the worst mischief which 
Maitland could have done in Scotland was small in comparison with 
that which his visit to England gave him the opportunity of eflfecting. 
Whatever admiration is due to audacity and skill must be given him 
without stint for the scheme which he now conceived. The Duke of 
Norfolk, who had been sent to York as the President of the English 
commission, was the first English subject, the premier nobleman in the 
peerage. Professinghimself to be a Protestant, his allegiance to the 
Reformation was as hollow as that of the mass of the nobility. If Mary 
Stuart could be married to him, and if he would support her title to the 
crown, her success, Maitland considered, would be certain. » * » 
" It was a really magnificent scheme. Although it failed, there is 
something grand even in failure on such a scale ; and Maitland must 
have the credit as well as the responsibility of the entire conception." 

Fraaer's Magasine, Vol. 43, p. 537-8. 





Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

From the famous portrait in the gallery of the Hermitage Palace, St. Petersburgh, Russia. 

Originally in Paris, France, prior to the great French Revolution. 
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JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OF BOTH WELL} 

THIRD HUSBAND OF MARY, QUEEN 

OF SCOTS. 



" But who that Chief ?— His name on every shore 
Is famed and fear'd — they ask, and know no more. 
"With these he mingles not but to command ; 
Few are his words, hut keen his eye and hand. 
Ne'er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 
But they forgive his silence for success. 

****** 
' Steer to that shore .''—they sail. ' Do this I'— 'tis done. 
' Now form and follow me I' — the spoil is won. 
Thus prompt his accents and his actions still. 
And all obey, and few inquire his will. 

****** 

Yet they repine not, so that Conrad ^ guides ; 
And who dare question aught that he decides ? 
****** 

Still sways their souls with that commanding art 

That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 

"What is that spell that thus his lawless train 

Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain ? 

What should it be that thus their faith can bind ? 

The power of Thought, — the magic of the Mind I 

Linked with success, assumed and kept with skill. 

That moulds another's weakness to its will ; 
"Wields with their hands, but, still to these unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Such hath it been, shall be, beneath the sun, — 
The many still must labor for the one I 
'Tis Nature's doom ; but let the wretch who toils 
Accuse not, hate not him who wears the spoils. 
Oh I if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains I" 

Bteon's " Corsair," ^'^ ii., viii. 

1 Curious to say, this name or title of Bothwell was spelled in documents of 
the time in twenty-four different ways. 

' Alphonse de Lamartine, in his " Marie Stuart,'' or " Eegina," says that By- 
pon predicated his poem, " The Corsair," on the maritime career of Bothwell, 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, with whose wife. Lady Jane Gordon (divorced to 
enable the Earl to marry Mary Stuart), the poet was indirectly connected through 
his mother's ancestry. See letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot (first Earl of Minto, 1, 2, 
note and\24, note), said to be kin, by some line of descent, with John Elliot, of the 
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There are few facts in history which are so startling as the general 
ignorance of the reading classes as to the real portraiture of some of the 
most remarkable characters who in so many cases have influenced na- 
tions, and in a few instances the world. These few resemble mountains 
like Ararat, which until within a few years have scarcely been explored 
at all, and have only been ascended by a small group of daring men. 
There are others, again, like Mount St. Elias, that loom up through cen- 
turies as that volcano is visible for an immense distance, yet has neither 
been climbed nor examined. In many respects the greatest man in 
history, with the exception of St. Paul, was Hannibal, and yet how 
very, very little is known of him except through his enemies, whose 
instincts and interests compelled a misrepresentation of him. It is 
true that in his case his own language, not only as a living and a dead 
one, — i.e., in speech and writing, — and every exemplar of the Punic 
records, has perished from the face of the earth. He wrote his name, 
however, in blood and desolation so indelibly that his victories and his 
stratagems are "Household Words." The proverb "Hannibal ad 
portas" still signifies the presence of a terror imminent and dreadful. 
His wisdom, his virtues, how few are aware of them ! And yet in both 
he was as pre-eminent as in valor and victory. He was a victim of the 
" Irony of Fate" and of the vices and virulence of political faction. 
He was greatest when no longer victorious, and the expression " Han- 
nibal's King" signifies at once the refuge of despair and the ever-ready 
resource by which escape is only possible from the meanness and malice 
of triumphant enmity. Like the greatest Carthaginian, the greatest 
German, Frederick the Nonpareil, carried ever with him poison in a 
ring, determined not to survive the last humiliation. Hannibal was 
compelled to use it, Frederick was not. God loiUed it to be so. That is 
the only possible explanation. 

Another of the same unhappy class is Richard III. of England. 
His character is the synonym for all that is bad except cowardice. Is 
this the true verdict ? 

" No I by St. Bride of Both well I No !" 

The exact reverse is most probably the fact. "Whence, then, is the pop- 
ular and erroneous opinion derived? From Shakspeare's tragedy. 

Park, the celebrated Borderer or Outlaw, who claimed to be, if not the head of hi3 
name, at least the chief of a powerful branch of the Elliots, and by hereditary 
right Captain of Hermitage Castle, and who was killed in a personal encounter 
with Bothwell near Hermitage Castle, in Liddelsdale. 

This way of judging Bothwell from the nineteenth century standpoint of 
morality is ridiculous. He must be judged or gauged by his times. Some of the 
worthies of England were pirates, as he is falsely charged to have been, or, worse, 
abettors of piracy, sharing proceeds but not dangers. Hawkins, a great English 
admiral, was a kidnapper of negroes and father of the English-African slave-trade. 
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Was Shakspeare honest in his convictions ? There are many reasons 
to believe he was not. He was a courtier. His success depended on 
the favor of a circle of influential men, who themselves were neither 
more nor less than sycophants of a Queen whose favorite food was 
fulsome flattery. No extreme of that cloying sweetness was unpalata- 
ble. Richard III. was the head of the House of York, Elizabeth's 
grandfather of the House of Lancaster. Richard had been one of the 
most potent factors in the Wars of the Roses, which for twenty-four 
years drove forth the Lancasterian Line and occupied their throne. If 
Richard was the rightful monarch, Henry VII. was a rebel and a 
usurper, and Elizabeth, branded with bastardy by a party at home and 
a creed everywhere, was likewise not the legitimate tenant of her royal 
seat. Shakspeare did not dare to do Richard justice, and his genius, 
perverted in this instance to a cruel crime, painted his historical picture 
to please the woman who wielded the sceptre with more than ordinary 
masculine force. The great Marlborough stated that all that he knew 
of English history was derived from Shakspeare's plays. How many 
who would not admit this truth are nevertheless under the same mes- 
meric influence ? Physically Richard was not the deformity of popu- 
lar conception. In many respects he was handsome. His mental 
gifts have never been denied. His intelligence was very extraordinary. 
In every kind of courage he was a hero. What remains to be ex- 
amined? His morals. By what rule are they to be judged? His 
own dark era, or by the present of electric lights ? The writer has ex- 
amined several works which completely clear Richard from. the crimes 
imputed to him. As was said of Louis Phillippe, years after he was 
driven forth, "France will yet inscribe- him among her good kings." 
Had Richard conquered at Bosworth Field, there is little question but 
that instead of being condemned he would have been " crowned" — to 
use the word in the French sense in regard to a successful competitor 
in art, science, or general literature — by posterity. These preliminary 
remarks must serve as a preface to the subject of this article, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. The intention has been to lead up, step 
by step, the reader's attention to the consideration that follows. The 
Battle of Bosworth was fought 22d August, 1485. Just eighty-two 
years afterwards an engagement occurred in Scotland, at Carberry Hill, 
15th June, 1567, which was equally decisive of the ascendency of two 
men, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and James Stuart, Earl of 
Murray. The former, the most manly, like Richard III., lost his 
cause, and, like the Yorkist scion also, has been handed down to pos- 
terity blackened and blasted by a fury of obloquy as entirely false as 
utterly undeserved in many respects. The latter, like Henry VII., 
was as cunning as a fox, ever " looking through his finders" at evil 
deeds by which he expected to profit without exposing his fingers to 
the heat by which the chestnuts for his eating were being roasted. It 
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was not until over three centuries had elapsed that Bothwell found a 
defender, one Dr. Petrick, who published in German (imprint, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, 1874) a complete vindication of Bothwell, which, 
strange to say, agrees not only in idea and expression, but often in the 
very words with the views taken by the writer, as set forth in " A Study : 
Mary, Queen of Scots," published at New York in February, 1882. 
"With the indefatigable research of a German critic, — in this respect un- 
exceeded and seldom equaled by historical investigators in other coun- 
tries, — with an analysis of animus, argument, anecdote, allusion, and 
authorities worthy a chemist in search of arsenic in a corpse, and with 
the logic of an experienced lawyer, Dr. Petrick demolishes the corrupt 
testimony on which Bothwell has been condemned, and accumulates re- 
butting evidence on which he must be acquitted. If ever there was an 
ambitious, hypocritical, astute, and bold competitor for sovereign power, 
from which he was debarred by illegitimate birth, it was this Earl of 
Murray. Subservient to the clergy through policy, he found it the best 
investment of his life, and it served him not only while he lived, but 
has been equally precious to his memory. With their long black cloaks 
Knox and the preachers covered him, stained with political crimes, from 
the stigma of individual fraud, and calculated personal ingratitude to 
his forgiving sister. Queen Mary, and veiled the truth from the eyes of 
the people, and then threw their sanctimonious robes over his corpse, 
as a similar protection to his reputation, after he had been shot by 
Bothwellhaugh. 

Murray was the favorite of the clergy, who are evil cattle to pro- 
voke, and invaluable friends if cunningly cultivated. Charles Martel 
preserved France from Mahometanism, but taxed the priesthood for 
the benefit of the troops which enabled him to triumph, and the priests 
consigned the savior of Western Christendom to eternal fire, obloquy, 
and misrepresentation. The Puritans and their descendants wrote the 
history of the United States, and they arrogate to New England the 
origin of a greatness due far more to New York and HoUandish-Hu- 
guenot influence. Even so it was with Bothwell. The parties he 
opposed in policy and in arms have furnished the particulars of his 
story. 

One of the recent German biographers of Mary remarks thtat 
blacker the Mary's champions succeed in painting Bothwell the 
whiter they hope thereby to make Mary appear; but here is a fit appli- 
cation of the motto selected by the Marquis de Nadaillac for his great 
work, " Les Premiers Hommes et les Temps prehistoriques," " Facta 
NON VeebAj" adding (ii. 463, (1) ), " Abuse is never argument, and it 
has always seemed to me that those who resort to abuse as a weapon do 
so because they have nothing more available." 

And here let it be remarked, although in a measure out of place, 
but for emphasis, scarcely one who united in betraying Mary and 
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Bothwell but expiated their sins by the assassin's bullet, in brawl or 
battle, on the scaffold by the cord or axe, in the gloom of a cell or a 
dungeon, or some other unnatural end. 

Every human being is a product ! Mary was the natural result of 
ancestry, education, elevation, time, place, and circumstance. The same 
remarks apply to Bothwell. Mary was not a worse woman than her 
grandmother, her mother-in-law, her sister-in-law, nor the majority of 
the ladies by position in France and in Scotland. To judge her by 
public opinion to-day would be just as reasonable as to subject the 
Bishops in Scotland just prior to her accession to the same touchstone 
that would be applied to the private and public life of a prominent 
clergyman in the Middle States at present. Burton is almost stunning 
in his revelations of the morals of the spiritual as well as temporal 
aristocracy of Scotland at that time. He tells us (iii. 186) during the 
reign of James V., father of Mary, " A great tide of profligacy had 
then set in upon Scotland, and the clergy were the leaders in it." 
" Priests," said Garibaldi, " are [and have been, in many instances] 
the greatest scourges of mankind." True ! Aye ! 

" Some families (he adds, iii. 308-9) of the poorer landed gentry 
held in relation to churchmen a position that could not but subject them 
to humiliation. Their sisters or daughters were the known concubines 
of rich ecclesiastics, and held rank accordingly. For many of the clergy 
who lived in concubinage, according to the letter of the law, there was 
doubtless the plea that morally they led a life of married domesticity. 
. . . Every man who practiced it was a law unto himself. There was 
no distinct sanction drawing, as the law of marriage draws, an obvious, 
unmistakable line between domesticity and profligacy." 

"And of many of the great, rich churchmen, such as Cardinal Beaton 
and his successor, it was known that they did not profess these humble 
domestic views, or place themselves in the position of dissenters from 
the Church, by affecting the life of married persons. They flared their 
amours in the face of the world, as if proud of the excellence of their 
taste for beauty and the rank and birth that had become prostrate to 
their solicitations. It seemed as if their very greatness as temporal 
grandees enabled them to defy the ordinary laws of decorum, while 
their spiritual rank secured to them immunity from that clerical pun- 
ishment which it was their duty to pronounce against less gifted sinners." 

If professed moralists were to undertake to apply the elastic laws of 
Moses and the real interpretation of the Seventh Commandment to the 
lives of Scottish magnates, and contrast Bothwell with those who ought 
to have set an example, they would have to pronounce a merciful judg- 
ment on him. 

Mary Stuart — to whom might be applied with ipore real justice than 
to the lady for whom they were originally intended the lines of Alfieri, 
addressed to his beloved Louisa, Countess of Albany : 
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" Bright are the dark locks of her braided hair, 
Grecian her brow, ita silken eyebrows brown ; 
Her eyes — oh, lover, to describe forbear — 
Life can their glance impart, and death their frown ! 
Her mouth no rosebud, and no rose her cheek 
May emulate in freshness, fragrance, hue ; 
A voice so soft and sweet to hear her speak 
Inspires delight and pleasures ever new ; 
A smile to soothe all passions save despair ; 
A slight and graceful form ; a neck of snow ; 
A soft white hand, and polished arm as fair ; 
A foot whose traces Love delights to show ; 
And with these outward charms, which all adore, 
A mind and heart more pure and perfect given ; 
For thee thy lover can desire no more. 
Adorned by every grace and gift of Heaven." 

— Mary Stuart, the Fate of Bothwell, was a conscienceless flirt, but 
not altogether the bad woman that all but her devoted champions con- 
clude. She was a good wife to her first husband, Francis II. The 
very ardor of her love killed him. After his death she had fancies, 
guilty in some senses, but not criminal. It is very likely that in the 
early time of her widowhood she had a sneaking kindness for Bothwell. 
The French proverb, " To agree too well is sometimes dangerous," ap- 
plied to their case. Darnley, who made a trip to France in the wild 
hope of winning her, soon after Francis died, she would not look at. She 
preferred D'Amville, one of the noblest Frenchmen of the day, who was 
in love with her. He was married. It is insinuated that a suggestion 
was made to him that the obstacle of a wife might be easily removed. 
In spite of his passion he was a gallant gentleman, and tore himself 
away from the temptation. Chastelar and Gordon were fancies. Mary 
did not hesitate, as do most women of her kind, to sacrifice both to ex- 
pediency, the first as a sop to public opinion, suspicions in regard to 
herself, and the second to the momentary pressure of politics. " What 
a pity," cried Knox, " the de'il should ha'e his abode in sic' a piece of 
bonnie painted clay !" " Mary," quoth Laurie Todd, " was a deep, dis- 
sembling, polite woman." 

" Bathsheba's [Mary's] was an impulsive nature under a deliberative 
aspect. An Elizabeth in brain and a Mary Stuart in spirit, she often 
performed actions of the greatest temerity with a manner of extreme 
discretion. Many of her thoughts were perfect syllogisms ; unluckily 
they always remained thoughts. Only a few were irrational assump- 
tions, but, unfortunately, they were the ones which most frequently 
grew into deeds." The Duke d'Aumale, in his "History of the 
Cond6s," styles her justly the " Medusa of Beauties," — admirable, 
perfect comparison ; excellent. " Ada [Mary] is the magnetic mountain 
of the Fairy Tale : she attracts every one ; every one is wrecked, burned. 
She has nerves of steel and a heart of granite." 
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" How many of our special views and consequent acts, for instance, 
arose from the accident of birth, the opinions of those among whom we 
are educated, and so on." " Man's interference with nature" is never 
successful. " As is well known. Nature never corrects herself." "What 
a confused mixture of malice and feminine weakness" was Mary. " Let 
a woman's heart seem ever so cold, glacier flowers will ever be found on 
it." " In love great pleasures jostle great sorrows." " No man's soul 
is alone, — Laocoon or Tobit, — the serpent has it by the heart or the 
angel by the hand." "All the joints of his [Both well's or Mary's] 
life were torn, dislocated by these strong* horses of Fate tied to his 
vitals and pulling in different ways." Darnley captured her in a 
moment of weakness, and her desire for him flashed up into flame as 
soon as she was caught, through the eye, by his physical graces and 
training. He was handfasted to her early in April, 1566, but not 
actually married until 29th of July following. Meanwhile they lived 
on the most intimate terms. After marriage her love was extinguished 
almost as suddenly as it had been enkindled, by his weakness and vile- 
ness. A.11 this time there is a strange, sometimes strikingly evident, 
and at others almost imperceptible, thread, fine as silk, but strong as 
Fate, connecting her with Bothwell. When at length her passion for 
this " REAL man" took possession of her, the long pent-up flood burst 
every barrier, and bore her away with it as helpless as an ice dam, 
which, between heat and freshet, is first crushed or broken down, then 
torn away, and finally borne off shattered and shattering by the raging 
stream. Every human being is a product ! Not to trace cause and effect 
beyond her grandparents, what was her grandfather, James IV. ? (Bur- 
ton, iii. 80-81.) "He was one who pleased the world and bought 
golden opinions from it, diverting censure from his failings, which were 
many and flagrant. He was a libertine, and that in a form which was 
likely to set the fashion in that direction, one of the direst mischiefs 
which a king can do to a people ; for, however self-willed they may 
be and disinclined to submission, a sovereign can always make himself 
the absolute lord of fashion. The same failings in his father were 
dealt with severely and scornfully, and a favorite mistress was bandied 
among the people by the contemptuous name of the ' Daisy.' This was 
the result of the sordid and unroyal ways of that king. The son's 
mistresses are seen in succession passing in splendor before an admiring 
people. At the beginning of his reign, while he is yet but a boy, his 
mistress. Lady Margaret Drummond, comes on the stage conspicuous in 
her grandeur, to become still more conspicuous in her fate ; for she and 
her sister died together at Drummond Castle, so suddenly and in such 
a manner as to convince all that poison had been at work." 

What was her grandmother, Margaret of Lancaster, worthy sister 
of Henry VIIL of England? The marriage tie sat very lightly 
upon her. The story of her marriages and divorces, repeated and 
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glaring, have been too often related to need repetition here. One of 
her fancies, however, is seldom alluded to, and yet it must have been 
patent, because it is the subject of a picture reproduced in Pinkerton's 
" Scottish Gallery." It represents Margaret and the Duke of Albany, 
Regent of Scotland, together, and is supposed to have been painted in 
1522, when the connection became notorious, and her brother, Henry 
VIII., and Cardinal Wolsey loudly accused her of adultery. Between 
the faces a butterfly is painted, the indication of " an amour voltige" 
to which a guard or attendant behind the queen is pointing with his 
finger. This fine picture, probably painted in the north of England, 
is half satiric and political. Margaret's husband, Angus, was in the 
English interest ; Albany, her temporary lover, always in the French ; 
and thus it was some English artist gave vent to his feelings against 
the determined opponent of his country. James V. was certainly as 
loose in his morals as his father and his mother. Burton says " He 
would, according to modern notions, be called a profligate." He left 
behind him six illegitimate children, amply endowed and highly placed, 
besides a number not acknowledged. The best known of those six was 
James Stuart, at first Prior of St. Andrew's, then Earl of Murray, and 
finally Regent of Scotland. Very extensive reading discovers no direct 
charge against Mary of Guise, Mary's mother, but she was of the 
house of Lorraine, in whose veins, prince or prelate, the blood flowed 
fiercely and furiously. Somewhere it is hinted that she stood in a pecu- 
liar relation to the magnificent Cardinal Beaton, and undoubtedly she 
did considerable fiirting with Bothwell's father, if not more. These 
were the times and manners that justified such verses as Scott's, in his 
" Bridals of Triermain," Canto II., 1 XVIII,— 

"And still these lovers' fame survives, 
Por faith so constant shown : 
There were two who loved their neighhors' wives, 
And one who loved his own." 

To this the author adds as a note an extract from Ascham's " School- 
master," written about the time of Mary's birth : " In our forefathers' 
tyme, when Papistrie, as a standyng poole, covered and overflowed all 
England, fewe books were read in our tongue, savying certaine bookes 
of chevalrie, as they said, for pastime and pleasure ; which, as some 
say, were made in the monasteries by idle monks or wanton chanons. 
As one, for example, 'La Morte d'Arthure;' the whole pleasure of 
which book standeth in two speciale poynts — in open manslaughter and 
bold bawdrye ; in which booke they be counted the noblest knightes 
that do kill most men without any quarrell, and commit fowlest adoul- 
teries by sutlest shiftes ; as Sir Launcelot, with the wife of King 
Arthur, his master ; Sir Triestram with the wife of King Marke, his 
uncle ; Sir Lameracke, with the wife of King Lote ; that was his own 
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aunt. This Is good stuffe for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to 
take pleasure at, yet I know when God's Bible was banished the court, 
and La Morte d' Arthurs received into the prince's chamber." 

Murray' was not a profligate like his father and mother. He was 
too cold and calculating a mortal to risk the moral support of the 
reformers and staid middle classes by open indulgence in illicit pleas- 
ures. Can his greatest admirers deny, however, that he was blind to 
every kind of profligacy in those whose support he sought or continued 
to be necessary to him after it was acquired? He was too astute to 
commit crimes. He winked at them, and his winks were often equiva- 
lent to State warrants ; sometimes to kill reputations, at others to hale 
into prison or drive forth into exile, or even to lead to execution. " He 
looked through his fingers" at the murder of Rizzio, at the assassination 
of Darnley ; at the incarceration of his sister Mary. He always slunk 
away when a bad deed was doing and done; he always turned up 
most opportunely when the benefits of it were to be secured. He 
always turned at a crisis 

" To Morton, steeped in lust and guilt, 
My old accomplice he." 

Morton, his particular associate, in some respects his alter ego, was a 
cold-blooded profligate. Rich or poor, gentle or plebeian, if he saw a 
woman that pleased him, he rarely failed to possess himself of her. 
Among a nobility whose almost only redeeming quality was personal 
bravery, to whom oaths were trifles as light as air, associations, 
" bonds," or " bands" blanks after signature or the subscribers' pur- 
poses were attained, honor a by-word, truth a jest, conscience an un- 
known quantity, Bothwell, if he was comparatively pure and honest, as 
he is known to have been, among such creatures, black as sin could make 
them, he nftist have appeared like a white crow. That he was "a real 

^ " At the head [of the Lords of the Congregation, Protestant nobility] was 
Lord James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew's, better known as the Earl of Murray, a 
bastard brother of the queen, formidable alike from his ability and his ambition. 
He was the natural son of James V. by Margaret, daughter of Lord Brskine, and 
is believed, from an early period of his life, to have entertained the hope of obtain- 
ing a reversal of his illegitimacy, in which case he might, in the event of Mary 
dying without issue, have advanced a claim to the crown of Scotland. Nor was 
this a scheme so wild as to appear beyond the pale of probability. The claims of 
Henry VII. to the throne of England had been rested upon no better foundation, 
and Elizabeth's right . . . was worse than doubtful. Murray was just the kind of 
man likely to succeed in such a design. He was cool, cautious, long-sighted, and 
unscrupulous ; and by taking the popular side in the then all-absorbing religious 
controversy he greatly increased his reputation and his power. He also entered 
into deep and intricate relations with the Court of England. 

" Murray has by more than one writer been represented as a high-minded and 
patriotic man. Before Elizabeth he was no better than a spaniel, cowering under the 
degradation of the lash, which was often unsparingly applied." — Aytoun's "Both- 
well," 197, 202-3. 
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man" {"wahre Mann") as Petrick styles him, loyal, patriotic, able, 
faithful to his trusts, brave as his sword, in such an evil time and gen- 
eration, is sufficient to excuse a love of wassail which he never allowed 
to overcome his senses, of women whom he never permitted to inter- 
fere with duty, or a wrath which in most instances was not only just 
in its object but justified in its means. Hosack, who championed 
Mary with the zeal of a knight and the professional ardor and ability 
of a practiced lawyer, who is no friend to Bothwell, is nevertheless com- 
pelled to concede to him characteristics which make him loom up like 
a " real man" and a true Scotchman, even as Pompey's Pillar towers 
above the Arab huts and the ruins and desolation that surround it. 

Mary wrote, after her marriage, to the French court that " among 
her Scotch nobility she had not found one who could enter into a com- 
parison with the Earl of Bothwell, either in the elevation {reputation) 
of his house or lineage, his own personal merits, his wisdom, his valor, 
and that she had yielded with the utmost willingness to the desire of 
the ' Three Estates' in espousing him." This is as grand and sufficient 
as a more recent letter of a noble lady to her knight under somewhat 
similar circumstances : " Of late you have filled me with so much con- 
fidence that I venture to give you some of my thoughts. My heart is 
overflowing with love. First, I admire you for your brains, — I think 
you have a brilliant mind ; secondly, you are a gentle gentleman, and 
know how to please and treat a lady ; thirdly, you are a person one 
could lean on and feel secure. But above all you have much good in 
you. I believe you love me and that you are true to me." Here we 
have almost identically the same sentiment that Mary expressed in her 
portraiture of Bothwell. If history often repeats itself, love inva- 
riably does. 

Nor does even John Hosack, Mary's advocate (i. 155), fall short of 
this testimony. " Bothwell was the only one of the great nooles of Scot- 
land who from first to last had remained faithful both to her [Mary's] 
mother and herself. . . . Whatever may have been his follies or his 
crimes, no man could say that James Hepburn was either a hypocrite or 
a traitor. Though staunch to the religion which he professed, he never 
made it the cloahfor his ambition; though driven into exile and reduced 
to extreme poverty by the malice of his enemies, he never, so far as we 
know, accepted of a foreign bribe. [All the others were for sale or 
bought.] In an age when political fidelity was the rarest of virtues, 
we need not be surprised that his sovereign at this time trusted and re- 
warded him. . . . Although the common people admired his liberality 
and courage [his characteristic daring, i. 158] Bothwell among his 
brother nobles had no friends." Why '? They envied his gifts and they 
envied his influence with the Queen. Need any man ask a higher 
eulogy than this ? 

And yet amid all this brutality in manners and mode of living 
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there are glimpses of the influence of gentler natures, which are the 
more striking from their contrast to the general tone of thought. Wit- 
ness the following love-letter of Perkin Warbeck to his betrothed, Lady 
Catharine Gordon, in 1492, the very year in which Columbus dis- 
covered America. It is worthy of any person or any period : 

" Most noble lady, it is not without reason that all turn their eyes to you ; that 
all admire, love, and obey you. For they see your twofold virtues by which you 
are so much distinguished above all other mortals. Whilst, on the one hand, they 
admire your riches and immutable prosperity, which secure to you the nobility of 
your lineage and the loftiness of your rank, they are, on the other hand, struck by 
your rather divine than human beauty, and believe that you are not born in our 
days but descended from heaven. 

" All look at your face, so bright and serene that it gives splendor to the cloudy 
sky ; all look at your eyes, as brilliant as stars, which make all pain to be forgotten 
and turn despair into delight ; all look at your neck, which outshines pearls ; all 
look at your fine forehead, your purple light,of youth, your fair hair, in one word, 
at the splendid perfection of your person ; and looking at, they cannot choose but 
admire you ; admiring, they cannot choose but love you ; loving, they cannot choose 
but obey you. 

" I shall, perhaps, be the happiest of all your admirers and the happiest man 
on earth, since I have reason to hope you will think me worthy of your love. If I 
represent to my mind all your perfections, I am not only compelled to love, to adore, 
and to worship you, but love makes me your slave. "Whether waking or sleeping, 
I cannot find rest or happiness except in your affection. All my hopes rest in you, 
and in you alone. 

" Most noble lady, my soul, look mercifully down upon me, your slave, who 
has ever been devoted to you from the first hour he saw you. Love is not an earthly 
thing ; it is heaven-born. Do not think it below yourself to obey love's dictates. 
Not only kings but also gods and goddesses have bent their necks beneath its yoke. 

" I beseech you, most noble lady, to accept forever one who in all things will 
cheerfully do your will as long as his days shall last. Farewell, my soul and my 
consolation. You, the brightest ornament of Scotland, farewell, farewell." 

Among those who read at all the minority is very small who have 
not heard or read of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Of the majority 
who know something of or sympathize with her, few recall anything 
of Bothwell but his association with the murder* of her miserably 
vile, hobbledehoy husband, Darnley, and yet how justly does Burton 

* Of these — [the " Bond" against Darnley] — Bothwell was the most formida- 
ble. Without any pretence to personal religion, he was nominally a Protestant, 
and therefore not obnoxious to the people on the score of Popery. Since his recall 
from Prance he had done good service to the Queen, and had risen high in her 
favor. He was Warden of the Three Marches, Lord High Admiral of Scotland, 
and General of the land forces ; and his connections were extensive and powerful. 
He was held in great dislike by the emissaries of Elizabeth, who had ever found 
him incorruptible; and he was regarded by the conspirators as the formidable 
enemy of their faction. But with all this he was a profligate man, of a daring and 
ambitious spirit, unrestrained by real principle, and ready to go at any lengths for 
the gratification of his own desires. He was also exorbitantly vain ; and the pref- 
erence which was shown him by the Queen, on account of his undoubted services 
appears to have awakened hopes which possibly at an earlier period he had con- 
ceived."— Ay toun's "Bothwell," 212-13. 
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observe (iv. 273) : " With all her beauty and wit, her political ability 
and her countless fascinations, Mary, Queen of Scots, would not have 
occupied nearly the half of her present place in the interest of man- 
kind had the episode of Bothwell not belonged to her story." 

The misrepresentations in regard to Bothwell's personal appearance 
are not more opposite than those in regard to, his qualifications and 
characteristics. Many people might regard this as extremely strange 
^ and unaccountable. It is not within a century that Western Europe 
beheld the apparition of Russia's greatest general. Scarcely any two 
accounts agree in regard to him, except as to the results that followed 
his appearance on the different theatres of war. The writer has in his 
possession works presenting portijaits, physical and mental, totally irrec- 
oncilable. If Lord Minto, who came in contact intimately with him 
in Vienna, is correct, all the other accounts to his advantage are mis- 
erable flatteries. The writer believes that he was a hero, a genius, but 
at the same time an eccentric, to such a degree that very often his 
eccentricity verged on madness, presenting the living exemplification 
of Dryden's famous lines, — 

" Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide." 

Or, as Pope phrases it, — 

" What thin partitions sense from thought divide.'' 

About the very time that Suwarrow had risen to distinction, the 
great New York loyalist. Sir John Johnson, was making himself known 
and felt. The controversies about Suwarrow's physique and character 
are about as divergent as the opinions in regard to Sir John held by 
the Whigs or rebels and the Tories or loyalists. How hard he struck 
is not susceptible of question, but whether from principle or from ven- 
geance the judgment of men is as wide apart as the poles. History is ' 
just as fallible as to the majority of the men who have influenced human 
progress, as Froude (ix. 321) justly remarks in regard to the Duke of 
Alva : " The exterminators of the Canaanites are enshrined among the 
saints, and had the [Roman] Catholics come off victorious [in the 
Netherlands], the Duke of Alva would have been a second Joshua." 

Hough, in his "Northern Invasion" of this State in 1780, has a note 
on this subject, which applies to every similar case. The gist of it is 
this : The opinions of local populations in regard to prominent men 
were entirely biased, if not founded upon their popularity or the re- 
verse. If modern times were to judge of the character of Hannibal 
by the pictures handed down by the gravest of Roman historians, he 
would have to be regarded as a man destitute of almost every redeem- 
ing trait except courage and ability or astuteness ; whereas, when the 
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truth is sifted out, it is positively certain that the very vices attributed 
to the great Carthaginian should be transferred to his Latin adver- 
saries. 

These remarks are most apposite to the case of Bothwell. The 
great historical Scottish authority of the period of Mary is Buchanan. 
Burton, the recent exhaustive historian of Scotland (iii. 101, 102 (3), 
observes : " Great part of his history is fabulous, and when he comes to 
the controversies in which he took part he was too strong a partisan 
to be impartial." When it suited his purpose he was a sycophant; 
when it was to his interest he was a shameless liar. He speaks of 
Bothwell as looking like an ape in magnificent attire, which leads 
honest Burton to remark that this " is no more to be taken as accu- 
rate than any other scolding objurgation." 

All the misrepresentations of Bothwell were in the same spirit as 
Hogarth's conceptions of Frenchmen, or as the caricatures of Bonaparte 
during England's fiercest antagonism to her most bitter enemy. Flat- 
tery painted the portraits of Mary ; envy, hatred, jealousy, and vindic- 
tiveness those of Bothwell. 

" It is difficult," observes Gibbon (ii. 130), " to form a just idea of 
his [Clodius Albinus'] true character. Under the philosophic cloak 
of austerity, he stands accused of concealing most of the vices which 
degrade human nature. But his accusers are those venal writers [as 
Shakspeare in regard to Richard III., in favor of Henry YII., grand- 
father of Elizabeth] who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled 
on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival." 

Brant6me is equally abusive. Burton again meets this with the 
commentary that Brant6me may have met Bothwell, but his language 
implies that he had not. There is proof positive and corroborative that 
both the Scottish narrator and the French chronicler have falsified the 
truth. In the first place we have the direct testimony of Gilbert Stuart, 
who was a passionate partisan, " one of the most zealous advocates" of 
Mary. He paints anything but a disagreeable pen-portrait. " He [Both- 
well] was in the prime of youth and extremely handsome." This was 
when Mary first favored him. Throckmorton, the English envoy, who 
is no friend to the earl, reported of him, " He is a glorious, rash, and 
hazardous young man." He writes in Latin, and Bothwell's enemies 
insinuate that he meant by gloriosus something derogatory. Out upon 
such casuistry ! The primal definition of the word is glorious, re- 
nowned. According to Littleton it means illustrious, — illustris, mag- 
nificMS, prc^otens, pe^claeus. Cicero uses it in the best sense. 

Amid all the obloquy that has been heaped upon the mighty Earl, 
the fact remains unshakable that he was a power that " overtopped" the 
powerful around him. He was acclimated to broil and battle ; as Saul 
said of Goliath, " he [had been] a man of war from his youth," nay, 
boyhood, for he had " worn steel since he was twelve years old." 
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He could " drain a deeper cup, back a wilder horse, ride it like a 
whirlwind, and couch a heavier spear than the rudest of his jackmen" 
(Borderers or Moss-troopers) ; possessed a fine stalwart person, divested 
of superfluous flesh, "built more like a tower than a man," great 
strength and military bearing, exercising a fascination over his savage 
hereditary liegemen that won while it controlled them. His features 
were manly, bronzed by exposure to the changing vicissitudes of his 
rough native climate, and his determined mouth was concealed be- 
neath long, drooping moustachios that mingled with his fair curling 
■ beard. No wonder that Mary looked upon him with favor, for she 
had agreeable recollections of his respectful homage when she first wore 
the white robes of queenly widowhood ; and after she returned to Scot- 
land she still found his loyalty so lofty and unchangeable that " it 
seemed to partake of that devotion which shed a halo over the days of 
chivalry." 

One of the epithets hurled at him by those who hated and feared 
him is the stigma that he was " one-eyed." But the same designation 
is applicable to Hannibal, perhaps the greatest individual not a king 
who ever trod the earth, and to Potemkin, the mighty Russian Poten- 
tate, who never lost the heart of the Empress Catherine II., nor his 
control of herself and her empire. If, however, the Earl had lost 
the sight of an eye in combat, by sea or land, the orb itself was unin- 
jured, and it has been observed that the scar on his forehead, which 
was the only visible vestige of the injury, " became his face as it would 
have become none other." Men are not always disfigured by such 
casualties ; and it is well known that Marie Louise, daughter of im- 
perial Austria, willingly exchanged the embraces of the Emperor Na- 
poleon for those of Count Niepper, an extraordinarily handsome 
Austrian ofiicer, although he had actually lost an eye in battle and wore 
a patch or bandage. 

Bothwell, like Mary, was entirely out of the common. His appear- 
ance was no index to his age. He was one of those so completely im- 
bued with vitality that years pass over them and leave none of the 
traces which stamp, season after season, their impress on ordinary men, 
or scar them deeply, as the glaciers furrow the rocks over which they 
glide, grinding on age by age, leaving channels that remain indelible 
after the superincumbent ice has melted away. There may have been 
silver mingled with his darker locks, but this was not the result of time 
but of thought, just as in the days of plate-armor a soldier could be 
recognized by fringes of gray where the helmet had pressed most closely 
and persistently, while everywhere else the original color held its own. 
He was a curious commingling of the self-possession that results from 
deep thought and severe discipline of mind and body in war, politics 
and courts and the mobility which is inseparable from an original 
nervous temperament while as yet the frame has not known sufficient 
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rest to take on superfluous flesh. If Michael Angelo's Penaeroso — 
Ouiliano, not Lorenzo de Medici — could have been transmitted from 
bronze into flesh, effigy would have lived in such a man as Bothwell. 

It is as difficult to decide what constitutes the handsome in man as 
in woman. Figure has as much to do with it as face, but whenever the 
latter indicates mind and manliness and is susceptible of illumination 
from within it cannot be otherwise than handsome. It matters not the 
oolor of the eye for effect, in the excitement of passion the light eye 
often becomes dark, and there are hazel eyes which when they scin- 
tillate or burn, have no color, they are simply living fires, — diamonds 
of the clearest and intensest lustre. 

Contemporaries attributed the domination exercised by Bothwell 
over Mary to necromancy ; but the best answer to such a charge is that 
made by the unfortunate Leonora Galigai, — daughter of the nurse of 
Mary de Medicis, and widow of the assassinated Concino Concini, 
Marshal d'Ancre, — ^when accused of similar powers over the Floren- 
tine queen of Henry IV. of France. She replied, " My arts were 
simply the superiority of a strong mind over a weak one." As re- 
garded Bothwell Mary Stuart was weak, however strong in other cases. 
While so many writers have sought to degrade and even to caricature 
Bothwell, there are some who seek to do him justice without the slight- 
est sacrifice of truth. 

Bothwell was a gentleman of ancient race. He had the manners 
of a great lord, and the haughtiness of a feudal noble. His resolute 
features never blushed. His eyes were beautiful, although one had 
been deprived of vision ; but he was far from being disfigured by the 
accident. Indeed, the defect of his sight was hardly perceptible. His 
voice, which had a genuine manly ring, was susceptible of the gentlest 
inflections. His mouth expressed his feeling of superioritj^. He had 
a marked nose and a patrician physiognomy, and his fascinating look 
resembled that of an eagle. This martial visage, this noble and easy 
figure, this soul without scruples, this fnind full of audacity and am- 
bition, carried the queen away. To this must be added the attest of 
Sir Walter Scott as to " the bold address and courtly manners of Both- 
well," " a nobleman possessed of his great power and hereditary 
influence." 

" All these [his] ' gifts of hell' were relieved by a lofty demeanor 
and by an air that seemed to defy fortune, danger, and adversity." 
Alas ! Whence came " these gifts of Hell ?" In all things Bothwell 
was more sinned against than sinning, according to the touchstone of 
humanity and the measuring-rod of his times. It is said that Both- 
well was in love with Mary from the first moment that he beheld his 
" Reine Blanche" in the Park of Fontainebleau, as early as 1560, and 
that he welcomed her home with a loyalty as pure as his devotion was 
strong. His captivity in Edinburgh Castle by the warrant of Mary, 
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to gratify Murray and his party, is said to have changed the whole 
nature of Bothwell. He felt that he had suffered a grievous injustice 
from one to whom he had given heart and hand, or, rather, brand ; and 
after his release he brooded over the wrong until his naturally violent 
temper overcame all gentler restraints. His temper had hitherto re- 
sembled a mountain lake, confined within bounds by artificial barriers. 
Thus dyked it fed a swift and ever-beneficent stream, but as soon as 
storm and flood had breached the bulwark it poured forth a wild and 
unrestrainable torrent that wasted where it had formerly blessed. Mary 
was Scotch stock, developed by French cultivation ; Bothwell, a Scoteh- 
barbaric-aristocratic scion, refined by French influence and association. 
Both were congenial in origin and identical in seed.' Like was drawn 
to like ; they mutually attracted each other. Bothwell was brave to a 
degree suflScient to encounter any peril. Still, it is true that, while he 
possessed the physical courage which triumphs triumphantly and suc- 
cumbs without yielding, his end did not manifest the purest, the high- 
est moral intrepidity inspired by fanaticism or love. If he had 
possessed either of these grander forms of courage he could not have 
been induced to abandon the field at Carberry Hill without one desperate 
blow stricken for the trusting woman who loved him so intensely as to 
sacrifice everything for him. Nor would he have lingered out so many 
years in captivity. The real bird of prey would have beaten out its 
life against the bars of its prison, or soon would have drooped and died 
in captivity. . . . 

What is the reality of the pen-portrait of Bothwell, drawn and 
colored by the enmity of Murray's panegyric ? Bothwell was hand- 
some, smart, alluring, fearless, utterly free from the superstitions and 
fanaticism of his era ; ambitious, a lay Richelieu, who, when he saw 
his objective, reached it by clearing away obstacles. He was not as 
politic or self-restrained as Moray, or Murray, but he was far more 
trustworthy. In every respect he was as far superior to the avaricious 
and dissolute Morton, to the 'unprincipled Huntley, and to the com- 
bined or simple vices inherent in the rest of the prominent Scottish 
nobility as he may have failed in the feigned decorum of the regent, 
in whom the shrewd instincts of the fox were in complete ascendency 
over those of the wolf. For his generation Bothwell was not as bad 
as many men whose opportunities for evil were not in accordance with 

their vile desires. Not to be absolutely vicious where the many, with 

rare exceptions, — were altogether so, entitles him to a consideration and 
a fair judgment which is inconsistent with the influences of to-day. 
Circumstances alone make men, and men must be judged by the cir- 
cumstances which environed and mastered them. Many a man and 
many a woman who pass for saints in the nineteenth century might 
have been very devils had they lived in Scotland or in France three 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
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Bothwell's religious convictions were directly opposite to those of 
Mary. He was a Protestant. Such a combination of principle and 
the want of it in a man stigmatized by his enemies as very wicked may 
be a seeming paradox, but it is not unexampled. Many a man who 
appears to be destitute of principle possesses, nevertheless, underlying 
everything, a determination in regard to doctrine which is inaccessible 
to force, to bribe, or to seduction, — a bed-rock belief which defies fire 
itself. Everything seemed calculated to separate the bigoted Papist, 
Mary, and the unyielding Presbyterian, Bothwell. It appeared, how- 
ever, as if even the vices of so strange a lover, their mutual diver- 
gences, united to make him irresistible in the heart of the queen, cor- 
rupted in its first developing bud in the flagitious Court of the Valois, 
in which the presiding Circe was Catherine de Medicis, surrounded 
by her one hundred and fifty files d'honneur {sic), the sirens of her 
Italian policy. Mary and Bothwell were physical, moral, and mental 
enigmas while living, and they are still enigmas. 

Scarcely three months elapsed after the murder of Darnley before 
Mary was remarried to Bothwell, and the funeral baked meats 

" Did coldly furnisli forth the marriage table,'' 

not merely poetically. This may seem horrible, and, indeed, it would 
be so under ordinary circumstances. And yet the apparently inex- 
plicable may be made comprehensible by a careful consideration of the 
occurrences. The life of Mary hitherto had been rather one of posi- 
tive suffering than of relative happiness. The miserably sickly husband 
of her youth and superb blossoming had died after nineteen months of 
a prolonged exhaustive honeymoon, throughout which the wife had 
been little better than a nurse or governess. The interval between the 
death of Francis and the espousal with Darnley was certainly one of 
trial of heart, mind, and even body. Mary expected to find in her 
again young husband a solace and a support. He proved to be neither. 
His youthful vigor, his fine person, and good looks were masks that 
concealed a vile disposition and an insane ambition ; and his efforts to 
obtain the crown-matrimonial, with an authority equal, if not superior, 
to that of Mary, were characterized by exhibitions and efforts that 
prove him to have been devoid of any manliness, and of every other 
quality which might have measurably redeemed his base ingratitude 
and his want of intelligence. He assassinated the queen's affection for 
him, aroused and stimulated by his outside attractions, almost as sud- 
denly by not only planning but assisting in the dastardly murder of 
the unhappy Eizzio. Mary, who to feminine graces united masculine 
courage and energy, saw in Bothwell the qualities which constitute a 
"real man." He had befriended her, sustained her, championed 
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her ; he was fearless, devoted ; in short, a rough bnt resolute Scottish 
lord, and also a bold Scottish MAN, far better and in no wise worse 
than his peers in rank, — yes, better than all in one quality or another, 
even than Murray. Mary's best affections had been crushed in upon 
herself by the adverse circumstances of her position and the mean- 
nesses of her husband. They had been chilled by an utter absence of 
the sympathy, in all around her save in Bothwell, which she so greatly 
needed, — a sympathy necessary to bring out and develop all that was 
loving and lovable in her nature. When freed from such a mate as 
Darnley, her affections, suddenly relieved from the terrible pressure of 
the ties that bound her, her very capability of feeling, stretched itself 
out, as a vine planted in the darkness of a vault grows towards the crev- 
ices through which filters a single ray of light ; and then, when her 
arms thus expanded to the warmth and comfort and confidence of a 
new hope, a new faith, a new love, when her arms and hands, out- 
stretched beseechingly, met each other again in a fond embrace, — those 
beautiful, soft, white, rounded arms, and the hands that betrayed her 
at Lochleven Castle, — they enclosed — Bothwell ! 

Or when, crushed in her affections and her spirits, she opened wide 
her arms for sympathy, support, and love, and the expanded fingers, 
which were symmetry itself, drew together and clasped each other 
again about the columnar support she so greatly needed, and for which 
she yearned, they locked within the magic circle of that yearning quest 

the hero of her dreams, the stalwart Bothwell ! 

******** 

So far for actual proof as to the traits and attractiveness of Both- 
well. Now as to the corroborative evidence. When, in 1562, through 
the temporary ascendency and enmity of Murray, Bothwell fled to 
France, the king, Charles IX., appointed him one of his chamberlains. 
The House of Valois liked to have handsome men and women around 
them. Is it likely that Charles IX. would have selected a foreigner 
repulsively ugly, without grace and accomplishments, to be near his 
person ? The supposition is supremely ridiculous, and this fact alone 
gives the lie both to Buchanan and Brantdme. When, again, in 1563, 
the malice of his enemies drove Bothwell forth he again repaired to 
the Court of France, and Charles IX. made him Commander of his 
Scots Guard, to whom was intrusted the protection of his person. In 
the " Scot Abroad" Burton discourses as follows : 

"The Scots Gtfakd consisted of one hundred ^eres d'armes and two hundred 
archers. They had a Captain who was a High Officer of State. The first Captain 
of the Guard who appears in history— and probably the first person who held the 
office — was John Stewart, Lord of Aubigne, the founder of a great Scots House in 
France. ... By a chivalrous courtesy the appointment to this high office was con- 
fided to the King of Scots. This was an arrangement, however, that could not last. 
As the two nations changed their relative positions, and the Guard began to become 
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Soots only iii name, it became not only out of the question that the captain should 
be appointed by a foreign government, but impolitic that he should be a foreigner. 
It is curious to notice a small ingenious policy to avoid offense to the haughty for- 
eigners in the removal of the command from the Scots. The first Captain of the 
Guard who was a native Frenchman was the Count of Montgomery, who, for his 
patrimonial name, which corresponded with that of an old Scots family, passed for 
a man of Scots descent. It was thought prudent that his son should succeed him ; 
but the selection was not fortunate, for he was the same Montgomery who hit [and 
mortally wounded] King Henry II. at the jousts in honor of his daughter Eliza- 
beth's marriage to Philip II., and so made Mary Stewart, Queen of Prance. 

" According to the old courtly creed of Prance, the privileges of the Scots 
Guard had an eminence that partook of saoredness. Twenty-four of them were told 
off as the special protectors of the royal person. 8?hey took charge of the keys of 
the chamber where the king slept, and the oratory where he paid his devotions. 
When, on a solemn progress, he entered a walled town, the keys were committed 
to the custody of the captain of the Guard. They guarded his boat as he crossed a 
ferry, and were essential to the support of his litter when he was carried. On ordi- 
nary occasions two of them stood behind him ; but in affairs of great ceremony — the 
reception of embassies, the conferring of high honors, the touching for the king's 
evil, and the like — six of them stood near the throne, three on either side. It was 
deemed a marked honor to them that the silk fringe with which their halberts were 
decorated was white, the royal color of Prance. 

"There is something melancholy beyond description in contemplating the con- 
dition of a country the vital treasures of which had to be confided to the fidelity 
and bravery of hireling strangers. If there was a fault in the affair, however, it 
was not with the Scots : they were true to their trust, and paid faith with faith. 

" On their side of the bargain, too, there is something touching in the picture 
of a hardy, high-spirited race robbed of their proper field of exertion at home, and 
driven to a foreign land, there to bestow the enterprising energy that might have 
made their own illustrious, and serving a foreign master with the single-minded 
fidelity that had been nourished within them by the love of their own land and 
kindred. But it must be admitted that their hospitable patrons made their exile 
mighty comfortable. When the lank youth left behind him the house of his an- 
cestors, standing up gray, cold, and bare on the bleak moorland, it was not to pass 
into hard sordid exile, but rather to exult in the prospect of a land of promise or 
El Dorado, and faithfully was the promise kept ; for the profuse hospitality and 
lavish generosity of Prance to her guests is a thing hardly to be elsewhere paralleled 
in history. It was but just that it should all be requited with sound fidelity and 
ardent devotion. 

"The trust which Louis XI. reposed in the Guard has been already referred 
to. It was not their blame that he took their assistance in grubbing up the roots 
of all the political institutions which checked or modified the supreme authority of 
the Crown. If we were to suppose, indeed, that they passed beyond the routine of 
duty to ihink of the political results of the affairs in which they were engaged, they 
would find a good many partisans in the present day had they adopted the designs 
of their crafty master as their own, and backed them as the soundest policy for the 
future of Prance and of Europe at large, for Louis XI. is by no means champion- 
less. 

" In one of the most amusing of all the chronicles ever written — that of Co- 
mines— the Scots Guard figure frequently and always creditably. Louis, who was 
reputed to trust no other creatures of human make, appears to have placed entire 
reliance on them. They saved him at a crisis of great peril in his renowned attack, 
along with the Duke of Burgundy, on the city of Liege. Both potentates were 
deeply plotting, the one to bring the Burgundian territories directly under the 
Crown of Prance, the other to change his Dukedom for a Kingdom, which might 
in the end comprise France itself. Both were of one mind, for the time, in deadly 
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malice and murderous projects against the industrious burghers of the city. By 
a concurrence of events which broke through the fine texture of his subtle policy, 
Louis found himself in the hands of his fierce rival, for he was within the lines of 
Burgundy's army, with no other resource or protection apparently but his Scots 
Guard. There was to be a storming of Liege, which was to be anticipated by the 
citizens breaking out and attacking the camp of the Duke. In the confusion of 
such an affair at such a juncture, it is easy to suppose that Louis could not know 
friends from enemies, and had' reason to believe the enemies to be far the more 
prevalent of the two. Oomines gives this distinct and homely narrative of what he 
saw of the affair, for he was present : 

" ' I, and two gentlemen more of his bed-chamber, lay that night in the Duke 
of Burgundy's chamber (which was very small), and above us there were twelve 
archers upon the guard, all of 'em in their clothes, and playing at dice. His main 
guard was at a good distance, and towards the gate of the town ; in short, the master 
of the house where the Duke was quartered, having drawn out a good party of the 
Liegeois, came so suddenly upon the Duke he had scarce time to put on his back 
and breast plate and clap a steel cap upon his head. As soon as he had done it 
we ran down the stairs into the street ; but we found our archers engaged with 
the enemy, and much ado they had to defend the doors and the windows against 
'em.' . . . .' 

" The King was also assaulted after the same manner by his landlord, who en- 
tered his house, but was slain by the Scotch Guard. These Scotch troops behaved 
themselves valiantly, maintained their ground, would not stir one step from the 
King, and were very nimble with their bows and arrows, with which, it Is said, they 
wounded and killed more of the Burgundians than of the enemy. . . . 

" French historians are tolerably unanimous in their testimony that the Guard 
were faithful fellows. As a small select body of men, highly endowed with rank 
and remuneration, they were naturally the prize-holders of a considerable body of 
their countrymen, who in the army of Prance strove to prove themselves worthy of 
reception into the chosen band. Thus the Scots in the Prench army carried the 
spirit of the service beyond the mere number selected as the Guard; and there was 
among them a fellow-feeling mixed with a devotion to the Crown of Prance, of a 
kind which there is no good term for in English, while it is but faintly expressed by 
the Prench esprit de corps. A few of the facts in the history of the Scots troops em- 
ployed by France bring it closer home than any generalization can ; for instance, after 
other Incidents of a like character, M. Michel quotes from D'Anton's chronicle, how, 
in a contest with the Spaniards in Calabria, in 1503, the banner-bearer, "William Turn- 
bull, was found dead with the staff in his arms and the flag gripped in his teeth, with 
a little cluster of his countrymen round him, killed at their posts, ' et si un ifecossals 
etait mort d'un cote un Espagnol ou deux I'etaient de I'autre.' The moral drawn 
from this incident by the old chronicler is that the expression long proverbial in 
Prance, ' Fier comme un Ecossais,' was because the Scots ' aimaient mieux mourir 
pour honneur garder, que vivre en honte, reprochezde tachede lachete.' 

" When the two British kingdoms merged towards each other in the sixteenth 
century, the native element was gradually turned out of the Scots Guard. "When 
Scotland became part of an empire which called Prance the natural enemy, it 
seemed unreasonable that her sons should expect to retain a sort of supremacy in 
the Prench army. But there are no bounds to human unreasonableness when 
profitable offices are coming and going, and many of our countrymen during the 
seventeenth century were loud in their wrath and lamentation about the abstraction 
of their national privileges in Prance. Some Scotchmen, still in the Guard in the 
year 1611, had a quarrel with the Prench captain, De Montespan, and brought their 
complaints before King James. As Prench soldiers appealing to a foreign mon- 
arch, they were very naturally dismissed. Of course they now complained at home 
still more loudly, and their cause was taken up by some great men. The Prench 
behaved in the matter with great courtesy. The men dismissed for a breach of dis- 
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cipline could not be replaced at the instigation of a foreign Court, but the Govern- 
ment would fill their places with other Scotsmen duly recommended. So lately as 
the year 1642, demands were made on the French Government to renew the ancient 
League and restore the ' privileges' of the Scots in Prance, including the monopoly 
of the appointments in the Guard. But though made in the name of King Charles I. 
by the Scots Privy Council, these demands were, like many of the other transactions 
of the day, rather made in hostility to the King than in obedience to his commands. 
Louis XIV. gave a brief and effective answer to them. He said that he would re- 
new the League only on the condition that the Scots should cease to act as the ally of 
England, either by giving obedience to the King of that country ' or under pre- 
text of religion, without express permission from the King, their master,' — a pretty 
accurate diplomatic description of the position of the Covenanting force. 

" Down to the time when all the pomps and vanities of the French Crown 
were swept away along with its substantial power, the Scots Guard existed as 
pageant of the Court of France. In that immense conglomerate of all kinds of 
useful and useless knowledge, the ' Dictionnaire de Trevoux,' it is set forth that ' la 
premiere compagnie des Gardes du Corps de nos rois' is still called ' La Garde Ecos- 
saise,' though there was not then (1730) a single Scotsman in it. Still there were 
preserved among the young Court lackeys, who kept up the part of the survivors 
of the Hundred Years' War, some of the old formalities. Among these, when the 
Clerc du Guet challenged the guard who had seen the palace-gate closed, ' il repond 
en Ecossais, "I am hire" — c'est a dire, me voila;' and the lexicographer informs us 
that, in the mouths of the Frenchmen, totally unacquainted with the barbarous 
tongue in which the regimental orders had been originally devised, the answer 
always sounded, ' Ai am hire.' 

" In some luxurious libraries may be found a gorgeous volume in old morocco, 
heavily decorated with symbols of royalty, bearing on its engraved title-page that 
it is ' La Sacre de Louis XV, Koy de France et de Navarre, dans I'Eglise de Keims, le 
Dimanche, xxv Octobre, MDCCXXII.' After a poetical inauguration, giving as- 
surance of the piety, the justice, the firmness, the devotion to his people of the new 
King, and the orthodoxy, loyalty, and continued peace that were to be the lot of 
France, with many other predictions wide of the truth that came to pass, there 
come a series of large pictures, representing the various stages of the coronation, 
and these are followed by full-dress and full-length portraits of the various high 
officers who figured on the solemn occasion. Among these we have the Capitaine 
des Gardes Ecossais in full state uniform. This has anything but a military aspect ; 
it is the single-breasted broad-flapped coat of the time, heavily embroidered, a short 
mantle, and a black cap, with a double white plume. The six guards are also rep- 
resented in a draped portrait. It is far more picturesque than that of their captain, 
yet, in its white satin, gold embroidery, and fictitious mail, it conveys much less of 
the character of the soldier than that of the court attendant. ... In the original 
engraving, by the way, the artist has thrown an air of absorbed devotedness into 
the very handsome countenance drawn by him, which is at variance, in some meas- 
ure, with the tone of the attitude and costume, as pertaining to a mere figure in a 
state pageant." 

Is it consistent with the remotest bounds of human perversity, not 
born of absolute personal hatred and unprincipled malice, to imagine 
for a moment that so great a king as the monarch of France, at a time 
when his realm was convulsed with civil and religious antagonism, 
when questions of state and feeling were riddles to be solved by steel, 
poison, or prostitution, would have conferred one of the grandest 
charges of the crown — the care of his person, the guardianship of his 
privacy — to a foreigner if that stranger had not possessed the highest 
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reputation for courage and fidelity at home, for loyalty tried and un- 
stained by doubt, noble in appearance, equally noble in character, brave 
as the steel with which he had to guard and protect, and as strong in 
physical strength as determined in will and devotion ? The very 
attempt to caricature Bothwell in the light of the dignities to which he 
rose shows a petty malice which, if it were to be met with among libel- 
ers to-day, would inevitably awaken the conviction that a writer guilty 
of such scurrility was not worthy even the notice of a kicking. 

What were the antecedents of this Bothwell ? When James III. 
of Scotland lowered himself, according to the ideas of the aristocracy, 
to an association with plebeians or mechanics, the nobility asserted the 
rights they considered inherent in their class by hanging the king's 
favorites on the Bridge of Lander, all but one, a youth of seventeen 
named Ramsay. He was spared in answer to the entreaties of his 
master, who created him Lord or Earl of Bothwell. Even Dr. Pet- 
rick, our BothwelHs great defender, falls into the gross error of arguing 
that the nobility in 1540-67 hated the Bothwell who married Mary 
because he was descended from this plebeian Ramsay. James III. 
desired to bestow with the title the lordship of Bothwell upon Ram- 
^y, but it " was not to be had, because it was in the fast grip of the 
Hepburns," — an ancient race, these Hepburns of Hales. Although 
this young royal favorite was made titular Lord Bothwell about 1482, 
his royal master did not live long enough to establish him. The con- 
federated nobility took up arms against their detested king in 1488, 
and defeated him at Sauchie-burn, 11th June of that year, near the 
famous Bannockburn battle-field, where the Bruce won independence 
for Scotland, 25th June, 1314. Flying from the field, James III. was 
murdered at Beaton's Mill, on the east side of the Bannockburn, and 
his son James IV. succeeded. He created Lord Patrick Hepburn 
Earl of Bothwell, and bestowed upon him the hereditary ofiice of Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland, along with many other dignities and ex- 
tensive possessions. His son Adam, the second Earl, fell by the side 
of his king, James IV., in the Battle of Flodden, so fatal to the Scot- 
tish nobility. Sir Walter Scott commemorates his death in his poem of 
Marmion, Canto IV., Tf xii. : 

" Another aspect Crichtoun showed, 
As through its portals Marmion rode ; 
But yet 'twas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; 
For none were in the Castle then 
But women, boys, or aged men. 
With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame 
To welcome noble Marmion came ; 
Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 
Proffer'd the Baron's rein to hold ; 
Por each man that could draw a sword 
Had march'd that morning with their lord, 
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Earl Adam Hepburn, he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereign's side. 

Long may his Lady loolc in vain : 

She ne'er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun Dean. 

'Twas a brave race before the name 

Of hated Both well stained their fame." 

It may be interesting to know how Crichtoun Castle came into the 
hands of the Hepburns. Lord Crichtoun, its previous owner, had 
seduced the Princess Margaret, sister to James III., out of revenge, it 
is said, because that Monarch had dishonored Crichtoun's own wife. 
The king, furious at this method of retaliation, this fair application 
of the lex talionis, besieged and took the Castle, and transferred it to 
the Hepburns. 

This Adam Bothwell distinguished himself greatly by a furious 
attempt, with the reserve, to retrieve the defeat at Flodden, as is cele- 
brated in an old poem, " Flodden Field," edited by H. Weber, Edin- 
burgh, 1804 : 

"Then on the Scottish part, right proud, 
The Earl of Bothwell then out brast. 
And stepping forth, with stomach good 
Into the enemies' throng he thrust ; 
And Bothwell I Bothwell ! cried bold, 
To cause his soldiers to ensue ; 
But there he caught a welcome cold, — 
The Englishmen straight down him threw. 
Thus Haburn through his hardy heart 
His fatal fine in conflict found." 

Patrick, third Earl of Bothwell, was still a minor when his father, 
Adam, fell beside his king at Flodden. It is very curious, but none 
of the Bothwells lived long enough to see their children attain to 
majority. This third Earl, Patrick, was known to his countrymen as 
" the Fair Earl." The English, who found in himy as in his son after- 
wards, a patriotic antagonist to their schemes, defamed him, as they 
subsequently did his son. Sadler, the British representative, considered 
him " the most vain and insolent man in the world, full of pride and 
folly," or ftlse "the proudest and haughtiest man in all Scotland." 
Evidently the English could not bend to their purposes or buy the 
honor of the third any more than the fourth Earl Bothwell. Hence 
their venom. In 1535, Patrick married Agnes Sinclair. She belonged 
to a family of Norman origin, and one of the most renowned in Scot- 
land as well as on the continent of Europe. This Agnes, " the Lady 
of Morham," was the mother of a daughter, Jane, and a son, James, 
THE Bothwell of scandal, history, and romance. In 1543 she was 
divorced from her husband, who died three years after, in 1556, James, 
her son, never forfeited her affections, and she was his good angel as 
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long as her influence could benefit him, that is, until he was finally 
driven from Scotland. She died in 1573. The divorce did not result 
from any wrong-doing on her part. There is little doubt that Earl 
Patrick took advantage of a plea which was a fertile cause of divorces 
as long as the Pope and Eomanist priests had any power in his native 
country, — the plea of consanguinity. The real cause, no doubt, lay in 
the hopes entertained by Earl Patrick that, if he was free to marry, he 
could obtain the hand of Mary of Guise, widow of James V., Queen 
Dowager and Regent of Scotland. Thus he expected to become the 
real head and power and the source of honor in Scotland. He was 
justified in his expectation, since twice in writing the Queen Regent 
promised faithfully to marry him. Why she did not actually give her 
hand to the Fair Earl is susceptible of several explanations. Rumor 
insinuated that she was overfond of the Primate, Cardinal Beaton. His 
cloth forbade the idea of a legal tie. While this consideration was 
pending. Earl Patrick died. James V. died in 1542, Earl Bothwell 
was divorced in 1543, and died in 1556, and Mary, the Regent, expired 
10th June, 1560. The strange doings of " the fair Earl," Patrick, whose 
ways were often dark and tricks vain, cast a black shadow over the 
career of his son, the heir to his titles, properties, and dignities. It is 
admitted by all fair critics that the two have been often confounded to 
the detriment of the latter. The father's evil reputation was in some 
respects an almost fatal injury to the sOn. 

In aspiring to the hand of the famous Mary, James Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell, the subject of this article, was simply obeying the traditions of 
his house, and taking advantage of his qualifications and position. When 
Mary's first husband, Francis II., died, Bothwell was the trusted, tried, 
almost single true-hearted supporter of her mother and the latter's agent 
in France. It is true that the hand of the young widow was sought by 
princes and the sons of kings, but among the suitors proposed and pro- 
posing were nobles strongly pressed who were not as eminent as Bothwell. 
Finally the list of the eligible was reduced to two ; Dudley, a younger 
son, the choice of Elizabeth and her darling, who was not created Earl of 
Leicester until this contemplated elevation was quite advanced, and 
Darnley, who was of no account and without influence until he was 
promoted to an Earldom, which was not done until about a month after 
he had been " handfasted" to Mary. Bothwell was born the most 
richly endowed and powerful nobleman, except Lord Hamilton, in 
Scotland, with the greatest number of vassals in that southern portion 
of the kingdom, a belted Earl and Lord High Admiral of the Realm, 
Sherifi" of three counties. Bailiff or Queen's representative in another. 
When he was certainly not over twenty-eight years of age he was Lieu- 
tenant-General under the Crown, and virtually Commander-in-Chief of 
the Scottish army in the field. What is more, he sat in Parliament 
before he was of age, and was Lieutenant-General, or Warden of the 
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Borders, as soon as he attained his majority, and Queen's Commissioner, 
or Representative, to guard the interests of the Crown and his country, 
in opposition to the English agents (one the Duke of Bedford), before 
Darnley made his appearance. Finally, not to spin out the story, he 
was Captain of the French Scots, or Royal, Guard, in his twenty-sev- 
enth year. If this does not prove manliness and character, what will 
suffice to satisfy opinion on such subjects? 

What is more and more to the point, the Hepburns had always 
aimed high. A Hepburn of Both well married a sister of the great 
Robert Bruce, the victor of Banriockburn and deliverer of Scotland in 
1290. The grandfather of the first Earl, Patrick, of Hales, held very 
curious relations in regard to the beautiful Jane Beaufort, widow of 
James I., who died in 1436. This Lord Patrick Hepburn, of Hales, 
was master of the famous Castle of Dunbar, and there, with him, the 
lovely Jane spent her latter days and died. History has never solved 
the riddle of the ties that united them. Adam, son of this Lord 
Patrick, was among the many lovers of Mary of Gueldres, widow of 
James II., deceased in 1460. Is it very extraordinary that James 
Hepburn should not forget the good fortune of his great-great-great- 
grandfather and of his great-great-grandfather when they were simple 
Lords and not mighty Earls, and of his father, the third great " belted" 
Earl ? When and where — after he was old enough to experience the 
power of love — he first saw Queen Mary does not appear. But this 
fact is well known, he was very high in the favor of her mother 
when, early in^l561, at Joinville, in France, shortly after the death of 
her royal husband, he did wait upon the peerless " La Reine Blanche," 
to whom, according to the poets, even the trees and rocks bowed and 
did obeisance as she walked through the forest and glades of Fon- 
tainebleau, or, as Ronsard sang : 

" The ivory whiteness of thy bosom fair ; 
The long and slender hand, so soft and rare ; 
Thy all-surpassing loo^ and form of love, 
Enchanting as a vision from above ; 
Then thy sweet voice and music of thy speech, 
That rocks and woods might move, nor art could reach, — 
When these are lost, fled to a foreign shore. 
With loves and graces Prance beholds no more. 
How shall the poet sing now thou art gone ? 
Por silent is the muse since thou hast flown. 
All that is beauteous short time doth abide ; 
The rose and lily only bloom while lasteth the springtide. 

" Thus here, in France, thy beauty only shone 
For thrice five years, and suddenly is gone ; 
Like to the lightning-flash, a moment bright. 
To leave but darkness and regret like night. 
To leave a deathless memory behind. 
Of that fair princess, in my heart enshrined. 
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My winged thoughts, like birds, now fly to thee, 
My beauteous princess, and her home I see. 
And there for evermore I fain would stay. 
Nor from that sweetest dwelling ever stray. 

" Nature hath ever, in her deepest floods, 
On loftiest hills, in lonely rooks and woods, 
Her choicest treasures hid from mortal ken. 
With rich and precious gems unseen of men. 
The pearl and ruby sleep in secret stores. 
And softest perfumes spring on wildest shores. 
Thus God, who over thee his watch doth keep. 
Hath borne thy beauty safe across the deep 
On foreign shore, in regal pride to rest. 
Far from mine eyes, but hidden in my breast." 

J. Watts de Peystbe, 
Brevet Major-Oeneral S.N. Y. 



(To be continued.) 
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little spot of blue serenity, the fiercest battle its idyllic burst of 
generous pity, and it is pleasant to find that even among such factious 
malcontents love managed, by the potent help of beauty, " tantes com- 
ponere lites" as the following pretty lines, said to have been written 
by the Yorkist Duke of Clarence, and sent with a white rose to the 
Lady Eliza Beauchamp, daughter of the Lancastrian Duke of Somer- 
set, attest: 

" If this fair rose offend your sight, 

It in your bosom wear ; 
'Twill blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

" But if thy ruby lip it spy, 

To kiss it shouldst thou deign, 
With envy pale 'twill lose its dye. 
And Yorkist turn again." 

We will not attempt to follow the long conflict during which the 
milk-white rose was raised aloft, and the " King-maker" played fast 
and loose and lost, whilst " the sweet stem from York's great dock" 
did win a settled crown ; but let us hasten to weep with the widowed 
Margaret over her dead husband, her murdered son, her ruined cause. 
Beauty in distress claims our ready sympathy, and shall the plain 
recital of it move us less than that of a mere episode moved the robber 
at the plight of his unfortunate queen ? 

Time was to bear healing on his wings to the devastated hearths 
and homes of England, death was to be the solace of the broken 
queen, and the blended roses, as in the story of their origin, were again 
to bloom on one stalk. 

Let me quote once more, from a very interesting illuminated roll 
known by the name of " The Tournament Roll," still preserved in 
the College of Arms : 

" Our ryall rose now reinying rede and whyte, 
Sure grafted is on grounde of nobylnes. 
In Harry VIII. our joye and our delyte, 
Subdewer of wronges, mayntenar of rightyones, 
Fowntayne of boner, exampler of larges ; 
Our clypoid son now cleryd is from the darke, 
By Harry our Kyng, the fiour of nateurs warke." 

The author of " Anne of Geierstein" tells us how Margaret, the 
high-spirited Margaret, died, died in her chair in the presence of her 
father's court, a victim to the keen feelings of her proud and passionate 
nature ; mourning over lost hopes and long-cherished friends, her heart 
broke as the last gleam of sunshine for the house of Lancaster 

vanished. 

"Her heart has broke 
To ache no more." 

J. H. Bamfield. 
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JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OF BOTH WELL,' 

THIRD HUSBAND OF MARY, QUEEN 

OF SCOTS. 

(Concluded from page 336.) 

One of the most extraordinary and unaccountable facts connected with 
the history of Mary Stuart is the contradictory and irreconcilable evi- 
dence in regard to her personal appearance. The only likeness which 
is known to be authentic is that recognized as " the famous Sheffield 
portrait," preserved in Hardwick Hall and belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. It represents the Queen in her thirty-sixth year, as 
an extremely tall, long-faced, long-nosed, long-limbed, long-fingered 
woman, with a very decided cast in the right eye. Her mother was a 

^ In preparing the preceding remarks upon this extraordinary man a large 
number of authorities have been examined and a careful analysis of their views 
presented, — results of the most careful criticism. What immediately follows is in 
some measure a free translation — with interesting episodes from other sources — of 
the brief and argument of Dr. Phil A. Petrick (Berlin — St. Petersburg, 1874). 
whose labors have been almost exhaustive. His final decision on the most important 
points in controversy reverses almost every other hitherto published, and, as a whole, 
is most favorable to Bothwell. 

"Am: these things so?" — Acts vii. 1. 

" Por nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest ; neither anything hid, 
that shall not be known and come abroad." — Luke viii. 17. 

" As there are ill-fated persons, there are also ill-fated families. The fortunes 
of Mary are but one scene in the long and fearful Tragedy of the Stuarts. Her 
ancestor in the sixth degree upwards, King Robert III., had a nephew named 
Alexander Stuart, who, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, murdered Malcolm 
Drumond, the brother of the Queen of Scotland, and married his widow Isabella, 
with her consent, — a counterpart or antitype of the history of Darnley, Bothivell, and 
Mary. The Duke of Albany, brother of King Robert, threw his son and his own 
nephew Rothsay into prison, and let him starve till he gnawed the flesh off his own 
limbs, and then died. As soon as Rothsay's brother, James I., the father of Mary's 
great-great-grandfather, ascended the throne, he sought and found an opportunity 
to have all the sons of the Duke of Albany beheaded, for which, in the year 1436, 
and partly by his own relations, he was attacked and killed with sixteen wounds. 
James's widow sacrificed the perpetrators to the manes of her husband in a manner 
which calls to mind the vengeance of Queen Agnes for King Albert of Germany. 
James II. , Mary's great-great-grandfather, caused two of his cousins, the Douglasses, 
to be beheaded, murdered the third with his own hands, and perished by a violent 
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woman of heroic proportions, and Mary must have towered as well, 
for in a picture of herself and Darnley, who was known as a "long, 
well-made lad," she equals her husband in height. The beautiful 
picture which is accepted as a trustworthy portrait of Mary, was " con- 
struded to satisfy his ideal," on the order of her biographer, Chalmers, 
by Mr. Pailou, " a very ingenious artist," who took the picture, owned 
by the Earl of Morton, as the basis of his work, which (the original) 
was burned with the Castle of Alloa, in which it had been preserved, 
in 1800. 

"The painter," says Dr. Stoddart, who saw this picture a few 
months before its destruction, "was no mean artist; and the piece, 
though hard, was highly finished. The features were probably drawn 
with accuracy, hut what little character they possessed was unpleasant, 
and might better have suited the cold and artful Elizabeth than the tender, 
animated Mary. It appeared, however, to have been painted at an 
age when she had been long written ' in sour Misfortune's book ;' and 
had perhaps lost that warmth of feeling which was at once the bane of 
her happiness and the charm of her manners." 

The color of Mary's eyes varies — according to different writers — 
from the blue or gray, which are indistinguishable, to dark brown, and 
the hue of her hair from a flaxen inclining to red, through every 
intermediate shade, to dark brown or black. The writer possesses or 
has seen a hundred portraits, and no two are alike. In one taken in 
France at the time of her marriage with the Dauphin she has reddish- 
yellow hair and light eyes, and in the " Hardwick portrait," painted at 
the close of her life, she has little, very dark, cunning eyes, a foxy nose, 
and black or dark brown hair. It is more than probable that if she 
had not been a Queen she would not have attracted notice by her looks. 

How, then, has the almost universal mistake occurred in regard to 
her personal attractiveness ? Bell, perhaps, explains it. There was a 
really very beautiful noblewoman, prominent at the Court of France 

death at the siege of Roxburgh. His son, James III., Mary's great-grandfather, 
was engaged in a sanguinary contest, first with his brother, the Dulce of Albany, 
and then with his own son. He lost, against the latter, the battle of Sauchieburn, 
and was assassinated on his flight. James IV., Mary's grandfather, did not enjoy 
the happiness which he expected in the sovereignty that he had unjustly acquired, 
and was killed in the battle of Ploddenfield. James V., Mary's father, lost his 
senses through grief at the disobedience of the nobility and the failure of his plans, 
and died eight days after the birth of his daughter. 

" Such were the ancestors of Mary I and now her descendants : James I. (VI.) 
Charles I., Charles II., and James II., four kings of whom it is difficult to say 
whether they were more unfortunate or more unworthy. Before the Stuarts lost 
their power for the second time and forever, James II. caused his nephew, the Duke 
of Monmouth, to be executed, and thus concluded the three hundred years' series 
of bloody deeds and fortunes of this ill-fated racel"—" Contributions to Modern 
History, from the British Museum and the State Paper Office, known as Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary." By Frederick von Eaumer, London, 1836, p. 430-2. 

Vol. VII.— No. 4. 27 
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during the life of Mary, who, it was claimed, bore a striking resem- 
blance to the Scottish Queen. Portraits of this lady were multiplied 
and dispersed throughout Europe, and these — not originals from life — 
are the likenesses which have been accepted as correct presentations of 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

Before dismissing this consideration, which results in the conviction 
that Mary's transcendent beauty is a myth, it may satisfy the credulous 
to know that in Dalkeith Castle, " the principal residence of the noble 
{sie) family of Morton," there was another authentic (?) portrait of the 
Queen. Of this Gilpin, the tourist or traveler, writes thus : " Here, 
and in almost all the great houses of Scotland, we have pictures of 
Queen Mary; but their authenticity is often doubted from the cir- 
cumstance of her hair. In one it is auburn, in another black, and 
in another yellow. Notwithstanding, however, this difference, it is 
very possible that all these pictures may be genuine. [How can this 
possibly be?] We have a letter preserved, from Mr. White, a servant 
of Queen Elizabeth, to Sir William. Cecil, in which he mentions his 
having seen Queen Mary at Tutbury Castle. ' She is a goodly per- 
sonage,' says he, ' hath an alluring grace, a pretty Scottish speech, a 
searching wit, and great mildness. Her hair of itself is black ; but 
Mr. Knolls told me that she wears hair of sundry colors.' " 

That Mary was fascinating in an almost inconceivable degree, 
highly educated and accomplished, endowed with a brilliant and active 
mind, "mens sana in corpore sano," there can be no doubt, and her epis- 
tolary style has been greatly eulogized. Bothwell, by several styled 
almost illiterate, wrote much better than she did, and yet no one ever 
extolled his compositions. She has been styled a poet; she did write 
pretty verses it is true; but not better than hundreds who furnish 
contributions to magazines at a stipulated price per page, and her 
famous lines on quitting France are even said to have been written 
subsequently for her by a better " maker," — i.e., real poet. 

The fact is she was an accomplished coquette and permeated with 
electrifying feline fascination, and she was a crowned head. The title 
put the seal to the whole. Endowed with natural graces, enhanced by 
her sojourn in the most polished court of Europe, she must have ap- 
peared like a phenomenon amid the brutal beauties of Scotland, and 
as a living light amid "the darkness which could be felt" of the 
manners and morals of the Scottish nobility of a savage and untutored 
period. As a Woman, in the presence-chamber or a ball-room she was 
enchanting, and as a Queen, the mode and the rage, an Enchantress. 

Mary was a Circe, like the "fair-locked goddess," daughter of 
Helios (the Sun) and of the Oceanide, Perse. James V., the father of 
Mary, was a Sun, in intellect and intention, among his unlettered no- 
bility and subjects, and from him his daughter derived all those bril- 
liant characteristics for which she is extolled. From her mother, Mary 
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of Guise, she inherited certain solid qualities which momentarily seemed 
to invest her with a power truly masculine — nay, at times almost super- 
human — in meeting difficulty and confronting danger and death. These 
properties doubtless inclined her to the " real man," James Hepburn, 

. the fearless, the faithful, and the phoenix amid the general reverse about 
her. What Ulysses was to Circe, Bothwell was to Mary, and just as 
the mythical enchantress became much attached to the unfortunate 
Greek hero and held him in the bondage of her superhuman blandish- 
ments for about a year, even so the intimate connection between Mary 
and Bothwell began to exhibit its passionate fervor shortly after the 
murder of Rizzio, — which occurred on the night of the 9th-10th March, 
1566 — and terminated by their forcible separation at Carberry Hill, 
on the 15 th June, 1567. Tennyson's strong but exquisite verses — a 
soliloquy which he attributes to the King of Ithaca — might serve as an 
equally apposite utterance for the Scottish Earl. Nay more, the Odyssey 
does not relate stranger natural adventures — casting aside the fabulous — 
than befell James Hepburn ; with the final fatal difference that Ulysses 
at the close found a fond and constant wife, hoping against hope, to 
welcome his restoration to her arms, whereas Bothwell perished in a 
distant prison, abandoned by an inconstant, intriguing consort, forget- 
ful of her faithful knight and devoted worshiper in a new-born inane 
and insane passion for a far lesser man, the silly Duke of Norfolk. 

Ulysses on the rocky shore of Ithaca — Bothwell on the storm -beat 
ramparts of Dunbar^ — about to sail forth to his fearful doom — speaks : 

" It little profits that an idle [Erie], 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matoh'd with a wife [no mate],' I mete and dole 

' Whoever, without bias, studies the occurrences of this epoch, must recognize 
that the marriage of Bothwell with Jane Gordon was one rather of policy than of 
affection, because the Earl's passion for Mary manifested itself clearly long before 
this union was brought about by the Queen. The question of why, if Mary had 
any predilection for Bothwell and already hated Darnley, she favored a result which 
was apparently so inimical to a future connection with the man who was gradually 
winning his way deeper and deeper into her heart of hearts, has been answered by 
Burton with his usual skill in solving a number of historical riddles. "It was a 
political alliance for strengthening the cause of the Queen and her husband" (iv. 
126). " The interest taken by Queen Mary in this marriage has been pitted against 
the many presumptions that her heart then belonged to Bothwell. But experience 
on poor human nature teaches us that people terrified hy the pressure of temptation do 
sometimes set up harriers against it which they afterwards make frantic efforts to 
get over" (iv. 139). Jane Gordon had her vicissitudes, but the way in which she 
took them showed a quiet spirit, fitted to make the best of existing conditions" (iv. 
219-2). Bothwell's wife was no sooner satisfied that a competence would be secured 
to her than she was perfectly willing to yield up and release her husband to gratify 
his wishes and those of the Queen. Chalmers (i. 160) says she " brought a suit with 
equal alacrity," the more willingly that the divorce was to insiire and augment the 
pecuniary and political condition of her brother, the Earl of Huntley, and her other 
kin. The marriage and the divorce were both matters of bargain and sale. "An 
dabitV "Dabiturl" 
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Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel : / will drink 

Life to the lees .-'all times I have enjoy'd 

Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 

Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart. 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honor'd of them all ; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

******* 

Tet all experience is an arch where thro' 

Gleams that untravel'd world, whose margin fades 

Porever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unburnish'd, not to shine in use I 

As tho"to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

"Were all too little, . . . 

Little remains : but every hour is saved 

Prom that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

******* 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — . . . 

Death closes all ; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

. . . Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push ofT, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sun [rise] . . . 

Until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 

Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho' • 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are: 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and pate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield," 

Mary, torn by rebel force and serpent guile from the side of the 
husband of her choice at Carberry Hill, 15th June, 1567, expiated her 
foolish confidence in the pledges of a subject who was either the obtuse 
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tool of a vile aristocratic faction or a willing factor in one of the most 
cruel and atrocious plots ever engendered in the black hearts of a bold 
and cunning, but sordid and soulless, confederacy of " irreconcilable" 
magnates. General history with its usual unreal counterfeit (Victor 
Hugo's " menechme") of truth, but its ordinary real perversion of facts, 
accepts Kirkaldy of Grange as the type of a chivalric soldier, knight, 
and gentleman. Those who have investigated closely deny to him the 
principles consistent with such a character, and charge that he was no 
better than a subsidized spy and agent of the Ministers of Elizabeth, 
the deadly enemies of his country and his sovereign, and a man who, 
under the mask of truth and honor, was no better than a courageous 
and able military setter-in-array-of-battle. Whether himself betrayed 
and betrayer, or " betrayer and betrayed," Mary owed to his impulse 
that fatal fall which toppled her over into the abyss. In her first 
plunge she caught on the sharp walls of Lochleven Castle, enjoyed a 
short spasm of hope when she escaped through the devotion of the 
bold George and the " little Willie Douglas," was again thrust down 
into the darker depth through the principal instrumentality of the 
same Kirkaldy of Grange at Langside, 15th May, 1568, whence she 
fell deeper and deeper into that weary heart-wrench — that captivity of 
eighteen years — which ended on the block, aged forty-four, in Fother- 
ingay Castle, 8th February, 1587. 

Seeing that this article is intended rather as a vindication of the 
calumniated Bothwell than a narrative, seriatim, of the career of Mary, 
she must' become a secondary personage in the consideration in order to 
compress what is necessary to rehabilitate the Earl within the space 
accorded. Therefore, with reference to the single incident in her life 
almost unknown to the reading public and scarcely revealed until 
within the year, the reader must pass to more prosaic matter. It has 
been claimed and urged with intense feeling, and argued with a bitter- 
ness which demonstrates that a verdict, just or unjust, was the only 
object, that Mary regretted her marriage with Bothwell. The exact 
contrary is the truth. Mary had a perfect opportunity to escape from 
him when the rebels, her pretended friends and his enemies, invested 
Borthwick Castle. Bothwell escaped before the stronghold was com- 
pletely invested, Mary rejected the invitation of those who claimed to 
be her rescuers from outrage, and disguised and mounted 'as a man, 
she fled by night to throw herself into the arms of her expectant hus- 
band. " She only entreated that she might be put on board of a ship 
with her husband, and left to drift wherever fortune might lead her." 
She represented " how much they wronged her in desiring to separate 
her from her husband, with whom she thought to live and die in the 
greatest happiness," " nor will consent by any persuasion to abandon 
Bothwell for her husband, but answereth constantly that she will live 
and die with him ; and said that if it were put to her choice to re- 
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linquish her crown and kingdom or Bothwell, she would leave her 
kingdom and dignity to live as a simple demoiselle with him, and that 
she will never consent that he shall be worse off or have more harm 
than herself." " They parted, as we are told, like fond lovers with 
many kisses, and much sorrow on her part." — Burton, iv. 246. She 
was scarcely separated from him when she wrote to him a letter 
which greatly aggravated her sorry situation ; she strove, again and 
again, to send letters to him from Lochleven Castle; and her first 
thought was of him after her escape from its grim dungeon, and the 
first act of her freedom was to send off a messenger to seek him out 
wherever he might be and Id Mm know that she was free and craved a 
reunion with the lord of her heart and person. 

Such passages might be multiplied, but to the point. When Eliza- 
beth, touched at length with pity at the forlorn condition of her sister 
queen, sent her agent, Throckmorton, to Scotland, he reported that she 
would not renounce Bothwell as a husband, that " she will by no means 
yield to abandon Bothwell for her husband, nor relinquish him, which 
matter will do her most harm of all, and hardens those lords to great 
severity against her." 

Furthermore, she clung to him because she was with child by him. 
Here is a mystery and as great a one, although not so well known, as 
that of the famous " Iron Mask" of the time of Louis XIV. Both 
are even yet unsolved and now perhaps insolvable. What is known 
of this child ? 

Miss Agnes Strickland, in her " Life of Mary Stuart," edition ii. 
vol. ii. p. 58, and Burton (Scribner and Welford's Edition), iv. 362-3, 
and notes 1 and 2, furnish particulars as to this child — 

" Poor scapegoat of crimes, where — her part what it may, 

So tortured, so hunted to die ; 
Foul age of deceit and of hate — on her head 

Least stains of gore-guiltiness lie ; 
To the hearts of the just her blood from the dust 

Not in vain for mercy will cry". 

" Poor scapegoat of nations and faiths in their strife, 

So cruel — and thou so fair I 
Poor girl I so best, in her misery named — 

Discrowned of two kingdoms, and bare ; 
Not first nor last on this one was cast 

The burden that others should share" — 

whose career is worked up into the novel " Unknown to History," 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of the " Heir of Eedclyffe," etc., of 
which the Preface bears date 27th February, 1882. At page 99, and. 
note annexed, in the writer's " Study," " Mary, Queen of Scots," given 
to the public about the 1st February, 1882, nearly a month previous to 
the date of Miss Yonge's Preface, the particulars of the Birth and 
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Fate of this child are presented. Eaumer, in his " Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Mary," Letter XXI., quotes the correspondence of the 
English Envoy on this subject. 

Labanoff, or his Editor, under date 1568, states: "In February 
(nine months after marriage), Marie Stuart gives birth at Lochleven to 
a daughter, who is taken to France, where she becomes afterwards a 
Nun at Notre de Soissons." 

The note to this reads as follows : " The pregnancy of the Queen 
of Scotland has been denied by Gilbert Stuart, who wrote in 1782 ; but 
Dr. Lingard, having reproduced this fact as unshaken in his history of 
England, I have considered myself compelled to adopt his version, re- 
lying especially on the testimony of Le Laboureur, a very praiseworthy 
historian, who, in his additions to the Memoires of Castelnau (French 
ambassador to Scotland at the time), vol. i. p. 610, edition of 1731, 
speaks of the daughter of Marie Stuart. [This is the Castelnau to 
whom Agnes Strickland, in her " Life of Mary Stuart," alludes in such 
very high terms.] 

"It must be remembered that the author (Le Laboureur) cited, 
filled a post of confidence at the court of France (he was Counsellor 
and Almoner to the King), and that he had every means of knowing 
the different particulars kept secret for so long a time. Besides, when 
he published his work it was easy for him to consult the Registers of 
the Convent of Notre Dame de Soissons, and to assure himself in fact 
if the daughter of Marie Stuart had been a Nun therein." 

There is no portrait of Bothwell, but wherever he is represented in 
pictures, he always appears like what Petrick styles him, "A real 
MAN." It will be shown in the course of this article that he not only 
had great mental power, but that for his time his education had been 
anything but neglected. The panegyrist of the falsest of false Scottish 
nobles, the Regent Murray, — whom Mary so hated that she granted a 
pension to his murderer, — is scarcely more complimentary to Bothwell 
than one of the most zealous advocates of Mary, while others who have 
examined into the facts dispassionately depict the Earl as a fallen angel, 
but still invested with all the glorious outer attractions of one of the 
highest of the condemned celestial hierarchy. According to Dargaud 
and his school, Bothwell was worthy the imagery of " Paradise Lost" : 

" and next him Moloch, scepter'd king, 

Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 

That fought in Heav'n, now fiercer by despair : 

His trust was with th' Eternal to he deem'd 

Equal in strength, and rather than be less 

Car'd not to be at all ; with that care lost 

Went all hisxfear ; of God, or Hell, or worse 

He reck'd not, and these words thereafter spake : 

My sentence is for open war : of wiles. 

More unexpert, I boast not ; them let those 

Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 

******** 
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On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our pow'r sufficient to disturb his Heav'n, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne : 

Which if not victory is yet revenge. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 

Desperate revenge, and battel dangerous 

To less than gods. On th' other side uprose 

Belial, — [Murray] — in act more graceful and humane ; 

A fairer person lost not Heav'n ; he seem'd 

For dignity compos'd and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hqllow ; though his tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason." 

Here is a very apposite contrast between Bothwell (Moloch), auda- 
cious, fearless, fiery, and impulsive, and Murray (Belial), sleek, cun- 
ning, cautious, brave, but not bold, and plausible. 



In the forenoon of the 6th October, 1566, Bothwell started for the 
Borders, where a serious disturbance demanded his presence, in advance 
of the Queen. The Armstrongs, Elliots, and Johnstons (" Border-ruf- 
fians" we would style them to-day) were at war with each other. It 
was on this occasion that he was himself severely wounded in a personal 
encounter with John Elliot, of Park, a noted Borderer, whom some call 
a robber, others an insurgent. According to Chalmers (ii. 108), Elliot 
had some claim to the succession of the Hermitage. This could 
scarcely be, as it was an hereditary appanage of the Hepburns. Both- 
well, however, despite his own wounds, finally killed Elliot after a 
protracted and exceptional struggle. Partly from error, partly from 
ill-will, this affair has been very much misrepresented. Bothwell's 
personal courage has even been assailed by his inveterate calumniators, 
particularly the vile Buchanan, or the adventure set aside as being 
romance. The very antagonism of his calumniators establishes Both- 
well's worth, for "it must not be forgotten that the Border warriors 
were not to be influenced except by personal bravery." A few days later, 
but as soon as circumstances permitted, " Mary flew, as it were, with the 
impatience of a lover," to visit Bothwell. 

Did Mary hasten to the side of her severely wounded Lieutenant- 
General in obedience to the yearning of affection, or simply in response 
to the promptings of gratitude for peril encountered in her service and 
admiration of a duty gallantly performed ? To any student who has 
had experience of life, — not the humdrum career of the respectable — so 
styled — citizen, but of the man of the world, — to any one who has 
been not only " a looker-on in Vienna," but a participant in the varied 
enjoyments which that capital affords, Mary's motive could have been 
neither more rJor less than the passion which furnishes the theme of one 
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of the most agreeable of recent operettas, in which the most charming 
chorus rings with 

'"Tislovel lovel love I" 

More argument has been devoted to this question than it would 
appear, at first blush, to deserve, but the consequences were eventually 
momentous. To ordinary readers it seems a mere episode, because few 
are aware that the fate of English Protestantism hinged on the con- 
nection of Mary with Bothwell. That it did so is ably shown by a careful 
statement of cause and effect, as set forth clearly in a remarkable book 
entitled "The Coming Man," published in London in 1881. As a 
consideration preliminary to the visit to the Hermitage it is necessary 
to investigate when Mary began to evince that partiality for Bothwell 
which developed unto a honeymoon but a few hours longer than a lunar 
month and terminated in life-long misery to both. According to the 
judgment of those who seek to defend or clear up the character of the 
Queen, her affection for Bothwell cannot be traced back much more than 
a year, and flamed out after the murder of Rizzio, 9th March, 1566. 
One argument in favor of this view, apparently unanswerable, is her 
permitting him to marry Lady Jane Gordon, 24th February, 1566. 
Burton (iv. 139) deprives this plea of any force. Comparing dates and 
indications, the Queen's partiality for the Earl can be followed back — 
as a savage detects and pursues a trail — to the period when, after her 
return from France in 1561, she had grasped the sceptre firmly. The 
miserable Darnley episode flared up like the firing of a dry brush-heap 
and sunk into embers even before the murder of her favorite secretary, 
to be extinguished with the indignant tears wrung from her fair eyes by 
that worse than useless crime. From this time forward, Bothwell was the 
first man in Scotland, and when in consequence of the performance of 
his duty as Warden of the Marches he lay dying, as was supposed, — in 
his ancestral stronghold and official headquarters, the " Hermitage," — 
Mary galloped thither from Jedburgh, " a stiff twenty miles' journey." 
This estimate of the distance is small, because she did not take the 
shortest route. If the tradition be true, she made a circuit and was 
nearly lost in a dangerous morass, still called the Queen's Mire. Into 
this her famous white palfrey plunged and was with difficulty extri- 
cated. The ride is really much longer ; nearly, if not fully, twenty- 
four miles. As she returned to Jedburgh on the same day, it was a feat 
that must have tested the endurance of a practiced rider. Sir Walter 
Scott, who is by no means favorable on any occasion to Bothwell, 
admits that it is an open question " whether she (the Queen) visited a 
wounded subject, or a lover in danger." The Wizard of the North adds : 
"The Queen's Mire is still a pass of danger, exhibiting, in many 
places, the bones of the horses which have been entangled in it. For 
what reason the Queen chose to enter Liddesdale, by the circuitous 
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route of Hawick, is not told. There are other two passes from Jed- 
burgh to Hermitage Castle ; the one by the Note of the Gate, the other 
over the mountain called Winburgh. Either of these, but especially 
the latter, is several miles shorter than that by Hawick and the Queen's 
Mire. But, by the circuitous way of Hawick, the Queen could 
traverse the districts of more friendly clans than by going directly into 
the disorderly province of Liddesdale." 

Mary's self-constituted champions furthermore insist, to divest the 
expedition of any remarkable character, that this ride occurred at a 
fine season of the year. If there were positive records that the 
weather was absolutely or unseasonably fine on that particular day, it 
might be an argument and proof. Without such evidence to the con- 
trary, it is well known that the weather in the region traversed, late in 
October, is as a rule anything but propitious for female equestrianism. 
Even after a lapse of over three centuries Burton (iv. 177), who has 
walked over the ground, states: "The author [Burton] knows, from 
having walked over the ground, that Hermitage Castle is a stiff twenty 
miles' journey [direct road for a pedestrian] from Jedburgh." 

The Queen remained two hours, " to Bothwell's great pleasure and 
content," with him. After she had galloped back, twenty to twenty- 
four miles or even more, to Jedburgh, despite her fatigue, she spent a 
great part of the night writing to Both well; some say on business, 
others from affection. Lingard attempts to demonstrate that a woman 
— especially one who had undergone great fatigue all the previous day 
— who had just spent hours with her lover would not be likely to 
spend the hours which should be devoted to rest in writing to him, the 
more particularly when she could see this lover the next day if she 
chose, or might reasonably expect to see him very soon. This argu- 
ment appeared to be inconsequential and weak even to the phlegmatic 
German Raumer, who remarks thereupon that if it proves anything it 
proves clearly that Lingard, himself, had never been in love. What- 
ever motive actuated the Queen in what she did, the result of the 
anxiety, fatigue, and subsequent labor was a fever which very nearly 
proved fatal to her. 

From this time forward any one who doubts that Mary's passion for 
the Earl was growing more and more irresistible, knows nothing of 
life and nothing of women. The great barrier between them was 
Darnley. Nothing could demolish that but death. That he was to 
die was soon determined. Simply the " how" ' and the " when" 
remained to be decided. When the plan was arranged, Mary lured 
him to his place of doom. Little search is needed to find proofs that 
Bothwell's wife constituted an obstacle of little consequence. The" 
lands of her brother, the Earl of Huntley, had been confiscated. He 
was seeking their restoration. Lady Jane seems to have been perfectly 
willing to make a fair bargain to get herself out of the way. There 
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was collusion all around. The great feudal nobility, — a precious set 
of rascals, than whom a more mean, cruel, self-seeking, totally unprin- 
cipled set scarcely appear, elsewhere, in history, — for divers reasons, 
wanted to be rid of Darnley as King-Consort; Mary desired to be 
quit of him as a husband ; Bothwell as a rival, in chances if not in 
the heart of the woman he loved, and all the rest, closely or remotely 
concerned, were perfectly willing to do all that was required to do to 
show themselves agreeable to all parties. 

In spite of the hundreds of volumes that have been published on 
this subject, and the still more numerous articles, Darnley did not lose 
his life by the measures taken by Bothwell, or by the hands or violence 
of the Earl's own personal following. Goodhall proclaimed the fact a 
good many years ago and was laughed at for it : " but Mr. Goodhall has 
adopted the most ridiculous and extravagant hypothesis of all, and has 
endeavored to prove that even Bothwell was not the murderer." Theo- 
dor Opitz, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1879, in his " Maria Stuart," 170- 
2, and Dr. Ernst Bekker (Giessen), 881, in his "Maria Stuart, Darly 
[which Dr. Petrick maintains as the proper spelling of the name], 
Bothwell," 67-83, demonstrate conclusively that, notwithstanding all 
the sneering at his conclusion, Goodhall was right. Unquestionably 
Bothwell was guilty in intent. But, what says Shakspeare on " Intent" 
(" Measure for Measure," V. 1) : 

" His act did not o'ertake his bad intent ; 
And must be buried but as an intent 
That perished by the way : thoughts are no subjects. 
Intents but merely thoughts." 

These are the real facts : 

There (at Kirk of Field) Darnley had gone to bed an hour after the departure 
of the Queen. Alongside of him slept his old servant, William Taylor ; two others, 
Thomas Nelson and Edward Simons, lay in the hall ; two grooms on the ground- 
floor next the bedroom sometimes occupied by the Queen. Between two and three 
o'clock in the morning an explosion took place. With a frightful report the house 
of the Prebendary Balfour flew into the air. 

The occurrences immediately before that hour are veiled by a darkness which 
will perhaps never be quite dispelled. If one reads the declarations of Hepburn 
and Hay, Bothwell remained with them to the last. At two o'clock, they say, they 
lighted the match, shut the doors behind them, and retired to where Bothwell stood 
some little distance off. They describe him as devoured with impatience ; they had 
to show him a window through which he could see the glimmering of the match ; 
indeed, he wished, they say, as the explosion continued to delay, to go into the 
house ; but Hepburn held him back. At last the so impatiently expected thunder 
shook the air and ground. Not until now, by their account, did Bothwell with his 
assistants and servants start upon their return to Edinburgh, in spite of many hin- 
drances soon reached his home, and, after taking something to drink, laid himself 
down in bed with his wife. But it is scarcely possible that he accomplished the dis- 
tance (several miles) on foot in so short a time as to have been in bed already half 
an hour, when those inhabiting Holyrood, startled from sleep by the tremendous 
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report, got up ; and a court officer, who from terror could not speak a word, awoke 
him. Probably he, at the latest, left the Kirk of Field when the match was kindled. 

However this may be, the death of Darnley was not caused by the explosion, 
arranged by Bothwell ; and, also, the house could not have been so thoroughly de- 
stroyed as it was by the powder scattered about by Hepburn, Hay, and Ormistoun. 
Its complete ruin, extending to the very foundation walls, is to be explained by the 
mines dug and loaded — perhaps without Bothwell's knowledge — by Maitland, Bal- 
four, and Archibald Bouglass, which too took fire and exploded. 

But what was the end of Darnley ? His corpse, near that of his valet William 
Taylor, was found about five o'clock in the morning, under a tree, in an orchard, 
and about eighty yards (two hundred and forty feet) away from the house. Both 
bodies were entirely uninjured, no trace of wounds from burning or contusion. 
The King was clothed only with his shirt, — near him lay a fur coat and his slippers. 
Melvil mentions, in his memoirs, the story of a page, to the effect that Darnley was 
attacked when asleep, dragged out, and near a stable was strangled with a napkin. 
The Count Moretta, on the other hand, was of opinion that the King, woke up by 
the murderers moving about the house, and by the creaking of the doors opened 
with false keys, in his shirt, and with the fur coat in his hand, tried to escape with 
Taylor through a door leading into the garden, but was held fast, strangled, and 
carried into the neighboring orchard. But one does not see why the murderers 
should have taken the trouble to bring both bodies so far from the house and over 
a wall, instead of abandoning them, with the other people in the house, to destruc- 
tion by the explosion. It seems, therefore, more natural to assume that Darnley 
and Taylor actually succeeded in escaping through the garden and in getting over 
the wall, but were pursued and strangled under the fruit-trees where they were 
found. In thq excitement and confusion they were left lying there. 

The m.urderers of the King were neither Bothwell nor his three artificers ; but the 
greatest probability speaks for the contrary, — i.e., [implicates] Morton's representa- 
tive, the Castellan of "Whittingham, Archibald Douglass, with his servants John 
Binning and Thomas Gairner, the three men in slippers whom Powrie and Wilson 
met at Black-friars. A slipper was found among the ruins and recognized as the 
one which, according to the declaration of Binning and Gairner, Archibald Doug- 
lass had lost. Beside this, some women, living in the vicinity of the orchard, bore 
witness before the Privy Council that they heard a cry, " Ah, my brother, pity me 
for the love of Him who pities us all!" On the mother's side Darnley was a relation 
of Douglass. Other conspirators, too, were on the scene. Thus Binning thought 
that he recognized the voice of the Prebendary Robert Balfour among the masked 
persons whom he met on the street subsequent to the explosion ; whereupon John 
Maitland, Abbot of Coldingham, and brother of the Secretary of State, recommend- 
ing silence, closed his mouth. The women mentioned saw groups of eight and 
eleven persons go towards the city in the greatest haste. Drury, however, gives 
Cecil, on the 24th April, 1567, from Berwick, the following details, which he proba- 
bly heard from Murray, who just before that date went to the continent by way of 
Berwick : " It was Captain CuUen who gave the advice to make things more sure 
by strangling the King and not to rely on the powder only, a thing which, he as- 
serted, he had seen many a one escape. Sir Andrew Kerr (of Paudonside), had 
ridden to the place in order to help in the bloody deed, if necessary. It was a long 
time before the King died. He defended his life with all his strength." 

The valet Nelson affords, in fact, the proof of the correctness of Cullen's re- 
mark, — be was pulled out of the ruins alive. 

Thus much is translated from Opitz, 1879. Bekker' goes much 

' Death of Darnley. By Dr. Ernest Bekker. — (The point) that neither Both- 
well nor his people took any personal share in the strangling of the King because 
the spot on which they were posted prevented their doing so, finds its confirmation 
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more into details, with further proofs, and demonstrates and confirms 
his German confrtre of the pen. He wrote as late as 1881, with still 
more published evidence for his guidance. 

in the extremely noteworthy fact that all of Bothwell's followers who were executed 
as murderers of the King declared before death repeatedly and in the most solemn 
manner that they had gone away from the Kirk of Field in the firm conviction 
that the King had perished in the explosion. The Laird of Ormistoun, who was 
not present at the explosion, relates in his deposition that he also had no other idea 
than that the King was buried under the ruins of the house, and that he had in the 
most careful manner questioned Hay and Hepburn, as well as all the others of Both- 
well's people who were that night at the Kirk of Field, concerning the killing of 
the King, and that they all swore to him that they had never supposed anything 
else than that the King was killed by the explosion. These men said the same thing 
in full view of death, and, singularly enough, this declaration has not been altered, 
though it was so damaging ; for it follows from it, first, that Bothwell and his peo- 
ple were at a. spot where they could hear nothing of what was happening in the 
garden situated to the south of the court ; second, that this spot cannot possibly 
have been other than the Thief Kaw (the wynd beside the Black-Friars, — deposi- 
tion of Dalgleish of the 3d January, 1568), for at every other spot behind the city 
wall any one could, and must, hear what took place at eighty paces distance from 
the house. 

Bothwell's people knew nothing because, in accordance with the orders of their 
master, they watched or guarded the Thief Kaw, at a considerable distance from the 
garden, and in addition were separated from the place of the murder by the high 
city wall. Hay and Hepburn for their part could at first know nothing more about 
the murder, because that during this time they were with Bothwell in the cellar 
attending to the powder. 

Not the Earl of Bothwell, but others must have strangled the King. Circum- 
stances prove that he had the special charge of conducting the explosion and of 
watching the house on that side from which alone the powder could be taken into 
the cellar, so that he with his six companions was divided from the scene of the 
murder by the town wall. But independent of this, it was utterly impossible that 
Bothwell could carry out such an undertaking alone. Would the Scottish nobility, 
who in the sixteenth century possessed a great mastery of organizing and carrying 
out conspiracies, have committed the execution of such an uncommonly risky enter- 
prise to a single noble with six followers ? In case things did not go well it might 
come to a desperate struggle, in which the King with his six servants might defend 
himself successfully. Could the chiefs of the Scottish nobility, and especially the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, the cunning Maitland, Argyle, Huntley, Morton, Murray, 
and James Balfour, he so foolish as not to take the most extreme measures of pre- 
caution in an undertaking whose failure would ruin them in life and property? 
Could they, the actual originators and plotters of the murder, sleep quietly on that 
night in which either the life of the King was to be offered up or in which their own 
lives, in case of a miscarriage or discovery, would fall into the deadliest danger ? 
These questions must be answered with a decided negative, and the result shows that 
all provisionary measures which could render miscarriage impossible were attended 
to. 

Matter-of-fact proofs and clues showing that yet other highly-placed personages 
participated in the murder are to be found in abundance in the material on hand, 
but they have been as little collected as those which show the Earl of Bothwell 
with a couple of assistants neither did nor could have carried out this daring act 
alone. 

"William Powrie says in his deposition that at one time, with Wilson, at the 
unlading of the powder, he met Paris with two masked persons ; a certain proof 
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This clearly exonerates Bothwell of everything but the intent ; in 
this he was no more guilty than Murray, Morton, and a number of 
others the highest in rank, position, and influence. Murray, the hypo- 
that there were yet other suspicious persons who went about the Kirk of Field on 
that night. On his second hearing Powrie said that, as they brought the last load 
of powder, Bothwell came to him in company with three others who wore cloaks 
and silk overshoes. It is out of the question, however, that Bothwell should have 
been present at the unlading of the powder, since he was, precisely at this time, 
with the other lords paying a visit to the King. This declaration of Powrie has in 
any case been tampered with. Powrie can only have seen those three persons with 
Bothwell when the latter went a second time to the Kirk of Field for the purpose 
of giving the order for lighting the match. And that these three wore silk over- 
shoes shows that they were noble, perhaps Lords, for silk overshoes were at that 
time, in Scotland, only worn by the nobility, and especially by those among them 
who lived at court. 

In exact correspondence with these declarations is the confession of John Bin- 
ning, a servant of Archibald Douglas, in the year 1581, before his execution as 
a regicide. In the memorable fragment of Binning's confession it is said that A. 
Douglas with his servants. Binning and Gairner, went to the Kirk of Field for 
the purpose of performing the deed. Archibald had on silk overshoes, and when he 
came in changed his clothes, which were covered with mud and dirt. Binning, who 
was sent to Throplow's Wynd, undoubtedly to look after the other murderers, who 
were hastening homCj met certain masked men, among whom he thought he recog- 
nized the voice of Robert Balfour. There came also John Maitland, Abbot of 
Coldingham, and brother of the Secretary, who gave Binning a sign to keep silence 
by laying his hand upon his (own) mouth. 

Douglas was covered with mud and dirt when he came home. This he could 
not have been if he were a mere looker-on, but only if he, possibly, had stumbled 
in the flight or had taken part in a fight. The former is possible, the last certain. 
A fight of desperation took place between the murderers on one side, and the King, 
with his page, Taylor, on the other side. But more of this, as also of the marked 
men, farther on. 

Another account as regards the murderers who fled towards the city comes 
from two women who woke up, in a fright, at the fearful report and rushed out of 
doors. Both deposed at their examination that they had counted nineteen per- 
sons who were running in the direction of the town. One of these women, Mag. 
Crockat, tried in vain to stop one of the fugitives, who had on a silken garment, 
and was therefore one of the courtiers. 

The Earl of Murray, who not long after the murder of the King set off for 
France, had (on his way thither, during his stay in London) an interview with the 
Spanish ambassador, de Silva, during which he informed the ambassador that there 
were thirty or forty persons, in one way or another, mixed up in the murder. Mur- 
ray here does not reckon himself among the guilty, as Morton also, at a later period, 
according to the peculiar ideas of the Scottish nobility, did not reckon himself. By 
the guilty he meant, not those privy to the conspiracy, but those who took an active 
part in it ; and among these, again, especially those who were present at the act of 
murder. Further, Murray probably did not intend in his thirty or forty persons 
to include servants and subordinate actors of lower rank, but the nobles among the 
conspirators, for he speaks of the " guilty parties." Among the conspirators were 
the murderers of Riccio. The condition on which Murray, Maitland, Athol, Argyl, 
Huntley, and Bothwell promised to use their influence for their pardon on account 
of Riccio's murder was their joining the conspiracy against the King's life; and as 
we have seen, Morton, his friends, and followers at Newcastle, joyfully acceded to 
the " bond" of Craigmillar. The murderers of Riccio bore a deadly hatred to Darn- 
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crite, was just as guilty in respect to intent as Bothwell, and before an 
English or a New Jersey judge and jury would have been held as 
amenable. In New York, where the application of the law has de- 
ley as a traitor, and one of them, who, in December, 1566, had not been pardoned, 
Ker of Fatidonside, put freedom and life at stake in order to feast his eyes upon 
the murder of the King. He rode in the night — 9th-10th February — with several 
companions to that suburb of Edinburgh, and after having seen the explosion, re- 
turned back again to the border. If a banished Riccio-murderer risked this, one 
may conclude that the returned ones were ready to do it, particularly as they were 
actual conspirators. This one circumstance points at something which, considering 
the preceding circumstances, is more than probable. 

Kirk of Field lay in the suburb. Since, now, without the slightest doubt, the 
house was surrounded on all sides, the supposition is very ready that the murderers 
of the King did not, all of them, approach it from the city, but that also a part came 
thither from the country ; for one could reach the house quite as easily, perhaps 
more easily, from this last direction as from the city, and one was much less likely 
to be noticed. A body of horsemen on their way to the chief city attracted no 
attention, it was a common object. ' 

The instance of Ker of Faudonside proves on the one hand that the death- 
hour of the King was exactly known to the individual members of the wide-branch- 
ing conspiracy, and allows one to conclude with certainty, on the other hand, that 
If, beside this Faudonside, other nobles had come from the country to the Kirk of 
Field, they did this, not merely as idle spectators to quench their thirst for revenge 
with the murder-scene, bu't also with the definite purpose of investing the Kirk of 
Field on this side (South and East), and in case of need themselves pushing in. It 
is possible that Murray's sudden leaving of Edinburgh on the 9th February was 
connected with this circumstance, and did not come simply from the intention of 
diverting from himself a suspicion of participation in the murder. 

It cannot be doubted from the adduced facts that the murder of Darnley, ex- 
actly as the murder of Eiocio, was carried out by a great number of persons, and 
that the subsequent, commonly accepted, story that Bothwell, with a few subordi- 
nate assistants of the lower rank, accomplished a wildly desperate adventure is 
simply laughable. . . . The fact is entirely lost or forgotten or out of sight that a 
conspiracy of the highest magnates of the state, and of nearly all the Calvinistic 
nobles, had been formed in December, 1566, and January, 1567, with the closest 
secrecy and entirely independent. . . . 

Binning's confession shows that Archibald Douglas, John Maitland, the 
brother of the Secretary, and Eobert Balfour, the brother of James Balfour, took 
part in the murder. But these were not the only ones. It is almost certain that 
the above-named pair of brothers were with Argyle at the Kirk of Field on that 
night, and Huntley's participation is quite certain. 

When Bothwell took his trusted servant Paris into the secret, he said, among 
many other things, " I have Lethington, who is considered one of the best heads in 
this country, and who is the manager of the whole. Besides, there are in the affair 
my brother-in-law Argyle, Huntley, Morton, Buthven, and Lindsay." The three 
last named were not then in Edinburgh, but probably the three first were, and, as 
we have seen, were at the noticeable visit to the Kirk of Field on the evening of 
the 9th of February. 

That Maitland should be called the " manager of the whole" agrees exactly 
with his conduct at Craigmillar, where he showed himself with Murray as properly 
the originator and maker of the conspiracy. It also agrees with the circumstance 
that Maitland recommended the house of Robert Balfour, in the Kirk of Field, to 
the Queen, and indicates that the whole plan of the murder sprang from his brain. 
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generated so low as to make angels weep, Murray might have escaped 
because he was an available candidate and expert in political expe- 
diency. He was like an experienced burglar who " puts up the job," 

Again we have another piece of testimony, from which his guilt, indirectly, 
appears. When Morton, at the end of 1572, became Kegent, Maitland, who then 
was a warm partisan of the Queen, protested, in a memorial to the new Eegent, 
against being declared an outlaw " for a crime whereof he (Morton) knoweth in his 
conscience I was as innocent as himself." Morton answered in the following remark- 
able way : " That I know him innocent in my conscience as myself, the contrary 
thereof is true, for I was and am innocent thereof, but could not affirm the same of 
him, considering what I understand in that matter of his own confession to myself 
of before." 

Laing thinks that Morton alludes to the negotiations which took place between 
Maitland, Both well, and Morton, at Whittingham , on the 20th of January, 1567. 
This cannot be. At that time either one of the three named was as guilty as 
the others, since the murder was not yet perpetrated. It is said that Morton was 
persuaded at Whittingham to take part in the murder, which he had previously 
refused to do because the promised written assent of the Queen could not be pro- 
cured. The Earl of Morton had the same idea of guilty that Murray had in talk- 
ing with de Silva. He did not reckon those who concealed a crime, but the actual 
perpetrators only, as really guilty ; he means by the words "by his own confession 
to myself of before" not a conference before the murder, but a confession concern- 
ing the commission of it. It was the words " of before" which led Laing into 
error. Without any reason he thinks this " earlier" must mean before the 9th of 
February, 1567, and forgets that Morton spoke these words towards the end of 1572. 
This nice distinction which Morton makes between his participation and that of 
Maitland allows of but one interpretation, — i.e., that Morton had it from Maitland's 
own mouth that he was present at the carrying out of the crime, and was not, like 
Morton, simply privy to and an abettor of the murder. 

The participation of the Earl of Huntley in the murder is fully substantiated. 
" As Bothwell," says Paris, " was about to go the second time to the Ejfk of Eield, 
Huntley, with two or three servants, came to him in his chamber. After they had 
whispered a good deal the visitor left, and Bothwell said to Paris, who stood near, 
that Huntley had offered to accompany them, but he did not wish to take him." 
Huntley was nevertheless at the Kirk of Field that night. Therefore, either the 
wording of this declaration of Paris has been falsified, or Bothwell said this in 
order not to expose his friend before the servant. 

Archibald Douglas, already mentioned as one of the murderers, told Morton, 
after the deed was completed, that he was present at the murder, and went with 
Huntley and Bothwell to the Kirk of Field. 

Undoubtedly Huntley and Douglas were two of those three unnamed noble- 
men in mantles and silk overshoes whom Powrie at one time saw with Bothwell, 
and in any case upon the way to the Kirk of Field. Powrie certainly says, on his 
second hearing, that the same persons came to Bothwell during the unlading of the 
powder, — a lie, which is confuted by the deposition of Morton, and also, as already 
remarked, by the fact that these Lords, during the time the powder was put into 
the cellar, were making a visit to the King. 

According to the deposition of Dalgleish, Bothwell, after the explosion, hastened 
as quickly as possible to his apartments, and, in order to awaken no suspicion, went 
to bed immediately. He had been there but a short time when a certain George 
Hacket entered the chamber for the purpose of telling him the shocking news of 
the murder of the King. With this declaration Powrie's and Hepburn's deposi- 
tions exactly agree, with the difference that the latter adds that Huntley also 
came immediately to Bothwell, and the former, that not alone Huntley, but also 
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watches around the corner while the crime is being committed, and 
appropriates the best portion of the plunder, and counseled with the 
conspirators as to getting rid of Darnley, got out of the way when their 

others appeared in the room, and that they all, from thence, betook themselves to 
the apartments of the Queen. These others, then, whose names Powrie, unhappily, 
has not mentioned, were noblemen, without doubt the leagued-lords, and among 
them Argyle and Maitland, who, as was usual with the bearers of high offices in 
Scotland, and just as did Bothwell and Huntley, lived in the royal palace. 

This highly suspicious circumstance allows of only two explanations. If 
individual chiefs of the conspiracy remained that night behind in the palace, they 
knew what the detonation signified, but at the same time they could only guess 
about when the leaders of the undertaking would have got back to the palace ; 
exactly when they could not know, since the murderers, in any case, were careful 
to get back to their apartments as secretly and as unnoticed as possible. 

The meeting of the conspiring Lords in Bothwell's room, shortly after his re- 
turn to the palace, is so striking that it may be explained by another yet more appa- 
rent conjecture. The Lords hit the time, when Bothwell had slipped home to his 
chamber, so precisely, because that, generally, they themselves could get there no 
sooner, having been at the Kirk of Field, as we know with certainty concerning 
Huntley. 

Of the three In mantles and silk overshoes, whom Powrie saw with Bothwell 
upon the way to the Kirk of Field, two were Huntley and Archibald Douglas. 
Among the masked men ("certain mussilit men") whom' Binning mentions was 
the brother of the advocate — J. Balfour, — John Maitland, the brother of the Secre- 
tary, came undisguised. The question is, who was that third nobleman of Powrie's, 
and who were the other masked men whom Binning saw ? A noble murderer him- 
self gives the answer (the already often mentioned Archibald Douglas), in his 
well-known, but yet little studied letter to Mary Stuart in Sheffield during the 
year 1581. 

"The murder," writes Douglas, " was carried out by these persons, and took 
place at the command of those among the nobility who signed the league for this 
object;" that is to say, not alone Bothwell and Huntley, but also Argyle, Mait- 
land, and James Balfour took part in the bloody work at the Kirk of Field. That 
third person was therefore Argyle. 

What Douglas here writes is corroborated in fullest measure by other accounts. 
When the Laird Hay of Talla was imprisoned in September, 1567, he accused not 
only Huntley as a leader in the murder, but a great number of the most prominent 
lords. * 

About Christmas, 1567, a number of Bothwell's people were taken prisoners in 
the Orkneys, as we are told, twelve or fifteen. Laing doubts this account, which 
we owe to Archbishop Beaton. He thinks that because in January, 1568, there 
were but four of Bothwell's people executed, there could not have been such a 
number of prisoners, especially since John Hepburn of Bolton was the only one 
among them guilty (of the' murder). 

The Earl of Morton, previous to his execution, named only Bothwell, Huntley, 
and Archibald Douglas as actually committing the murder. When he was asked 
concerning the other actors, he.said, "I know none and will accuse none." Proof 
enough that he who through his whole life was one of the most tricky enemies of 
the Queen could very well have named others in addition. 

It then stands established that Bothwell could not have singly carried out the 
murder, and also did not thus carry it out alone. 

Thus viewed the confession of Binning unrolls quite another picture of the 
murder, with the names of other murderers. Binning names not a Hay, Hepburn 
Powrie, etc., but Archibald Douglas, John Maitland, Robert Balfour. Perhaps he, 
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plans were to be carried into execution, and he gave Bothwell a ban- 
quet, in his own house, when the miserable boy-ising was a corpse. If 
disinterested and impartial men of ability ever rewrite the history of this 

also, named other murderers of high standing, a circumstance which we owe to the 
probably fragmentary character of his confession. The servant of Douglas could 
name no other persons because he, with his master, Huntley, and the rest, stood 
on the other side of the city wall. Now it was on this side where Huntley, the 
Maitlands, the Balfours, Douglas, and in any case Argyle, also, stood that Darnley 
was strangled. Bothwell, on the contrary, had, from the other side of the city wall, 
gone into the cellar and examined the powder which Hay and Hepburn were guard- 
ing, while his four other servants stood at the point of commencement of the " Thief 
Raw." These circumstances, as already remarked, give the only clue to the fact 
that all Bothwell's people, both immediately after the murder (when questioned) by 
Ormistoun, and also at a later period, in the presence of death, declared, in the 
most solemn manner, that they hastened away from the Kirk of Field under the 
firm conviction that the King had been killed by the explosion. 

Precisely in the fact, that this most important declaration of the unfortunate 
tools of Bothwell appears with the most perfect agreement in the depositions, lies 
the best guaranty for its truthfulness. The judges of these men had acted much 
more wisely if, instead of disfiguring their depositions by plump contradictions, or 
forcing them to false declarations by the rack, as is the case with the second depo- 
sition of Paris, they had thrown the strangling of the King directly upon Bothwell 
and his people. This the secret tribunal, which consisted of Morton, Maitland, 
Argyle, Huntley, and James Balfour, did not do ; and this, perhaps, in order to make 
the mystery of this murder still more mysterious, by directing suspicion upon Both- 
well only. But, perhaps, also from the fear that exasperation at too audacious lying 
might bring the other yet living murderers, or the friends of Bothwell, or perhaps 
Bothwell himself, some day to expose the true relation of things. Certain it is that 
the regicides entertained this fear when the Calvinistio noble party split. They 
accused each other mutually (that is, the two parties) of the murder of the King, 
but no one of the accusers (Argyle, Huntley, Murray, Maitland, James Balfour, 
etc.) dared to raise up the veil which lay over the commission of the deed ; for had 
any one of those named done so he must have, always, feared that the accusation 
of a personal participation in the act of murdering the King would excite the accused 
to prove the same against the accuser. Each one preferred to pass as a member of 
the conspiracy in order not himself to be named as one of the actual perpetrators. 

As regards the manner of the murder, this one explanation can alone appear 
trustworthy, according to the foregoing facts, namely, that Darnley or his page 
Taylor heard suspicious noises, or possibly, by chance, saw unaccustomed figures 
stealing about at the Kirk of Pield. That in an attempt at flight through the neigh- 
boring gardens they ran into the hands of a group of murderers, who were lurking 
about under the leading of Huntley, of Balfour, or of the Maitlands, and of Archi- 
bald Douglas. Without doubt, the short struggle then took place, during which 
the King shouted those cries for help which were heard by some women in the 
neighborhood ; and also, perhaps, the mud and dirt which covered the clothing of 
Archibald Douglas came from his participation in this struggle with the King and 
his page. 

Of the other explanations, that one which Laing (chap, vii.) and Hume (chap, 
xxiv.) represent, viz., " the King and his page were thrown eighty ells by the ex- 
plosion, without being singed," is simply laughable. A second, which Hosack (i. 
268) mentions, along with the only true one, maintains, on the ground of a letter of 
W. Drury, is, that the King and his page Taylor were first strangled in the cham- 
ber, and then carried out of doors. This is quite as untenable, for, apart from the 
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time, Murray will not stand forth as a model worthy of imitation, any 
more than some political magnates in this country who have learned to 
pull the wires and command the " bar'ls" of their accomplices and 
dupes. Murray was a character which is not confined to his era. It 
is " for all time." Bothwell was a man of his own time, impossible at 
later dates ; and yet, nevertheless, in many respects, far superior to his 
surroundings. 

In the night-time, and then only, placards were posted, and lament- 
ing voices were heard, which, amid the darkness, proclaimed Bothwell 



consideration that such a murder scene in the house would have woke up the ser- 
vants, the murderers, in a business so pressing for haste, would hardly have taken 
the trouble to drag the bodies of the murdered eighty ells away from the house in 
the garden. The circumstance that the fur mantle and slippers of the King, as also 
some pieces of clothing belonging to Taylor, were lying not far from the corpses, 
proves that these articles were hurriedly taken up at the flight, and in the struggle 
were torn from them or lost ; for to assume that the pieces of clothing which the 
murdered persons had on were not strewed about the garden until after the struggle 
would be contrary to sense. 

Thus the King Henry was murdered, a sacrifice to the Calvinistic nobles-party 
to the revenge of the Eiccio murderers, as well as to his own disrespectful behavior 
to the magnates of Scotland, with whom he should rather have sought sympathy 
and reconciliation than to show them, on every opportunity, his hatred and distrust. 
His murderers were the very persons who, on a ceremonious visit, laughing and 
flattering, surrounded him on the evening of the 9th February, 1567. They were 
those who, a few hours later, in the same night, entered the apartment of his wife 
with signs of the deepest condolence. 

Let us DOW, in conclusion, review the results so far attained, which we must 
keep steadily in sight for what follows. 

It results from certain reports which were written in the year 1566, and in the 
immediate surroundings of the Queen, that the position of isolation which Darnley 
assumed at that time, in respect to the Court, was a consequence, not of the hatred 
which his Consort is said to have thrown upon him, but a consequence of his enmity 
towards and his mistrust of the royal ministry. Darnley had a deadly anxiety lest 
his yielding wife should some day yield to the pressure of her ministers and amnesty 
the banished murderers of Eiccio, whom he had so shamefully betrayed. It is most 
important for us that these things are confessed by the royal ministers themselves 
in a long account, dated 8th October, 1566, to Catharine de Medici, and it is quite 
as important that the Earls Huntley and Argyle, two of the King's murderers, at a 
later period declared, in a protest against Murray's usurped Eegency, that the death 
of Darnley had been determined on by the chief of the nobility (the royal minister) 
at Craigmillar, because Darnley stood in the way of the pardon of.the Eiccio mur- 
derers. Out of the conspiracy of the ministers grew a great conspiracy of the 
Nobility. 

Darnley was, like Eiccio, a sacrifice to the Calvinistic nobles. 

The murder of the King was eminently a political deed. The King was mur- 
dered by those who, from political reasons, had determined on his death at Craig- 
millar, but with the assistance and joint knowledge of a very great part of the 
nobles. Bothwell passed afterwards for the only murderer, simply because his 
share in the murder was the most certainly known, and because the material 
which furnishes the connected history of the affair had not been at all at any time 
critically examined. 
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and Mary guilty of the murder of Darnley. Since these originated 
with the faithless Morton, the principal accomplice in the crime, it was 
treachery towards Bothwell, and a breach of the agreement or " Bond," 
and a lie in so far as he, instead of naming himself, accused Mary Stuart, 
of whose participation in it — whatever her share in it, more or less, may 
have been — he could know nothing. Bothwell, enraged at this, swore 
to wash his hands in the blood of the slanderer if he could ferret him 
out. At all events the Earl was brave enough personally to press for 
an inquiry, and, in the Privy Council, sufficiently bold to sign the order 
for legal proceedings against himself. As a consequence, on the 12th 
April, he was declared free from this suspicion by a court which was 
composed principally of men privy to the murder, — a tribunal of which 
the proceedings have, with justice, always been regarded as a sheer 
comedy. 

It should, however, never be forgotten, that if the proceedings were 
unjust, the blame is not to be laid upon Mary Stuart, since her Privy 
Council had drawn up the form of procedure exactly so that this result 
might follow, and the whole nobility, at that time, agreed with the 
Council ; nay, more, the whole Parliament immediately ratified their 
decision. Only Murray got out of the affair by setting off for France 
three days previously thereto. After this events pressed on in more and 
more rapid succession, hastened by Both well's bold and unrestrained 
energy. All, Mary among them, acted like puppets under the influence of 
his powerful personality. To Huntley his estates were restored as the 
price of his sister's divorce from Bothwell. 

The 19th April, at the closing of the Parliament, almost the whole 
of the nobility (under compulsion, as they afterwards maintained, — an 
hundred men by one) signed in the Ainslay Tavern a declaration that 
they were convinced of Bothwell's innocence ; that they would defend 
him against every slanderer ; and recommended him as the most worthy 
husband for the Queen. 

If the Queen did not accede to Bothwell's urging that she should 
marry him at once, this may not have been from disinclination, but be- 
cause she wished to defer the union for a little longer time for the sake 
of decency. He, however, in the feverish haste of disquietude, espe- 
cially because he knew that any delay foreboded danger, determined to 
compel events by audacity, and, with her consent, bear her off on the 
24th of April to his castle at Dunbar. This plan was carried out, and, 
after proceedings hastily instituted, the divorce between himself and his 
wife was declared on the 3d and 7th of May, and he married the Queen 
on the 15th of May, having been first raised to the dignity of Duke of 
Orkney. All this was done in perfect understanding with the entire 
nobility. There is something wild in this extreme haste, yet it should 
not be ascribed to Mary but to Bothwell. The consciousness and the 
consequences of his action impelled him energetically forward. Darn- 
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ley's murder had been consummated in order to put aside a phantom 
King in perfect understanding with the " vast majority" of the highest 
aristocracy. Perhaps/rom painoiism Both well expected to rescue the 
country from boundless confusion, and alas ! as the result proved, he 
had only hastened to confirm it. 

Thus Bothwell had now become Consort of the Queen and Lord of 
the land. He stood so high that no one approached near to him. Did 
he now entertain a wish to ascend still higher, and, over the body of 
the infant prince, to open the way to the throne for himself or his de- 
scendants ? His enemies maintain that this was so. He certainly wished 
to get possession of the Prince. Was this with an evil design ? There is 
not the smallest positive proof or indication to justify such an idea. In 
any case he was already master, and lorded it only too energetically, 
but his highest degree of elevation is also the extreme turning-point, 
the high-tide mark of his henceforth swiftly ebbing fortune. Having 
completed his structure, the building founded on a rotten basis had to 
breali up and fall to pieces. His very commanding nature hastened the 
catastrophe. Who knows if the other nobility, his betrayers, could have 
possibly thrown him down if he had bought himself powerful friends 
by bribing or paying them with property confiscated from his enemies, 
as was the rule of the times, or if he had become their obedient instru- 
ment, the tool of a party and not the imperious master of his class, all 
classes ? The Scots wanted nothing resembling a real King or ruler, and 
least of all an illegitimate one. Bothwell labored under the fatal error 
of believing he could use an irregularly acquired authority for good 
purposes. Doubtless he foreboded evil without knowing whence it 
would come. Suspicion must have entered his mind. He could not 
have entirely deluded himself into the belief he was to enjoy his acqui- 
sitions in peace, yet he was not meanly cunning enough to make out 
what actually did threaten him. Hence his disquiet, his dark, gloomy 
spirit, which was not natural to him, and this clearly explains — in con- 
nection with the jealousy inseparable from absorbing love — his apparent 
harshness to Mary after the marriage. 

The storm broke suddenly, foreseen but not expected, and surprising 
him when it did come. Already between the 20th and 2^th of May 
conferences of the nobles had taken place, with the object of dethron- 
ing the Queen and crowning James VI., who was but a year old. 
They soon signed a "Bond" against Mary and Bothwell. Lord 
Hume, Bothwell's old enemy, was to lead off. Liberton, in Midlothian, 
was indicated as the rendezvous for the 8th or 9th of June, and all 
this occurred before Bothwell had even demanded the surrender of the 
Prince, whom the Earl of Mar guarded in Stirling. This is the best 
proof that Bothwell's foes knowingly maintained a falsehood when they 
averred that they rose only on account of Bothwell's demand for the custody 
of the year-old Prince and solely to protect the royal infant. In one 
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■word, the party which elevated Bothwell, — that is, the party of his old 
enemies, — the false Murray, the foul Morton, ce fin renard, to use the 
most expressive phrase of Henry IV., Lethington, let him fall, and he 
fell. In the early part of June the Lords of the Border, Hume, Ker, 
Ferneherst, set themselves in motion. Bothwell issued a proclamation 
against them. Few resorted to his banners. The inhabitants of 
Edinburgh showed a dangerous discontent, so he departed in haste 
with Mary on the 6th June, 1567, for the purpose of going to Both- 
wick and collecting troops, leaving Edinburgh Castle in the hands of 
the double-dyed traitor Sir James Balfour. The City at once received 
Morton and the hostiles. That old wily conspirator was at the head, 
and, according to his party watch-word, the Queen was to be set at 
liberty. From whom? From her husband chosen by the very 
"Bond" now arrayed themselves against him and accepted by her. 
Bothwell had directed his levies to rendezvous at Melrose on the 15th 
June against the rebellious Borderers. The insurgents hoped to 
anticipate the royal rising. They surrounded Borthwick Castle in 
hopes of taking the Royal Pair, but Bothwell escaped, and somewhat 
later the Queen. She flew to rejoin her husband, and both took refuge 
in Dunbar. The insurgents, however, did not pursue, but first made 
sure of Edinburgh, and issued a proclamation on the 11th June that 
the Queen should be separated from Bothwell. Some faithful adhe- 
rents at the same time gathered around her,— ^from two thousand to 
two thousand five hundred men. Here, again. Fate seemed to offer 
a solution. Had Mary delayed a few days, even her worst enemies 
admit the Bond against her would have dissolved of itself. But .it was 
not to be. Both well's boldness precipitated the event. He thought 
only of conquering by force, but at Carberry Hill they came upon the 
enemy in force, double in numbers to his own. The troops were 
spiritless, the Queen undecided, Bothwell ardently wished a duel with 
Morton, who evaded it. In the hoary traitor's stead Lord Lindsay 
presented himself. The Queen forbade the meeting. The negotiations 
of the French ambassador, the promises of the knightly (so esteemed, 
but erroneously, as events proved) Kirkaldy of Grange, determined the 
Queen to give herself up, with full confidence, into the hands of the 
conspirators. Bothwell hastened away, accompanied by a few trusty 
adherents, under an understanding (as is asserted by his detractors) 
with the enemy. How these latter kept their promises and sent the 
Queen on the second day afterwards into prison at Lochleven, and 
forced her to abdicate and later to fly into England, is well known. 
It is the especial business of this consideration to follow out, with ex- 
actness, the final fate of Bothwell. 

The facts are manifoldly distorted; they envelop Bothwell like 
the opaque mists evoked by a magician, and in them this important 
personage again sinks into deep obscurity. 
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That the conspirators did not at once pursue and get him into their 
power may seena astonishing, but they knew that he had not followers 
enough to make him dangerous, and they did not care to take him at 
once. He might have brought too many things to light. However, 
they concluded on the 16th a new "Bond" for the prosecution of the 
Earl of Bothwell. Sir James Balfour, his immediate assistant in the 
undertaking, and the actual perpetrator of the murder of Darnley, now 
again threw in his lot among them and joined in their faithless design. 
Bothwell for reasons unknown left Dunbar, put to sea and fled to the 
North, and was finally forced by Fate into Denmark, where he died 
in prison. The particulars of this flight, however, have always been 
given in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner. Let us first hear 
Robertson : 

" Bothwell fled to the Bishop of Murray, then to the Orkney Islands. Escaping 
thence with few followers he fell into the utmost need, and was forced into a kind 
of life which increased his infamy. He practiced piracy, Kirkland of Grange and 
Murray of Tullibardine heing sent against him with some ships, surprised him as 
he lay at anchor. He was beaten, and with one ship fled to Norway. On the coast 
of this country he attacked a vessel. The Norwegians came to its relief, and, after 
a desperate fight, he and his companions were taken and treated as pirates. It was 
only from his being recognized that he was spared the death to which his com- 
panions were condemned. He died in prison, after ten years' confinement, having 
sunk at last into deep despondency and aberration of mind." 

The true and false is here mingled in the most wonderful manner. 
According to this account, Bothwell died in the year 1577. Chalmers 
gives the year 1576, and many agree with him, but it is incontestable 
that he died in 1575, eight years after his flight. In proof of this, on 
the 24th November, 1575, Danzay, the French ambassador of Henry 
III., in Copenhagen, adds, after he has announced the death of the 
Danish Chancellor, Peder Oxe, who died on the 24th October, "and 
the Earl of Bothwell, a Scotchman, is also deceased." * 

Besides this particular misrepresentation, Robertson's narrative is 
full of errors, accidental or willful. In fact, it has no chronology. 
This is owing perhaps to the very fact that it is founded on the false- 
hoods of Buchanan and Melvil, which have no basis whatever of truth, 
only of virulent consistent defamation. 

It is particularly important to ascertain how long Bothwell re- 
mained in the Scottish waters, and when he was imprisoned in Den- 
mark. If Danish Archives did not help to throw light upon the story, 
all would remain shrouded in darkness. Happily, these offer many 
pieces of information, which, however, have never yet been published 
in connection, and which only became perfectly accessible to Dr. Phil 
A. Petrick because the Keeper of the Archives of the King of Den- 
mark, Privy Conference Counsellor, Dr. Wegener, had the kindness to 

8 This dispatch is for the first time published in " Nya Handlingar rorande 
Skandinaviens historia Stockholm," 1824, xl., but it is almost totally unknown. 
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send him, a few years since, a full collection of all the judicial pro- 
cesses, printed and unprinted, then lying in the Royal Danish Archives, 
To him, M. Wegener, as well as to his Excellency the German ambas- 
sador to Denmark, Heydebrand, and de Lasa, especial thanks are due 
for similar assistance. 

Especially valuable are the Minutes of the First Hearing that was 
given to Bothwell before the law officers at Bergen, — first published by 
Bergenhammer, in the translation 6f the History of Mary Stuart by Von 
Gentz, Copenhagen, 1803. 

This is of 23d September, 1567. His capture cannot have occurred 
long before. Only three months, therefore, have to be accounted for. 
First of all, Bothwell sailed between 30th June and 7th July with 
some (three or five) ships to the North, without being immediately fol- 
lowed (i.e., he was not pursued until after the Outlawry of 26th June), 
accompanied by Lord Hay of Tallow, John Hepburn, and Bartoun, — 
who were subsequently executed 3d January, 1568, — Dalgleish, French 
Paris, and William Murray. Inch Keith was surrendered at the same 
time to the insurgents, but Dunbar held out to the 1st September. 
Bothwell could probably have made himself secure in the latter fortress, 
but he felt himself more free and safer on the high seas. He felt like 
the Douglas of old, " I would rather hear the lark sing (the sea-gull 
shriek) than the mouse gnaw." At first he repaired to his great-uncle, 
Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Murray, and passed a while at Spynis 
Castle, near Elgin. Christopher Bokesby, an English spy, proposed to 
Elizabeth's agent, Throckmorton, to murder Bothwell. Throckmorton 
referred him to Morton. 

He was also with the Earl of Huntley at Strawboggyn in order 
to induce him to take up arms. He did not succeed in rousing his 
brother-in law. Bothwell then hastened on to his Dukedom of Ork- 
ney. Here also treachery was predominant. His own vassal, Gilbert 
Balfour, brother of the Edinburgh traitor. Sir James Balfour, the real 
murderer of Darnley, denied him entrance into his own Castle of 
Kirkwall. Things had now become perilous for him. Bothwell had 
to leave the Orkneys and endeavor to maintain himself in Shetland. 
He was still master of the sea. If Murray is to be believed he issued 
letters of marque; but only a blind enemy, not an impartial searcher 
after truth, can see piracy in this. A state of war existed, and, 
formally viewed, Bothwell's side of the question was the best, since he 
was not only Consort of the Queen and Duke of the Orcades, or Ork- 
neys, but also Hereditary High Admiral of Scotland. Thus he stood 
with threefold strength in his own proper right. Whether about this 
time he attacked some hostile ships of his opponents is not known, but 
if he did do so he acted in accordance with the laws of war. He 
spared foreigners. There is yet existing in the Danish Archives the 
contract which Bothwell concluded on the 15th August, 1567, in the 
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Harbor of "■ Upt Ness," near Sumborougli Head, in Shetland, with the 
Bremen Skipper, Gerdt Hemelengk, whom he found there with his 
vessel, the " Pelican." This he hired for two months at fifty crowns a 
month. This hiring or chartering is not contradicted, but corroborated 
by the Certificate of Olav Sinclair, Treasurer of Shetland, to Gerdt 
Hemelengk, made out the 15th September, to the effect that nothing 
had been paid up to that time. Moreover, the petition of Hemelengk 
to the Burgomaster and Council of Bremen, 3d March, 1568, states 
expressly that the Scottish Lord had induced — not compelled — him to 
sell his ship or to hire it out for two months. Such transactions are 
not the proceedings of a pirate. 

The fight between Bothwell and Tullibardine and Kirkaldy is the 
more correctly to be assigned to the last days of August, since, prob- 
ably, in consequence of the result of the encounter, — unfavorable to 
Bothwell, — Dunbar was surrendered to his enemies. Before the 
beginning of August, Bothwell's pursuers had not started. Kirkaldy 
was present at Lochleven at the time of the Queen's Abdication, 24th 
July, 1567. It was not determined in the Privy Council at Dunbar, 
at which Morton presided, until after 31st July to dispatch Tullibar- 
dine and Kirkaldy in pursuit of Bothwell. Indeed, the commission 
issued to them is of the 11th August: "To pursue the Earl and his 
accomplices by sea or land, with fire, sword, and all kind of hostility, 
and fence and hold courts of justice wheresoever they shall think 
good." The Bishop of Orkney, Adam Bothwell, the same who had 
performed Bothwell's marriage with Mary, and who was one of the 
Lords of Session {i.e., Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland), 
accompanied them. His co-operation was simply, perhaps, for the 
purpose of having a high judicial officer ready at hand to try and 
sentence and execute the outlawed Earl if he fell into the hands of 
his perfidious enemies. 

Two engagements took place by Bressesund and by Ounst in Shet- 
land. At the first place Bothwell's men were ashore. . They cut the 
cables and proceeded to Ounst. Here, however, only one, not two, of 
Bothwell's ships were, taken, and Tallow, Hepburn, Dalgleish, and 
others were captured, and at a later period executed. But the principal 
vessel, with a smaller one, escaped by reason of Kirkaldy's ship run- 
ning on a sand-bank and remaining stuck fast thereon. 

This brings this narrative to the ever hitherto befogged story of 
Bothwell's sojourn in Denmark and Norway. He was there arrested, 
NOT, however, for piracy, but for want of credentials. The whole his- 
tory of this affair — which nevertheless even Mignet repeats — is clear 
ill-natured fable. Buchanan himself does not put it in liis history, but 
in his famous Deteetio. The whole story is utterly false. Bothwell 
did not attack a ship ; the Norwegians did not come to the rescue ; he 
was not accused of being a pirate j not one of his companions was 
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indicted and executed. The record of the official trial expressly men- 
tions that Christian Olborrig, Captain of the Danish ship of war 
" Bjornen," had detained two merchant vessels {Pinken, Pinks) because 
they had no sort of credential papers aboard. There is nothing in the 
proceedings about " piracy." 

"What is more and more important to the^ truth, Bothwell was not 
at first held as a prisoner. Erick Rosenkrantz, Commandant of Bergen, 
allowed him at his request to lodge at a hotel or tavern. He was vir- 
tually free. As he was in a very destitute condition, he looked out on 
going ashore for suitable clothing for himself and for his people. The 
Lady Anne, daughter of one Christopher Thrunndsen, provided it, and 
her he paid with the smaller of his two vessels (Pinks). The larger 
he said was (as has been hereinbefore mentioned) hired Bremen prop- 
erty, and since some doubted this, he left the vessel at Bergen. Bear 
in mind it is not Bothwell who states all this, but the Court and the 
sworn Referees of Bergen to their King, Frederick II. On this account 
the ships were not confiscated, but left at Bothwell's disposal, the best 
of proof, if any more were required, that he had not been and was not 
detained as a " pirate." 

Soon after this Bothwell turns up in Copenhagen, apparently at 
liberty, yet possibly always under some degree of supervision. On the 
12th November, 1567, he writes thence to Charles IX. of France that 
he had spoken to the French ambassador Danzay, and that he desired 
to go to France. In this letter he commends himself to that monarch's 
Jcindness by recalling his ever-faithful services as Chamberlain and Cap- 
tain of the SQottish Guards. The letter appears to be written under no 
feeling of anxiety, and he does not even ask for mediation in favor of 
his being set free, and was, therefore, at liberty. 

It is evident and naturally so that the Scottish government was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of the extradition of Bothwell, whom they had with 
amusing haste declared before the Parliament, 20th December, 1567, 
guilty of high treason, — that is, before the same Parliament which in 
April of the same year with equal weakness had declared him guiltless; 
and it is clearly evident that the Scotch authorities were supported in 
their demand by Elizabeth, the protectress of (her " Spaniel") Murray. 
Nevertheless, these requisitions met with no success. In the first place, 
because King Frederick received no guaranty that the trial of Both- 
well — before judges composed of his own actual accomplices in the 
crimes to be considered — would be conducted in an impartial manner ; 
and, in the second place, because the King himself was not persuaded 
of Bothwell's guilt, the more so in that the Earl was accused only in 
connection with Mary, who appeared to the King to be innocent. The 
negotiations in respect to Bothwell's extradition become clear enough 
from numerous documents which were exchanged on the subject, and 
which are preserved in the Royal Danish Archives. A portion of these 
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have be.en printed. They only reveal, however, in a measure, par- 
tially clear ideas when they are gone through carefully in chronological 
order. 

Even before the 30th September, when Murray, as Regent, wrote 
to King Frederick II., in the name of James VI., from Stirling, con- 
cerning Bothwell's extradition. Captain John Clark is said to have been 
sent as Envoy to Denmark to obtain either Bothwell's head or person. 
At all events, the letter of James VI. (Murray's) to Frederick II. 
treats of this, together with Clark's instructions of. 25th August, 1568. 
Schiern's date, 1567, must be an error, and the year instead, be 1568. 

The King answered Murray, on the 30th of December, that he 
could not give Bothwell up without great injustice, since the case was 
not clear, and his guilt was not proved. He intended to bring the case 
before the next Assembly of the Magnates in Denmark. Meanwhile, 
he would keep a good and strict watch over him. 

Of the 13th November, 1567, appear the Instructions of Peder Oxe, 
the Chancellor, and of John Friis, as to the conduct to be observed 
towards Bothwell. A letter of Bothwell to Frederick II. fits on to 
this. The reply of Bothwell to Peder Oxe is of 18th November, 1567. 
Under date the 28th December, 1567, is preserved the royal command 
for the incarceration of Bothwell at Malmo. Of the same date a me- 
morial of Peder Oxe to Frederick II. and the answer to this, of 1st 
January, 1568. 

On the 5th January, 1568, Bothwell was still in Copenhagen, but 
at this date imprisoned ; because he, himself, mentions " The contu- 
melies and indignities that I endure in this prison," whence he ad- 
dressed his first Memorial to the Danish King, and defends himself 
■with great skill, even against the accusation as to the murder of 
Darnley. 

This the Bannatyne Club in Edinburgh, 1828, published from a 
copy which Bothwell gave to the French ambassador, Danzay, and 
which is kept in the library of the Royal Castle of Drothingholm, in 
Sweden. Labanoif used a copy, which is preserved by the family of 
d'Esneval, and which is accompanied with some remarks by Bothwell. 
This second exemplar was, perhaps, sent through Danzay to Charles 
IX. of France. 

On the 29th March, 1568, Westminster, Elizabeth wrote to Fred- 
erick II., "Commissioners will arrive from Scotland in order to extra- 
dite Bothwell;" indorsed, "Received on the 21st April." The 
original, in the Royal Archives, is not printed. 

On the 4th May, 1568, Elizabeth urges Frederick II. afresh and 
pretty energetically to consent to the extradition. On the 16th July, 
1568, James VI. wrote to Frederick II. in regard to the approaching 
mission of Clark in regard to Bothwell. By this time Frederick ap- 
pears to have become somewhat uncertain and desirous of obtaining 
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external authority or advice for his action, since he invites, under date 
9th August, 1568, different German princes to furnish their opinions 
as regards the extradition. The answers of the German princes come 
in under the 25th, 27th August, 1st, 11th, 19th September. 

Another letter of James VI. (by Murray), of the 28th August, 
1568, was dispatched to Frederick II., written on the occasion of the 
departure of Axel "Wiffert. Clark's mission was not altogether without 
result. On the 30th October, 1568, he gave a certificate of the receipt 
of Nicholas Howbert (Hubert), called " French Paris," and of "William 
Murray, both accused of the murder of Darnley. The first was gen- 
tleman in waiting to Bothwell, afterwards to Mary. His examinations 
and declarations under date of 9th, 10th of August, 1569, in St. An- 
drews have been often printed, but they seem to have been tampered 
with. Hubert was executed on the 15th August, 1569. Of the fate 
of William Murray nothing is heard. 

After Clark's departure, Bothwell's situation seems to have been 
improved, 1569 ; and no demand for him. He was placed on a respect- 
able footing. Of date 2d March, 1569, appears an official entry regard- 
ing " velvet and silk for Bothwell." 

According to Chalmers, Bothwell gave in this year a letter and 
plenary commission (irrevocable power of attorney?) to Lord Boyd 
to declare his assent to the divorce from Mary Stuart. This letter was 
accessible until 1746, among the family papers of the descendants of 
Lord Boyd. About this time the Regent Murray was assassinated in 
Scotland, 23d January, 1 570. The Earl of Lenox, father of Darnley, 
was elevated to the office of Regent of Scotland on the 12th July, 
1570, and at once fresh demands were again made for the extradition 
of Bothwell. 

Under date of July 17, James VI. (by Lenox) writes to Frederick 
II., and begs him by no means to free Bothwell out of respect to those 
who desire to represent the Earl as innocent. This was received in 
Copenhagen 7th August. The letter of Peder Oxe and Johan Friis 
to Frederick II. of 22d June, 1570, and Frederick's answer of 24th 
June, 1570, appear to treat of this advice. Elizabeth joined in the 
request of Lenox, 3d August, 1570, and as Clark, who had been sent 
out, was represented as being a disreputable person by Bothwell, the 
English Queen became responsible for his honor. To the same pur- 
pose, August, 1570, James VI. (by Lenox) addressed himself to Fred- 
erick II. Nevertheless, as Clark was "not deemed reputable, his ser- 
vices appear to be considered useless, and, in December of the same 
year, a special ambassador from Scotland was sent out, — Thomas Bu- 
chanan ; not the Historical writer, but his nephew. He, on the 14th 
December, in a long Latin address, handed in in manuscript on the 
16th December, asks the King, Frederick, for a final extradition of Both- 
well, and under the 31st December, concisely begs the Danish monarch 
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for an answer. The original, not printed, is in the Eoyal Danish 
Archiv'es. 

Under date 9th March, 1570, the momentous reply of Frederick 
to Thomas Buchanan, as regards the demand that Bothwell should 
either be executed in Denmark or extradited to Scotland, the King 
answers that Bothwell's guilt is not dear, since the captured Earl de- 
nies participation in the crime of which he is accused ; setting forth that 
he has already been once pronounced innocent in Scotland ; and de- 
manding that at proper time he may have judicial trial by battle, or 
else a new legal trial either in Denmark or in Scotland, where the im- 
partiality of the judges can be guaranteed. It is undeniable that Both- 
well's demands are as just as they are clear, and they afford decisive 
proofs of sense and courage. He likewise requires the same guaranty, 
together with other safeguards (political), that the extradition shall 
create no precedent, before he (himself ) will consent to a surrender. 
He desires an answer before the 24th August. Clark, sent out to ob- 
tain Bothwell's extradition, was now, for his own acts, justly incar- 
cerated, and died in the Danish prison that held his intended victim. 

Buchanan, the Scottish envoy, received this letter on the 12th 
March, and answered it on the 19th. He at once accepted the pro- 
posals, and wished that Frederick II. would himself formulate the 
guaranty, and recounts once more the crimes of which Bothwell was 
accused, among them the abduction of the innocent Queen. Take 
notice that the same parties who were actively protesting her innocence 
in Denmark, accused her in England of participation in the murder of 
Darnley by Bothwell, and of being an accessory to her own abduction 
by the latter. Buchanan states he demands Bothwell's delivery for 
trial, " Because he had publicly used force with the Queen, . . . that 
most potent Princess, richly endowed by God with the highest gifts, 
to be regarded among the chief of princes on account of her peculiar 
virtues and rarest endowments both of body and of mind." He, Both- 
well, " this natural monster," is said to have enticed [or deluded] her 
"by fascinations, filtres, incantations, and sorcery, with other evil 
arts." 

In this way the extradition was virtually decided on, and Elizabeth 
did not need, under date of 22d March, 1570, to address a fresh epistle 
to Frederick II. in which she demands that Bothwell be sent to England. 
But the guarantees to be demanded were not so easily defined in a way 
to content the cautious and honorable King of Denmark, and the friends 
of Mary Stuart employed every means to hinder this. The extradition 
was to take place on the 24th August, Danzay had consented, but La 
Mothe F^nelon, French ambassador of Charles IX. in London, con- 
jured his master under date of 20th June, 1571, most earnestly not to 
permit this to be done. King Charles IX. appears to have concurred 
with his Eepresentative and to have given Danzay such instructions as 
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delayed the dangerous crisis. The letters of Danzay to Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medici of 2d April, 15th July, and 1st September, 1571, 
are filled with the subject. James VI. (by Lenox, under date of 5th 
July, received 31st July) urges Frederick II. afresh to fulfill his promise. 
The original is printed in the Koyal Danish Archives. The thunder- 
storm was gathering dangerously over Bothwell's head, but proper 
guarantees — for verbal promises amounted to nothing — were not fur- 
nished, and the King does not seem to have once again asked for them. 
Then suddenly — all is silent ! — a great gap of four years occurs : the 
extradition did not take place. For what reason ? 

On the 4th September, 1571, a fresh murder took place in Scot- 
land. Lenox, the Regent, was killed by [the chivalric (sic)^ Kirkaldy 
of Grange, Huntley, and others. Great discords followed. The Earl 
of Mar became Regent, and had enough upon his hands at home to 
prevent his troubling himself about the unfortunate Bothwell. Mar's 
uprightness — acknowledged by all parties — did not avail to save him. 
He died [by poison (?) suspected] 29th October, 1572. To him as 
Regent succeeded the most dangerous man in Scotland, the Earl of 
Morton; he, who was an accomplice in the murder of the King 
(Damley), the best of proofs that the general hatred against Bothwell 
was grounded on other and more ignoble motives than a desire for 
justice. Bothwell now had rest from his enemies. A single letter of 
James VI., 1576, reminds Frederick II., merely incidentally, of these 
negotiations. The King must have understood that a guaranty for a 
just examination of the case in Scotland was out of the question at this 
time, and have recognized that the accusations against Bothwell were at 
least partially calumnious. NotM'ithstanding — why is incomprehensi- 
ble — Bothwell did not obtain his liberty. 

Over and above all these false charges Bothwell is said to have been 
accused of the abduction of different respectable young ladies. There 
is nothing of the sort contained in the Danish Archives, and he could 
have been impeached only in Denmark. Thus the latter charges are 
decidedly false. 

Almost all maintain that Bothwell lost his senses in the prison. If 
such had been the case it would not have been wonderful ; indeed, if 
true it would present a proof of his active spirit and original nobility 
of soul. That he became subject to melancholy from such a startling 
change of fortune and from regret is not unlikely, but truth compels 
the decision that even this statement is not proved. 

Next in order comes the consideration of the existence of a Testa- 
tament [or Will, so styled] of Bothwell, a statement which he is said 
to have made upon his death-bed. Teulet printed it in French and in 
English. The former was at first published by Keith after a copy con- 
temporary (with the original) in the Scottish College at Paris, which is 
DOW lost ; the latter after a contemporary copy. Teulet considers them 
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false, — founded on very weak grounds. Labanoff proves that a testa- 
ment really did exist. A letter of Foster to Walsingham, 1 5th June, 
1581, gives evidence of it. In any case the testament was used against 
Morton, when, in 1584, he was proved guilty of the murder of Darn- 
ley, and for this, as well as many other misdeeds, was executed. It 
was forwarded by King Frederick II. to Queen Elizabeth, but not 
made public by her, and its contents kept from the knowledge of Mary. 
At the same time, although Petrick believes that something of the kind 
did exist, the careful Doctor is compelled to pronounce the testimony 
brought forward by Teulet to be spurious, especially so, since the two 
pretended copies of it do not exactly agree. The Parisian version 
makes the " Paris Brawe von Schloss Vescut" to be present ; the Eng- 
lish does not. The French version includes a greater number among 
the murderers of Darnley than the English. According to the latter, 
Bothwell cannot recollect all. In other respects they disagree in many 
points. But of more importance are completely false statements of 
facts. The Confession declares that my Lord Robert, Prior of Holy- 
rood, Earl of Orkney, was among the murderers. He, however, was 
])recisely the one who warned Darnley. For the same reason Craw- 
ford could not have been present, since he was a jealous partisan and 
friend of Darnley. Bothwell knew this perfectly well, and would not 
have stultified himself with such errors or inventions. 

That Bothwell should represent himself as practicing sorcery is 
scarcely credible. He is said to have confessed to having abducted 
divers ladies from France, England, Denmark, and Germany. This is 
incredible. If he had done so they must have turned up somewhere, 
and certainly it would have been brought against him and Mary. His 
enemies had not so much delicacy as to be silent respecting such a 
charge if true. As far as Denmark is concerned, it is manifestly dis- 
proved. Again, it cannot be believed that he ever abducted two sisters 
at one time ; that he " has deceived tway (two) of the Burgomaster's 
daughters of Lubeck with many others." A Burgomaster of Lubeck, 
in those times, was not the man to go unrevenged and sit down 
quietly without making proper reclamation and compelling some wild 
kind of justice most satisfying and satisfactory to himself. 

More weighty, however, than even these improbabilities presents 
themselves in that the writings are dated from Malmo,^ and almost all 
later (even the best) authors agree to make Bothwell die in Malmo, 
1577 or 1576. Bothwell, however, died in Dragsholm, a solitary 
castle on a tongue of land in Northwest Zeeland, in the beginning of 
November, 1575. 

s Malmo was formerly a place of strength, then belonging to Denmark, now in 
Sweden, on the eastern shore of the Sound (Ore Sund) nearly opposite and east- 
southeast of Copenhagen, but sixteen miles distant. Dragsholm (Draxholm) is in an 
entirely different direction. It is on the same island with Copenhagen, but fifty 
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When he was transported to the prison in Dragsholm has not been 
ascertained, although it was probably after Frederick II., subsequent 
to the end of the year 1571, had made up his mind not to surrender 
him. And, although the tower in Malmo is shown as the place where 
Bothwell died, this is only another instance of how little even the 
natives have been instructed on the subject or know about it. 

Such was the end — dark and almost mythical — of a man who, for 
a time, controlled the fate of Scotland, and who, as the third husband 
of the most beautiful (so esteemed) Queen, — when once he dragged her 
down, along with him, the precipitous pathway of his (or their 
mutual) passions, — exerted a most fatally decisive influence over her. 
Such was the end of the man who just came short of winning the 
Crown, and who not altogether unjustly paid penance for his rapid rise 
by a more rapid fall. He is one of the most noteworthy and instruc- 
tive personalities in history, and his career is especially impressive — 
purely tragic — by reason of the close connection of guilt, greatness, 
daring, and downfall. A change of fortune could in no instance have 
occurred more quickly and decidedly than in his case, and he must 
bear the full responsibility of his deeds. These his best friends do not 
wish to excuse where they do not merit excuse. His great political 
faults were a want of mistrust in believing tliat his enemies were 
capable of such infernal hypocrisy and mutual change of mind or 
treachery, and a credulity through which he allowed himself to be 
used by these traitors as a tool even against himself, and a moral and 
tragic guilt, — by which he was led to conceive that by a murder he 
would be able to bring about an improvement of affairs, however much 
this may have been needed, in his native country. Conceding all this, 
when, afterwards, ignorance and malicious falsehood seek to distort his 
memory beyond recognition, the real facts of his unhappy life deserve so 
much the more to be brought prominently forward and demonstrated 
with clearness in the light of truth. It is undeniable that he had 
brilliant qualiiies, mental and physical; that he possessed an open, liberal 
nature ; that he .was of unchangeable fidelity, high-hearted and generous. 
He was not, it is true, without the frivolous characteristics of the 
French and the wilder nature or disposition of a Scotchman of his 
time; pomp-loving and prodigal; a child of civil war; brave and 
ready to fight, yet only inclined for open and violent action, not 
cunning or underhand dealing. He does not rise above his time, but 
he looms up as one of the most powerful in it, a born master-spirit 
whose tragical position lies in that it stirred him up to take by force 
what seemed to be or was eventually denied him by Fate, and in that 
he thought by a crime — which can be proved to have been the only one 
of his life — to restore peace to his deeply disturbed country. He is a 

miles at least to the west by north. To confound the two places is either the result 
of utter ignorance or else of intentional misrepresentation. 
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speaking proof that even to the greatest such a deed of violence can 
eventuate only for evil. In any event, he is worthy of a far better 
remembrance in history than that which is allowed to him. The 
verdict against him is utterly baseless, although up to this very day 
calumnies, repeated with virulence and anxious care, have been allowed 
to distort and conceal the facts in regard to him. That bitter wrong 
has been done to James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, can be shown 
from original authorities hitherto disregarded or kept out of sight, and 
whoever has read with care this vindication of the brave Earl must be 
convinced that amid the black flock of ravenous Scottish nobility in 
the sixteenth century, he appears, as Dr. Petrick observes, like that 
rara avis, a White Crow. 

In conclusion, the verse (13) of Psalm Ixvii. might justly, in 
many respects, be applied to the third husband of Mary Stuart, that 
" Though ye have lain among the pots," or, as the "Walloon Commen- 
tator, Martin, translates it, " amid cinders and refuse, — the aristocratic 
generation among and with whom he had to act, — ^ye shall be [or 
appear] as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers of 
yellow gold." 

J. Watts db Peystee, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 

Vol. VII.— No. 4. 29 
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PRESENT METHOD OF APPOINTMENT AND 

PROMOTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED 

AND COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN 

THE GERMAN ARMY} 

There are five different grades of non-commissioned officers in the 
German army : 

1st. Unteroffizier, or non-commissioned officer, properly so called, 
performing duties similar to those of corporals in other armies. 

2d. /Ser^'mni .• a sergeant. 

3d. Vioe-Feldwebel, or Vice-Wachmeister, according to the arm. 

4th. Feldwebel, or Waohmeister : orderly sergeant. 

5th. Porte-Ep&e-Fdhnrich : ensign porte-6p6e, or aspirant officer.^ 

The grades of Vice-Feldwebel and Vice-Wachmeister have existed 
only since 1873. The incumbents are assistants to the orderly ser- 
geants in the performance of their duties. 

Besides the classes mentioned, there are various others among the 
German troops ; the designations apply to special employments, and 
not to distinct grades ; for example, Fourriers, or non-commissioned offi- 
cers charged with issues to troops and with their quarters ; Capitaines 
d'armes in foot-troops, and Quartier-maiters in the cavalry, non-com- 
missioned officers in charge of the clothing and the supervisi on of the 
workmen among the troops ; Feurwerker, or artificers in the artillery ; 
Zahlmeister, or accountants, charged with the administration of pay- 
ments, etc. 

In the infantry, about one-fourth of the non-commissioned officers 
come from the " non-commissioned officers' schools," of which there are 
at present nine in the empire. These schools receive volunteers who 
are less than twenty years of age, and consequently not yet called out.* 

1 Translated from the Prench. 

• The word porte-epee means in German sword-knot; the grade of ensign ^07-<e- 
Spee must then be understood as applied to an ensign wearing an oflBcer's sword- 
knot, hut without the sword. 

8 A school preparatory to these schools was established at Weilborg in 1877. 
Young men of fifteen years of age and upwards, who are intended for non-com- 
missioned officers, are received there ; they follow a course of instruction varying 
from two to three years, according to the degree of previous information, and must 
then pass through the regular non-commissioned officers' schools. 
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'*And wrought fell deeds the troubled world along, 
For he was fierce as brave, and pitiless as strong." 

Sir Walter Scott's " Vision of Don Roderick^'' xxx. 



Lady Buccleugh.— '^ And loves she Bothwell ?" 
Lady Reres. — " Yes, indeed she does : 

And she hath found in him a nobler mate 
Than any yet on whom she's fix'd her choice : 
The rest were boys. In him she's found a man ; 
A rough one it is true, but still a man : 
A diamond but half polish'd, but a man : 
Hepburn's a jewel meet for Mary Stuart. 
They greet at him, but such as he can scorn 
The calculating, hypocritic guile 
Of foxy Morton, Knox's fav'rite Murray, 
Who leaves to baser instruments the deed, 
' And looks at evil through, betwixt, his fingers ; 
Ready to pluck the fruit when it's matur'd 
Upon the muck heap fully fed its growth ; 
And if/or hitn cares not how 't grew or grows. 
James Hepburn, with his mail'd and stalwart hand 
Plucks the ripe ear at once, with fearless front ; 
He is no coward. 'Mid false, sordid ' Bonds' 
That rule this Scotland, he alone is true. 
Poor he has been, despite his lofty birth. 
So poor he's lack'd a single golden piece 
To pay his score : yet never took a bribe 
To wrong his country for a foreign quean ; — 
He never sold his honor to Queen Bess, 
As other nobles flout at faithfulness 
So that their jerkins gleam at Tudor cost. 
His creed he's clung to spite of ev'ry wile. 
Nor ever made, Hke Murray, creed the cloak 
To hide intent, and set the kiln on fire 
That burn'd our land, aye, to the very bone, 
So that it prov'd alembic whence t' extract 
Gain, influence, power, for selfish ends. 
Hepburn's no hypocrite ! He loves Mary 
For Mary Stuart's sake, and will not yield 
A single inch to foreign lure or price, 



Content to risk the loss of all he seeks 

Rather than sacrifice the faith is his. 

Sin ! he may sin against his own brave soul, 

But never 'gainst what he deems great and true 

To foster his ambition. .The people, 

They know that in his soul, there burns the fire 

For Scotland's Independence flaming high. 

The nobles love him not. He scorns their lies. 

Their moral weakness and their selfish strength, 

However brave in brawl and shedding blood. 

Among the nobles, Hepburn 's not a friend ; 

But 'mid the people, duly weigh'd 's the man, 

There's not a lord is held in such content 

And honest admiration. This makes Mary, 

Despising such a coward thing as Darnlev, 

Seek to break loose from brilliant toy she once. 

With love begotten through the eye, not reason, 

So madly wed, and long to link her fate 

With one who, once beside her on the throne, 

Fit mate would be for a queen to mate with : 

And brave as she, throw banner to the winds. 

And say to England, ' Come what storm come may. 

I and my husband will affront it boldly !' " 

"James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell," a Tragedy. 



> HE world judges by results. Admiration, 
even if accompanied with discontent or 
heart-burning irritation, follows those men 
who, by audacious craft, succeed in attain- 
ing the highest power. He, however, who 
just before reaching his objective, has a 
fall, perhaps richly merited, may be cer- 
tain that not merely hate, but also ridicule and even con- 
tempt, will sit in judgment on him ; and, at the same time 
that his chief characteristics are denied to him, the de- 
cision will be so distorted as to be irrecognizable. If, again, 
the individual, on trial, has sought to elevate himself by 
crime, no enemy will let the opportunity escape for throw- 
ing the full weight of moral vengeance upon him, and, in 




this way, win, in turn, for himself the appearance of being 
a defender of the innocent and a champion of the right. 
]S"ot such should be the judgment of history : and, if the 
hate of contemporaries has, as it were, stoned a prominent 
man, then the duty of the Muse, as difficult as it is neces- 
sary, is to trace back the causes and sift the evidence on 
which the verdict was founded, — a labor often long deferred 
by passions, aroused and successful — for the time being — 
to what clearness is possible, and to extricate the truth, so 
to speak, from the ruins. 

A fate of this sort, tragical not only by reason of rapid 
elevation and sudden fall, but also of the undeservedly 
severe verdict of posterity, has been the portion of James 
Hepbuen, Eabl of Bothwell, the third husband of Mary 
Stuart. In his case, if nothing more is regarded than 
the intimate relations into which he came with the un- 
fortunate queen, this alone should furnish the strongest 
incentive for historians (.to investigate his true character 
thoroughly,/ in order to derive therefrom important his- 
torical data to form a correct judgment of the whole 
period. Unhappily, calumny grows luxuriantly over the 
fallen. It springs up, partly, from wickedness originating 
in design, and, partly, from blind moral anger, multiplied 
and recorded by scandalous, and yet more by thoughtless, 
persons, without proof It climbs like poisonous ivy, thick 
and disorderly over Bothwell, and so conceals his true form 
that this can only, at last and with great labor, be, as it 



■were, stripped of the rank investure. One writer only 
has as yet, properly speaking, taken his part, Dr. Phil. 
A. Peteick, who, in his Pamphlet, about 50 pages, "Zw 
Oeschichte des Orafen Bothwell,'''' Berlin — St. Petersburg, 
1874 — a wonderfully clear and honest production, has 
striven to show to what lengths falsehood, calumny, 
enmity, jealousy, and a host of other meaner- character- 
istics, crowned with success, can go to blacken the life 
and memory of an honest opponent after he had lost tie 
game and stakes in a contest with the vilest sharpers. 

A defence, and counsel, by the principles of a wise 
justice, among civilized peoples, is allowed even to the 
manifestly guilty. How much more is it a duty to accord 
« it to one whose guilt is at least 7iot certain, and whose 
i\ motives may be clearly traced. Yes, it is an unavoidable 
duty. The object of this little work, confined within the 
narrowest limits, is not intended to be, properly speaking, 
a defence, but it inevitably becomes such. This is a con- 
sequence of the facts drawn from, trustworthy sources. It 
is especially intended to fulfill a task which should long ago 
have been performed, and which is indispensable as a pre- 
paratory study to any impartial inquisition into that period 
of history. This is so not only because it will clearly show 
what accusations have been heaped upon him justly ; what 
others without proof, and what others from sheer calumny. 
This is the more necessary on account of the short time 
during which he iafluenced-the.-&.te-of Scotland, not only 



greatly but decisively (1566 and 1567). During this 
period lie was thej central figure) of the crisis — a crisis re 
plete with results. This investigation will especially clear 
up, with the aid of all the means at the command of the 
critic, the facts of his previous career, as well as of its ter- 
mination, and seek to obtain a judgment on him and of his 
character and motives, from both of those periods. "When 
even great writers of history, examining those years alone, 
however closely, let him, so to speak, rise out of the dark- 
ness and then leave him to sink back into the same dark- 
ness, such an examination as is proposed herein is a won- 
derful satisfaction, if nothing else. It is not only from 
interest in the manJ but much more for the purpose of un- 
derstanding the times in which he so prominently figured^ 
that the complete comprehension of his characteristics are 
indispensably requisite. A^d if we are unable to deter- 
mine scarcely more than approximately the date of his 
death and the day of his birth, it is yet an absolute duty 
to piece together, with all possible exactness, whatever 
facts of his life may yet be discovered. To quarry them 
out of the original sources is indeed a difficult, but not a 
thankless toil, since the most fruitful revelations for the 
whole period become the rewards of the difficult labor — 
and the more that the authorities consulted, to a greater 
or less degree, immediately obscure the image, the more 
does it become evident that only a very close investigation 



and comparison can reveal witli clearness, the true form, 
its proportions, peculiarities and excellencies. 

The judgments pronounced on Bothwell are almost 
unanimous, and yet they do not hang together. They are 
unanimous in that all, to a certain extent, condemn him. 
They are all inconsequent, because they are founded on 
statements which not only differ from, but contradict each 
other. Suspicion as to these verdicts is thus only too 
fully justified. 

First in order, his contemporaries, among his accusers, 
require consideration.C^JBuchanan never styles him other- 
wise than "a wicked and perfidious man." The "pirate" 
is with him the regular epithet. In the same way, in Mur- 
ray's Diary for the 20th July, the "pirates" are Both- 
well and his friends. Buchanan, in his "Detection of 
Mary and Action against Mary" the Queen, is full of the 
lowest abuse of him. Certainly the skillfully planned de- 
sign of throwing back the implied refiection on Mary her- 
self shoM's through only too clearly, and yet calumny 
always attains its object, in so far that a part of it invari- 
ably seems to impress itself indelibly upon the recollection. 
' ' Calumniate boldly, ' ' says the Proverb, ' 'some will stick. ' ' 
The English Ambassadors in Scotland, Throckmorton, 
Randolph, Bedford, next join in. Throckmorton, Novem- 
ber, 1560, calls him /" a vain-glorious, rash and hazardous 
young man."/ This is a forced translation; "gloeious" 
{gloriosus) has for its primary meaning "illustrious." 
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Eandolph to Cecil, 3d June, 1563, styles him "a naked, 
good for nothing beggar ; the same, Slst March, 1562, 
" The Earl of Both well (tried to) waylay Ormiston twice ;" 
6th April, 1566, "I assure (you) Both well is as naughty 
a man as liveth, and much given to the detestable vices." 
Bedford to Cecil, 12th August, 1566, " Both well has grown 
of late so hated that he cannot long continue." Yet 
sharper is the official letter of James VI. (that is of his 
guardian, the Earl of Murray, for James was then evi- 
dently only two years old) concerning the delivering up of 
Bothwell by King Frederick II. of Denmark, of the date 
21st August, 1568. It reads, " An assassin of well known 
cruelty;" "A robber condemned by divine and human 
judgment." Elizabeth to Frederick II., 1569. 26th August, 
1568, "the parricidal murderer of his king." She seems 
to believe that he was related to Darnley. Remark that 
in this letter Elizabeth styles Darnley "King," to whom 
in his lifetime she always denied that title, even at the 
christening of his son. Buchanan to Frederick II. of 
Denmark, 19th March, 1591, "An incorrigible traitor," 
All this is outdone by Thomas Buchanan, Ambassador of 
James VI., to Denmark, in his letter to Frederick II., 
1571, "A monstrous beast, and of all men who exist, or 
ever will, the most wicked." 

That all the accusers of Mary Stuart sound loudly the 
same notes is the more easily explained that these contem- 
poraries were simply accomplices of Bothwell, as will be 
2 
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demonstrated. Those who especially followed the tactics 
of painting Bothwell in the blackest colors felt the more 
compelled to do so in order, by this means, to destroy the 
character of Mary Stuart. But when a Hume will concede 
nothing good of Bothwell, and says, " without being dis- 
tinguished by a single talent, whether for politics or war, 
he had obtained for himself a certain amount of reputation ; 
perfectly immoral, overwhelmed by debts which were 
greater than his property, he had plunged himself into 
absolute need by his dissoluteness, and appeared to have 
no other resources than desperate undertakings " — it is 
notably unintelligible how such a man, "without a single 
talent," could attain to so great a preponderance that he 
even, by the admission of his enemies, governed Mary 
Stuart, and got rid of Darnley by murdering him, without 
any one daring to rise against him ; forced even the Parlia- 
ment to acquit him ; compelled the assent of the whole 
nobility to his marriage with Mary ; and could be eventu- 
ally overthrown only by cunning, surprise and treachery, 
such as transcended the cold-blooded calculation of a 
Machiavelli, the sensual cruelty of a Borgia, and the con- 
scienceless fiendishness of a Yisconti. 

"Italy has been commonly regarded as the' country 
where, in the Middle Ages, the art of political perfidy 
reached the highest degree of perfection ; but we may 
search the annals of Rome or Yenice in vain for the details 
of any plot which, for depth or villainy, can match with 
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that of which the murder of Rizzio was only the first act. 
What were the consequences to he anticipated from that 
outrage ? Probably the miscarriage, perhaps the death * 
of the Queen ; and failing these contingencies, her deposi- 
tion and imprisonment. What was to follow next ? The 
elevation to the throne of a" prince who was an object of 
hatred and contempt of every one of his associates, and 
whose incorrigible folly would speedily afford them an op- 
portunity and a pretext for depriving him of his authority. 
Then, and not till then, would the true objects of Kizzio's 
murder be disclosed^ — namely, the usurpation of the go- 
vernment, with the certain support of the more fanatical 
section of the Scottish Protestants and the hardly less cer- 
tain support of the Queen of England. Machiavelli never 
conceived — he has certainly never described — a plot more 
devilish in its designs than that which was devised by the 
more knowing of the conspirators, ostensibly for the death 
of Eizzio, but in reality for the destruction of both Mary 
Stuart and her husband." (Hosack I., 142-3.) 

On the other hand, it might be reasonably supposed 
that the champions of Mary Stuart would also defend him 
(Bothwell). Not at all; they abandon him entirely. 
Camden styles him "a weak man." Melvil, the trusted 



* Melville, who was at Holyrood at the time, says : " For she 
being big with child, it appeared to be done to destroy both her and 
her child ; for they might have killed the said Rizzio in any other 
part at any time they pleased." — "Memoirs," 66. 
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counsellor of Mary, who, however, quickly changed into 
her persecutor, describes him as making, continually, at- 
tempts on the life of the Queen (!), of Arran, of Murray, of 
Darnley, of Melville, and of whom else who knows ; and 
he entirely denies to Bothwell the possession of courage. 
The following abuse is applied to him : ' ' Heart failed 
him, his arm was not so valiant as his tongue;" so also 
the '■'■ Histoire Tragique,'''' "his cowardice." Herrera, 
' ' wherefore being very ambitious and given to self-indul- 
gence." Blackwood, in his " Martyrdom of Mary 
Stuart," calls him "audacious, proud, easy to be influ- 
enced." Brantome, the devoted worshipper of ladies, 
thinks to annihilate him : ' ' For this Bothwell was the 
most ugly man and the most ungraceful that could be 
seen." Blackwood, however, energetically contradicts 
this, and cites Both-w^ell "For his beauty." Further- 
more, as a pattern of disconnected, self-contradicting judg- 
ment, may stand a passage from Buchanan, his embittered 
enemy (Action against Mary, Jebb I., 256): l^^What is 
there in him that would be attractive to a woman who was 
at all particular ? "jDoes any one see in him any dignity of 
speech, or figure, or strength of mind ? But there is no 
need to say much of eloquence or form, when no one who 
heard him could doubt the puerility and dullness of the 
man. He was prudent in the business he undertook, re- 
solute in facing danger, munificent in giving, temperate in 
his pleasures ! Not even those most devoted to him ven- 



tured to credit him with prudence ! ! [Note the absolute 
irreconcilableness of these last two sentences. J He secured 
a reputation for bravery ; but surrounded by horsemen, 
mounted upon a fierce horse, personally safe, looking at 
the fighting of others, now and then he pursued a flying 
enemy. He never could endure to loot upon the threaten- 
ing countenance of a foeman at close quarters." 

This would be killing judgment if it only possessed 
either sense or connection, but does it not seem exactly as 
if a writer were credulous enough to put together, without 
examination or comparison, a mosaic of scraps picked up 
blindly from promiscuous sources of information ? What 
is more, the whole of these* do not agree together, and it 



* Rapin, acknowledged by all but ultras — Papists and Mariolo- 
trists— as a standard and trustworthy autbority, makes some remarks 
upon the the history of this period which must be conclusive to every 
readernot cased in the stiff panoply of religious prejudice, and wrapped, 
as to the mental vision, with the bandage of bigoted dogmatism. In 
his folio edition (London, 1733 ; Vol. II., pp. 76, 77) : "Three histori- 
ans, who may be considered as originals, have related what passed in 
Scotland during the reign of Elizabeth ; namely, George Buchanan, 
William Camden and James Melvil." He then goes on to dissect the 
character and expose the motives of the three. While doing justice 
to Buchanan's narrative, in many respects, he says, " [As to motive] he 
was Murray's creature, and deeni'd revengeful." In other words, he 
was the enemy of Mary and Bothwell and all who sustained either. As 
to Camden, Rapin actually styles his account a "forged story." " Many 
believe Camden writ nothing in his Annals about Scotland but what 
was dictated to him, or enjoined by James I." Osborn says, " that 
Camden's lines were directed by King James." "In short, it may 
be said of these three historians, in regard to Queen Mary, that Cam- 
den had scarce said one word of Truth, that Buchanan has said all 
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is this very diversity which condemns their otherwise 
striking unanimity in and of malice. 

But if the defenders of Mary Stuart abandon Both- 
well, is not that a decisive argument against him, her third 
husband ? By no means ; for if those accusers painted 
him as odious as possible, in order in this way to dishonor 
her, the others might have adopted the same tactics from 
a belief that there was no other way of saving her than by 
rejecting him ; of denying every connecting link between 
them, and indeed maintaining the impossibility of any in- 
clination on her part for him. Since, however, certain 
traces of such an inclination could not be got rid of by de- 
nying them, this was always the weakest point of the de- 
fence ; but it is decidedly an illogical conclusion to 
believe that Mary, even if she loved Bothwell, must neces- 
sarily have been an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. 
He could very well have arranged it without her know- 
ledge, behind her back ; yes, carried it out, and yet have 
taken his measures so skillfully that she noticed nothing, 
and honestly believed him innocent. But why was it that 
Bothwell found no friend, no defender ? Are not inter- 
ested motives for the general hatred against him to be dis- 
covered everywhere ? He had no party, he belonged to 
no party — he was a party in himself This, this was his 
damning sin, his condemnation. -" 



the Truth, and more than the Truth, and that Mehil has said the 
Truth, hut not the whole Truth."— {B,a.^m, Fol. II., p. 77, Note 3.) 
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Although the author has presented so much that is 
original, and arrived at so many opinions diametrically 
opposite to the vast majority who have undertaken to 
write upon the subject of Bothwell, but have simply 
slipped into the rut of vituperation without being able 
to extricate themselves from it, he finds that in a foreign 
land, and in a foreign tongue, James Hepburn has found 
an advocate who used in some instances the very same 
terms, or words, in vindication of the Scottish Earl. 
Consequently, in this, his third pamphlet on the subject, 
the writer determined to follow closely, but not obsequi- 
ously, Dr. Petrick, and present a translation of what might 
be termed the able German's brief. The only absolute 
error discovered in the whole presentment of Dr. Petrick 
in respect to Bothwell — differences of opinion between 
the doctor and the author as to Mary do constantly oc- 
cur — is contained in the folloM'ing paragraph, and it 
would not be allowed to appear were it not to show how 
a critic, right in ninety-nine points, may err on the bun. 
dreth simply from an oversight ; viz. : that he confounds 
two men, both created Earls of Bothwell ; Eamsay — of low 
birth, who had previously neither position nor land — by 
James III. , and Patrick Hepburn of Hales — who belonged 
to one of the most ancient, honorable and influential families 
in Scotland, who (these Hepburns) held in their "fast grip" 
the lands constituting the Lordship of Bothwell — by James 
IV. I Our James Hepburn was the great-grandson of 
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this Patrick, first Earl of Bothwell, and there was no 
more connection of either with the titular Bothwell, 
Eamsay, than a clear mountain stream, glorious in every 
attribute, has with an artificial muddy ditch. 

Family feuds and the pride of noble blood are nowhere 
else so strong as in Scotland. Ancient blood and the bonds 
of race which, to some extent, went back to the blood of 
the Pharaohs, are the final determining ' ' factors of the 
parties." Bothwell' s race [a complete error] could not 
boast itself of the same antiquity carried far back. They 
were upstarts, and that not from the first ranks. It is 
incomprehensible [but still correct] that Kobinson (I., 
317) should call him the head of an old family. He was 
only the fourth Earl of the name, and the title seems not 
to have been in existence previously to 1484. [But he 
was one of the noble, ancient Hepburn s.] He must, 
therefore, have appeared to the nobility as very mean, and 
haye been hated as an intruder. In fact, the first Earl 
of Bothwell had been too much such a one for Scottish 
family pride to digest or ever to pardon it in his great 
grandson. King James III. , who, in 1485, was beaten at 
Bannockburn by a coalition under his own son, James IV. , 
and killed in the fight, was hated both for his love for the 
fine arts and for his democratic penchant for favorites from 
the lower classes. Robertson mentions among them, 
Cochran, a mason ; Hammil, a tailor ; Leonard, a smith ; 
Eogers, an English musician, and the sword or dancing 
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master, Torfisan or Torphicen. Among these was a James 
Kamsay of Balmain. At the time that the higher nobility, 
exasperated by this, and because James III. had caused his 
brother, the Earl of Mar, to be murdered — a fate which the 
other brother, the Duke of Albany, escaped only with great 
difficulty — they fell upon the King in the camp at Lawdor 
(Lauder) Bridge, 1483, and in his own chamber hanged all 
but one of the favorites before his eyes. Only Kamsay es- 
caped, because James covered the young man with his own 
body, whom the King afterwards raised to the command of 
hisLife-Guards, and to be the first [titular] Earl of Bothwell. 
He appears to have fallen with his King at Bannockburn. 
[Another error, he lived to be favored by James lY., but 
the Hepburns were too strong for him, and he showed his 
bad blood by turning out an accomplished spy for the 
English king, Henry YII.j To his descendants, [all wrong 
again] however, remained the title and dignity and deep- 
rooted hatred, coming, indeed, from this unforgotten cir- 
cumstance." 

To the hatred of the Hepburns of Hales, become so 
mighty through their own merits and the confidence of 
their sovereign, must be added the religious quarrel which 
aroused the spirits of all. Bothwell was a Protestant. \ He 
refused to hear mass with the Queen. He was married to 
his first wife after the Protestant form only ; but the next 
time, to Mary, after both rites, the Protestant, to satisfy his 
own convictions, and the Catholic to gratify her. He 
3 
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was not, however, a zealot, and by no means a fanatic, as, 
in those times of excitement in regard to religious belief, 
was demanded among such a hot-headed people as the 
Scotch. That he did not make common cause with the 
"Lords of the Congregation," 1559-'60, in opposition to 
the government, i. e., against the Queen-mother-Dowager, 
Mary of Guise, and had not sustained their revolt, so thor- 
oughly justified according to their ideas, his loyalty was in 
their eyes, of itself, an unpardonable treachery in a Pro- 
testant to the cause of religion. 

But why did Bothwell separate himself from his com- 
rades in creed ? Purely from loyalty to the monarch, — a 
peculiarity certainly which made him appear as a white 
CEow in Scotland, where the mighty "Bonds" of the 
nobles had for centuries kept down every attempt to ele- 
vate the power of the sovereign. This simply confirms 
the historical fact that the Feudal nobility always made 
"Bonds " against the royal power ; the nobility by Patent 
always with it, sustaining the sovereign. The latter must 
take this course, and it was only a pity that, there (in 
Scotland), and at this time, the nobility by Patent (!) was 
represented by only a single example of unvarying loyal- 
ty — Bothwell. 

" While these important changes [in the relative influence 
of the feudal nobility] were taking place among her neighbors, 
the condition of Scotland remained unaltered. Her nobles had 
never been weakened, like those of England, by the wars of a 
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disputed succession, and hei" towns had as yet acquired no po- 
litical importance. It was in vain that, during this and the suc- 
ceeding century, the most strenuous efforts were made by the 
Scottish kings to break down the overgrowti power of these 
great vassals. In all these struggles the latter proved victorious ; 
and, of the first five Jameses, no fewer than three perished the 
victims^of aristocratic anarchy. The division of nearly the whole 
of the Church lands' among a body of men already too powerful 
was a necessaiy result of the Reformation ; and, from the death 
of James V. until the union of the two crowns, Scotland was 
oppressed by a nobility the most rapacious and corrupt tJiat 
probably ever existed." [This was the period of Mary StuarVs 
short reign and long misfortunes.] (" Mary Queen of Scots 
and her Accusers," by John Hosack. Edinburgh and London, 
1870.) 

"Witli remarkable fidelity lie (Bothwell) stood by the 
royal bouse ; throTigbout life be bad been the deeply 
attached servant of the dynasty." (Jebb, " The Innocence 
of tbe Queen," I., 463.) Blackwood confirms this: "At 
every period of bis life a very faithful servant of the oro-wu ; 
* * * bis constancy and fidelity in being almost tbe 
only one among all tbe nobles ef hop'ifetegtfDffi'whofra's never 
varied nor failed in tbe duties of a good subject, &c. " — Her- 
rera : ' ' This man was always very loyal and faithful to tb? 
crown." To this be adds: "A generous man, and one 
of worth, but at tbe same time bold, proud and prompt to 
execute whatever action fell to bis part." Even Robertson 
calls bim " remarkably true to duty," — "extraordinarily 
so" in fact. It is yet more worthy of notice that no one bas 
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drawn from all those admissions the inevitably correct 
conclusion as to his character. Was he faithful to duty 
from selfishness ? No ! for the only thanks he got often 
consisted in banishment. He was faithful as from a sense 
of duty. Loyalty and constancy, however, are certainly not 
the accompanying characteristics of an abandoned character; 
and, if the other rebel lords were greater politically than 
he, as men, morally, they certainly were inferior to him. 
What must appear a merit to the unprejudiced, was the 
worst of crimes to the interested ; and, when it becomes 
apparent that it was just his faithfulness to duty which 
drew down upon Bothwell the greatest' hatred, this must 
throw a great weight, in his favor, into the scale. There 
were at this epoch only two parties. Catholics and French 
and Koyalists appear to be identical. So, on the other 
hand, with Protestants and Republicans, the English party. 
Bothwell was the only Protestant who supported the Royal- 
ist par ty^ yet without yielding the first place to the French ; 
and he did this not simply from loyalty, but also 
fjv^^TRfSfed-'Wil'Victio'i 4hat the. modern State stands 
above parties (!), and should not be made to depend on reli- 
gious fluctuations (!) Thus he occupied an important but 
isolated position ; and along with his loyalty and his liberal 
ideas, it may have been to the Scottish nobles the most 
unpardonable sin, that he was powerful and determined 
enough to attempt to check or control them by the power 
of the State. His efi'orts only failed because he had no 
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party behind him, since the Catholics regarded him with 
mistrust and did not comprehend his motives, and of these 
he was himself perhaps unconscious. He dreamed of be- 
ing in himself a separate party, and that idea hastened his 
fall. Consequently, since only Catholics and Protestants, 
English or French, wrote his history, he could only have 
had his enemies for judges ; and it was precisely his unde- 
niable virtues as a governor, his statesmanlike ideas, which 
procured for him the measureless hate of those aristocratic 
tyrants. Bothwell was a Bismark, but appeared too soon. 
If any one wishes to obtain a general view of the varied 
life of this remarkable man, it becomes necessary, and 
especially so, first, to seek for information in the only full 
contemporary account, that of Buchanan ; but it is striking 
that this author nowhere mentions Bothwell's age. If 
this be carelessness, the Index to his book will assist us. 
There stands correctly " James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
given into custody, p. 513 ; Banished to France and Eng- 
land, 623 ; Kival of the Earl of Lennox, 542 ; Eecalled 
from France by the Queen, 641 :" "When was that? The 
Earl of Bothwell was imprisoned, together with Kobert 
Maxwell, Walter Scott, Mark Carr, in the year 1530, by 
James Y.; — and, in 1537, banished. The OoTnes Levinioe is 
the Earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley, and father-in-law 
to Mary. In what was he a rival to this nobleman ? In 
suing for the hand of the widow of James V., the Queen 
Dowager, Mary (of Guise). This is in the year 1646, but 



Mary Stuart was born in 1542 ; so Bothwell, when lie was 
imprisoned 1530, must have been about twenty years, and 
at thQ time of his wooing Mary, fifty-seven years old. In 
fact, an otherwise very painstaking and skillful writer, 
Keralio, depends on these dates and facts in order to' show 
the impossibility of a love affair between the tM''0 — Both- 
well and Mary Stuart. If the figures were only correct ! 
How ? Cannot one trust Buchanan, who, as a contempo- 
rary, knew well the persons in question ? Yes, if he had 
not confounded our James Bothwell with his father. Earl 
Patrick Bothwell, and ascribed the whole story of the 
latter to the former. This seems incredible, and yet it is 
undeniable. Eobert Douglass' " Peerage of Scotland," 
I., 228, says "James, Fourth Earl of Bothwell, was served 
heir to his father, 3d November, 1556 ; his father died five 
weeks, or thereabouts, preceding. Queen Mary describes 
him (James) as in his very youth at his first entry into this 
realm, immediately after the decease of his father." What 
opinion, after this, can any critic entertain of the credibil- 
ity of Buchanan ? Yet many have fallen victims to his 
error; for example, Eobertson, (I., 50, 87,) speaks of an 
Earl Bothwell without saying that it is the father, not the 
son. 

The grandfather of our Earl James, that is Adam, 
Second Earl of Bothwell, fell on Flodden-field, the 13th 
August, 1513, at an early age, for he was married only in 
August, 1611. Thus the third Earl of Bothwell, Patrick, 



must liave been born in 1512 or 1513, and at the time of his 
death, in 1556, forty-four years old. The life of this man 
seems to have been, if possible, more full of mutations than 
that of his son. Even in regard to his education there 
was a contest. This could not have occasioned the best 
results. A lawless time prevailed. At eighteen years he 
(Patrick, the, father) was already a prisoner. At twenty- 
three years of age he was banished for twenty years. This, 
however, did not last long, and he was speedily back 
again, since, 1st August, 1539, he was again banished for 
an indefinite time from Scotland, England and France ! 
This drove him into the arms of England. In 1549, he 
(Patrick, the father, not James, the son) received an Eng- 
lish pension of three thousand crowns. Hosack, Mary's ad- 
vocate, demonstrates such a charge cannot be brought against 
Patrick's son, James, the champion of the Maries, mother 
and daughter, and the lover and husband of the latter. 
He pronounces, (I., 296,) Bothwell "a stranger to fear," 
but "not proof against remorse." A man who knows no 
fear, and yet can repent, is better than most men. The 
widowed Queen, Mary of Guise, called Patrick back to 
Scotland about 1545, when he came forward, together with 
Lennox, as a suitor for her hand, and was an enemy of the 
English party. Then again, a third time banished, he, Pat- 
rick, was yet again recalled in 1553. His amnesty, on the 
26th March, 1554, is noticed in the Privy Seal Eecord. He 
faithfully served her (the Queen) ; was one of the Lords 
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who handed the Regency over to her in place of the inca- 
pable Duke of Chatelherault ; sat in the Parliament of 
1654-5, which ratified it, and was her Lord Lieutenant of 
the Borders, in which capacity he is often mentioned ; and, 
as has been said, died 1556. Whether this changeful life 
was only a consequence of the disorderly times and an un- 
governed spirit, or of a dangerous character, is not evi- 
dent. Eaaeness, at least, does not appear to be proved 
against Patrick, third Earl of Both well. Chalmers (IL, 
202) indeed calls him " one of the most profligate men of 
a most corrupt age," yet without giving any reasons or 
proofs. In no case is this to be attributed to the son, 
James, whose life might be called monstrous if one com- 
mingle it with that of the father. One thing, however, 
must have kindled the inextinguishable hate of the Pro- 
testants toward the father, Patrick. George "Wishart, the 
teacher of the renowned Knox, and one of the foremost of 
the revered, prophet-like Eeformers, was set upon by Earl 
Patrick, in the house of Lord Ormiston, and, in spite of a 
promise to take Wishart to his own castle, Earl Patrick 
surrendered Wishart to his enemies. This was in 1546. 
Bothwell delivered him to Cardinal Beaton, who caused 
him to be burned at the stake, 1st March, 1546. The ver- 
dict on Earl Patrick's conduct may be divided. Knox and 
Mac Crie maintain that Earl Patrick broke his word of 
honor. Hetherington (46) assures us to the contrary, that 
the Cardinal compelled him to act as he did ; but all seem 
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to overlook the fact that he was Sheriff of the county in 
which it happened, and, thus obligated, he was impera- 
tively bound to undertake the arrest. In no way, how- 
ever, can any blame attach to James, as Eudloff(I., 54) 
maintains, who, if he were present, Eudloff charges, could 
have been only thirteen years old at the time, since the 
marriage of his father, Patrick, with Agnes Sinclair, 
daughter of Henry, Lord Sinclair, cannot well be placed 
before 1532. Chalmers makes it two years earlier, 1530. 
This, however, is incredible, on account of the extreme 
youth of Earl Patrick, and because at this very time he 
was in prison for a length of time. 

Robert Douglas assigns these events to about 1535. 
Accordingly, even the year of Earl James' birth is very 
uncertain, and has also been the object of violent contro- 
versy. It cannot well have been before 1532, nor after 
1536 (?), as his father was then in exile. Whether James 
Earl Bothwell's sister Jane, who, in 1562, married the 
Prior of Ooldinghame (bastard son of James V., who died in 
1563), and, in 1566, John of Caithness (who died in 157Y), 
and, finally, Archibald Douglass — was older or younger than 
her brother, is not evident. It seems the least inaccm-ate 
to assume 1535 as the year of Bothwell's birth, and thus at 
the death of his father he was twenty-one years old ; "he 
was in his very youth." Schiern (3 and Y) says he was 
born in 1536 or 153T, and in his nineteenth or twentieth 
year when his father died. 
4 
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The education of the fourth Earl, James, was conducted 
under his grand-uncle, the Bishop of Murray. Buchanan 
denounces this man as ' ' ignorant and without conscience, 
and given up to all kinds of lust." ""What virtues, for- 
sooth, were to be expected in a man brought up in the 
very palace of a Bishop of Murray, that is in by far the 
most corrupt centre of all — amid wine and loose women, 
among the vilest managers of their {i. e., the Papists) dis- 
solute discipline." How far the measureless passion of 
Buchanan distorts things in this connection it is hard to 
say. Bishop Murray was not worse nor better than most 
of his peers. Pleasure loving, fond of pomp, and certainly 
not without cultivation, he surely would not have withheld' 
the latter from his nephew, and the documents from Both- 
well' s hand prove this. The Scottish letter, which is still 
preserved in the Kegister Office at Edinbiirgh, is as well 
composed and published as any other of the time. Teulet 
prints, as his, a letter to Charles IX. of France, of the 
27th May, 1567, and one of 12th November, 1567, to the 
same from Denmark ; besides two memorials of his to 
Frederick II. , King of Denmark, of the 5th of January 
and the 13th of January, 1568 ; justifying himself. The 
sense and clearness of both are as marked as the excellent 
French in which they are written. These papers, since Earl 
James was in prison (under restraint?), are in his own 
hand. Undoubtedly his education would be nothing more 
than that probably appropriate to a gentleman and knight. 
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Yet in this he surpassed most of his contemporaries, and 
he had, by repeated sojourns in France, sufficient oppor- 
tunity to cultivate his original inclination for the polish of 
that nation. "When and where he, in his youth, ' ' roamed 
about as a pirate," as Buchanan says, is not perceptible. 
Subsequent to the restoration of his father, 1654, he seems 
to have been with the latter, and to have received his edu- 
cation, with the further advantage of practical lessons in 
statesmanship afforded by the influential position occupied 
by his parent. Moreover, as he had an inclination for 
hand-to-hand encounters, there was no want of opportun- 
ity to gratify his inclination in this respect amid the anar- 
chical condition of the "Borderers," whom, properly 
speaking, only he and his father brought into anything 
like order, and whom it was impossible for any chief to 
manage except he was manifestly endowed with corn-age 
and personal bravery .1 Thus James, the Fourth Earl of 
Bothwell, was already a prominent person at the time of 
his father's death, by which he not only inherited rich feu- 
dal fiefs, but the hereditary dignities of Sheriff of Berwick, 
Haddington and Edinburgh ; of Baillie of Lauderdale, 
with the Castles of Hales and Crichtoun, and especially, in 
addition, with the office of Lord High Admiral of Scotland, 
which was granted as hereditary to his grandfather, Adam, 
in 1511, by James IV. i Undoubtedly he would not, if 
circumstances permitted, delay to distinguish himself at 
sea in this capacity, perhaps in combats with pirates ; but 
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to call an hereditary Higli Admiral "a pirate," is what 
could only be done by a Buchanan. 

Thus born and endowed, he was early in life the rich- 
est man in the south of Scotland after the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the head of the Hamiltons, and no doubt lived 
accordingly, not without show, folly, frivolity and dissipa- 
tion ; but, when Buchanan declares "he grew up there 
with dice and loose women, and so wasted the most ample 
patrimony that, in his penury, he had not a brass farthing, 
the price of a halter,''' such assertions are more than spite- 
ful — they are untrue. 

The largest part of his (Both well's) hereditary estates 
could not have been alienated from him, and we find him, 
up to the time of his banishment, in unbroken possession 
of his properties, without its being necessary for the Queen 
to reinstate him in possession of them. Banished he was 
several times, but never deprived of his dignities.\ May 
not this allusion be, like others, to his father Patrick, thirdy 
Earl, whose possessions were confiscated up to 1554. Still 
Randolph also chimes in with the expression, "a naked, 
good-for-nothing beggar,, whose property has been eaten 
up, even to a Portugal piece ;" very funny ! but unfounded. 
Something like envy appears to crop out here. Bothwell 
retained his jcM^els to the last ; until he lost them in his 
flight to Denmark, in August - September, 1567. 
\_That he M^as not only the richest man, but one, in the 
south of Scotland, by inheritance, but also early in life distin- 
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guished by efficiency and ability as a ruler, is shown by the 
Queen Dowager's naming him, at twenty- three years old, 
her Lord Lieutenant of the Borders, and Keeper of the very 
important castle '^' Hermitage, " one of the most material 
and responsible positions, for which especial abilities were 
needed. Knox, Robertson, Laing are in error when they 
put Bothwell's first appearance in the Privy Council, and 
as Lord Lieutenant, in 1565 or 1566. He was appointed 
to these positions, for the first time, as early as 1568, 
dm-ing the violent "War of the Protestant Lords of the 
Congregation against the Queen Dowager ; secondly, 
during Murray's Rebellion, 1565, and, also, afterwards, 
several times. Under him served Lord Hume, or Home, 
as "Warden of the Eastern Borders, Kerr of Cessford, of 
the Middle Borders, and Sir John Maxwell of the "Western. 
His position" was that of an almost irresponsible alter 
EGO of the Queen Regent. 

He had already, and previously, taken his seat in the 
Parliament, and, on the 14th December, 1557, signed the 
Commission for the marriage of Mary Stuart with the 
Dauphin (Francis II.) The second time, 29th JS^ovem- 
ber, 1658, he officiated in opening the Parliament as 
Sheriff of Edinburghshire. 

He was not undeserving of the trust piit in him. 

" In some of the wild Border troubles, the loo famous Both- 
well," according to Sir "Walter Scott, " is said to have given 
proofs of his courage, which was at other times very question- 
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able." He was Lord of Liddesdale, and Keeper of the Hermit- 
age Castle. "About this time the Scottish Borderers seem to 
have acquired some ascendancy over their southern neighbors." 
(Strype, Vol. HI.) * * * in 1559 peace was again restored." 

Holinshed's popular Chronicle contains an account of 
a dangerous and successfal cavalry incursion made by bira, 
1558, into England. In this instance he was supported 
by the "Congregation." 

The unfortunate Mary, in her famous "Apology," says " that 
in the weiris against Ingland, he gaif proof of his valyentnes, 
courage, and gude conduct ;" and praises him especially for 
subjugating "the rebellious subjectis inhabiting the cuntreis 
lying ewest the marches of Ingland." {Keith, p. 388.) " He 
appears actually to have defeated Sir Henry Percy in a skir- 
mish, called the Raid of Haltwellswire." 

At the time of the Peace Negotiations at Chateau Cam- 
bresis, April, 1559, he had a conference with the Earl of 
Northumberland on quieting the Border conflicts, and, in 
August, 1559, he sat as one of the Commissioners with 
Sir Kichard Maitland and Sir "Walter Kerr. The English 
"Wardens did not like him. The Earl of Bedford and 
others allow the ugliness of their own personal enmity to 
show itself in their remarks. This, however, does him no 
discredit, for his energetic representation of his own 
country was the cause of it. * 



* " It is worthy of note that Darnley should never, so far as we 
know, have exhibited any jealousy or even dislike of Bothwell. 
That nobleman had not acquired so great an ascendancy at Court, and 
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The Protestant (English) party (even after peace, Eng- 
land secretly supported the Scottish "Congregation ") was 
especially embittered by a decidedly lucky stroke of Both- 
well. "When, in October, 1559, Elizabeth sent to the 
Eebel Lords, 4000 crowns, by John Cockburn of Ormiston, 
a very essential and much desired subsidy, it was Both- 
well who snatched it away and handed over the money to 
the Queen Dowager. Great was the wrath of the "Con- 
gregation." The Earl of Arran and Lord James Stuart 
(the Earl of Murray) seized, as indemnity for the money, 



was 80 much hated on that account, that a plot had been already 
formed for his overthrow. Mary has been much blamed for the favor 
which she now showed for this celebrated person, but the explana- 
tion is simple and obvious. Bothwbll was the only one of the great 
nobles of Scotland who, from first to last, had remained faithful both to 
Tier mother and herself. We have no proof of the charge made against 
him by the unhappy Arran ; and, whatever may have been his follies or 
his crimes, no man could say that James Hepbukn wa^s either a hypo- 
crite or a traitor. Though staunch to the religion which he professed, 
he never made it a cloak for his ambition ; though driven into exile and 
reduced to extreme poverty by the malice of his enemies, he never, so far 
as we know, accepted of a foreign bribe. In an age when political 
fidelity was the rarest of virtues, we need not be surprised that his 
sovereign, at this time, trusted and rewarded him^ "We may add, that 
although the common people admired his liberality and courage, Both- 
well, among his brother nobles, had no friends. His chief reliance, 
next to the favor' of the Queen, was placed upon his Border vassals 
and dependants — men whose lawless habits rendered them impatient of 
repose, and who were ever ready, at the bidding of their lord, to em- 
bark in any enterprise, how,ever dangerous or desperate." — " Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her Accusers," by John Hosack. Edinburgh and 
London, 1870. Vol. I., pp. 155, 156. 
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Bothwell's castle at Crichtoun while lie was witli the 
Queen Regent, but they did not hold it long. They, 
however, never forgave him for this "lucky hit." That 
they hated him for it is easily to be conceived, but that 
it should be used as a reproach against him, and as such 
recorded by serious writers, arises from inexcusable ma- 
liciousness or ignorance. Even if he had taken the money 
without authority in the course of a Civil War, it was 
simply by the "Eight of War." Should he, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the Queen Dowager, have allowed the con- 
tribution of an enemy to pass into the hands of her rebel- 
lious foes. This, indeed, would have shown a want of 
fidelity to his position. Posterity must consider as faith- 
ful service that which contemporaries attributed to him as 
robbery. He was indeed a Protestant, but he set his 
Loyality above his Creed. It is a pity that it is not known 
when and where he became a Protestant, since his father — 
possibly in his presence — had at a former date taken 
Wishart, the Reformer, prisoner and turned him over to 
the Cardinal Primate, by whom he was cruelly executed at 
the stake. Our Bothwell was by no means a zealot. Bu- 
chanan says, ' ' and who between the factions of different re- 
ligions, a despiser of both, pretended to be in favor of 
either." This is false in many particulars. He did not 
feign Roman Catholicism, not even in France. He would 
not even do the Queen — whom he so ardently loved — the 
pleasure of hearing the Mass with her ; yet, by no means, 
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from fear of the Protestants, whoin lie was always dis- 
posed to snub. 

It is not necessary to consider him a Freethinker, still 
less an Atheist : only there was too much disputation for 
him, and it is often the mark of an energetic, vigorous, 
practical character . to undervalue mere distinctions [of 
form] in religion. That he, as an avowed Protestant, 
steadily, sometimes singly and alone, supported the royal, 
Catholic cause, must win for him respect for his loyalty, for 
his liberality of ideas and for his statesmanlike views. 

In December, 1559, he marched at the head of eight 
hundred French and Scottish troops of the Queen from 
Edinburgh to Sterling. He received more important com- 
missions when, in the middle of May, 1560, the Queen Dow- 
ager — while the Civil "War was at its most dangerous crisis — 
sent him over to France, for assistance. That he was 
not forced to flee the country on this occasion is demon- 
strated by his letter from his reconquered castle, Crich- 
toun. 'But, before his arrival, the Queen Dowager died, 
and the Duke of Chatelherault assumed the Eegency. 
Bothwell appeared at the Court at Paris as a faithful ad- 
herent of the Scottish Crown and a most influential noble- 
man of the first rank in the kingdom, and likewise as a 
fiery, yet merry youngster, whom probably only a Bran- 
tome would style " the most ugly " — one who was already 
much talked about and was graciously received at the 
French Court. The King, Charles IX. , appointed Bothwell 
5 
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as his Chamberlain. Mary Stuart certainly called upon 
him frequently for advice, because she could find no other 
counsellor so experienced in Scottish affairs. 

Important businesses of state were the subjects discussed 
between them, so carefully concealed as to escape the eyes 
of the astute English envoy, Throckmorton, M^ho was never- 
theless sharply watching Bothwell. Mary sent by his ad- 
vice four Commissioners, the Lairds Craigmillar, Ogilvie, 
Leslie and Lunisden, to Scotland. Bothwell himself has- 
tened thither also, unexpectedly, in November, 1560, by 
way of Flanders, probably to escape the English spies. This 
movement was made in order to form a legally constituted 
government composed of Seven of the most powerful Mag- 
nates, selected from different parties, of whom any three 
together, could assemble the Parliament. This M'^as an 
attempt at a compromise, but the attempt was wrecked. 
The Duke of Chatelherault and James Stuart [Murray] 
were not willing to let slip from their grasp the power 
they had already obtained. Moreover the eldest son of 
the former, the Earl of Arran, was an implacable enemy 
of Bothwell. This condition of things decided Bothwell 
to go back again to France and to return only with the 
Queen, August, 1561. This fact is important ! 

Although after her return to Scotland, Lord James 
Stuart [Murray], the Queen's brother, was the chief director 
of the government, she raised — almost in exact accordance 
with the above plan of Bothwell, by an ordinance of 6th 
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September, 1561 — all tlie nobles previously designated to 
be Members of the Privy Council. The first point was to 
restore peace. This the Queen had very much at heart. 
Bothwell allowed himself to become reconciled with the 
Catholic Lord Seaton. At the same time Lord James and 
Cockburn of Ormistoun, his old enemies, became friends 
with Bothwell. It was only with Arran he could not 
succeed in effecting an amicable arrangement. Arran, 
like his father, as incapable as he was ambitious, weak, 
vain and boastful — since he stood next to the crown 
through birth and position — flattered himself that he might 
win the hand of the Queen. He had the fantastical folly— 
although he was the only person in the kingdom who did 
so — to set himself up in opposition, by an open protest, to 
Mary's free exercise of her religion. If he afterwards be- 
came deranged, a predisposition to loss of mind had, thus, 
showed itself at an earlier date. No sensible person 
would make this, Arran's enmity, a subject of reproach 
to Bothwell. The Queen took all possible pains to induce 
Arran to become reconciled with him ; and Randolph, him- 
self, allows that Bothwell was placable, but Arran ' ' showed 
a refractory spirite and obstinately resisted the efforts 
of the Queen and Council to produce peace." On the 
2d February, 1562, Mary compelled peace. It did not 
last for any length of time. By the end of March, Arran 
all at once, through Knox, charged Bothwell and his 
(Arran's) own youngest brother, Gawin Hamilton, Prior 
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of Kilwinning, with having conspired along with himself 
to carry off the Queen to Dunbarton Castle (which be- 
longed to his father Lennox) and to kill her, likewise 
Lord James [Murray] and the influential Secretary of 
State, Maitland. * All agree that, immediately after this, 
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* " Jambs Stuart, being now regarded as a Person who had pre- 

serv'd his Sister from a Surprise which might have been fatal to her, 
usurped, by this Reputation, and the Assistance of that Faction, of 
which he was the Chief, an Authority over her little differing from that 
of a Tyrant — he assumed the disposal of all Posts and offices of Trust ; 
and, under the pretence of serving her, left her not the power to serve 
herself— She could, she must, in fine, do nothing now without consult- 
ing him — her Guards were Creatures of his own, whom he had placed 
about her, not so much for her Safety, as to be so many spies on her 
Actions. 

" The first Use he made of his sudden Change of Fortune, was this : 
The County of Murray, which had been in the possession of the Earl 
of Huntley ever since the Death of a Prince to whom the Queen was 
immediate Heiress, he got into hi§ Hands, and took upon him the 
Kame of it ; therefore we shall thenceforwards call him Earl of 
MuRKAY. But the Earl of Huntley, who had held the County, by the 
Queen's Courtesy, for a considerable time, could not bear the taking it 
away without great Resentment. As he was not the only Person who 
felt the Effects of this new made Earl's Covetousness and Desire of 
Power, he had a great number of Confederates against him. The Earl 
of Hamilton, who, being a Prince of the Blood, cou'd not choose but 
think a larger share of the Government ought to have been invested in 
his hands, rather than in the others ; and, for that reason, as well as 
the difference of Parties, conceiv'd a deadly Hate to him : joining 
therefore with the Earl of Huntley, a Plot was lain between them to 
ruin Murray, and then seize on the Queen, and compel her to marry 
young Gordon or Arran, leaving her the choice which of them she 
would take. Both these Earls vowing to each other, that all thought 
of Animosity or Rivalship should be laid by, and each should afford 
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Arran became insane. Whether he perpetrated the act 
from derangment or from malice, or with the design of 
advancing himself, nothing is proved. The accused denied 



his utmost power to the destruction of their common Enemy. In this 
Conspiracy soon entered himself, Jambs Hepbukn, Earl of Both- 
■WELL, who, by his Extravagancies and Debaucheries, having spent 
his Estate, which had been very large, had no way of recruiting him- 
self but by Change of Government and publick Disturbances. He had 
once offer'd Murray to kill the Earl of Hamilton with his own Hand ; 
but Murray, whether he mistrusted the Event, or did not believe It 
practicable, would not hearken to it : Huntley, being a Man of much 
more Policy than Hamilton, would not appear openly in the Affair, 
but, knowing the Disposition and Principles of Bothwell, said to 
him one day, when they were alone, that if he would make the same 
Proposal to Hamilton as he had done to Murray, he would not find 
him so hard to be worked upon. Bothwell, who was glad of an 
opportunity of doing mischief any way, readily embraced the Pro- 
posal ; and, going immediately to Hamilton, represented to him the 
Injuries he had received from Murray, who had aimed at setting 
aside the Succession ; that there was nothing that he might not in 
time bring about, having in his hands the greatest part of the Queen's 
Authority, which, with the Assistance of the Protestants, and the 
favor of the English Queen, might enable him to subvert a Govern- 
ment much better settled than that of Scotland : He alledg'd that the 
Design which Murray had in preventing the Queen from marrying, 
was, that if she died without Issue, he was confident of succeeding 
her. In a word, he told him the only Way toward this Blow was to 
kill him ; and proflfer'd himself to be the Executioner of what he pro- 
posed. 

" The Earl of Hamilton gave into this immediately : He knew, that 
on the Ruin or Death of Murray, not only his Right of Succession, 
but his Son's Marriage with the Queen depended. He had been often 
heard to boast, that the Family of the Stuarts, whether legitimate or 
not, ought to be preferr'd to the Hamiltons ; and this was sufficient to 
stir up the Revenge of a man less ambitious than the Earl. He con- 
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tlie ctarge' and nothing indicates their guilt. Neverthe- 
less Lord James seized the opportunity to throw the 
objects of his personal enmity, among them Bothwell, 
into prison. Bothwell asked for a hearing. He received 
none. After being six weeks confined in the Castle of St. 
Andrews (which belonged to_Lord James), and then in 
Edinburgh Castle, he escaped from the latter on the 28th 
of August to his own strong mountain Castle of Hermitage, 
in Liddesdale, on the borders of England. Here he kept 
quiet until the fall of Huntley, in October of the same year, 
made it dangerous for him to remain there any longer. 
He put to sea from North Berwick — his enemies say, un- 



sulted with Bothwell, therefore, on such Measures for his Death, as 
he could not possibly have escaped the Stroke, had not the Design 
been discovered by the most unguess'd at means. The Plot was laid to 
destroy him [Murray] when he went a Buck-hunting with the Queen in 
a Forest near Faulkland Castle, in which he then resided. Nothing 
could be more Easy than the Execution of the Project, because that 
part of the Country were all entirely devoted to the Family of the 
Hamiltons ; and would be so far from revenging the Death of a Man 
so hated by them, that they would readily take up arms to oppose 
whatever might be attempted by his Friends against the Authors of it. 
But Providence, for the punishment of others, who, if not equally 
guilty, were not also without their share of Crimes, had yet work for 
this consummate villain [Murray], which was, as yet, unflnish'd, and 
screened from the impending Blow this Minister of Vengeance." — 
" Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots : Being the Secret History of her Life, 
and the Real Causes of all her Misfortunes. Containing a Relation of 
many Transactions in her Reign; never yet Published in any Collection. 
Translated from the French. [Rare.] The Second Edition. London : 
Printed for D. Browne, Jr., at The Black Swan, without Temple Bar ; 
S. Chapman, at the Angel in Pall Mall, and J. Woodman and D. Lyon, 
in Russel-Street, Convent Garden, 1736." pp. 27-31. 
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doTibtedly as a "pirate," but forgot in their malice that he 
was Lord High Admiral of the realm, and got under sail 
in that capacity. Having been driven on to Holy Island* 
formerly Lindesfarne, a peninsula insulated at high 
water, nine miles S. S. E. of Berwick-on-Tweed — he was 
arrested by English officers, brought to London, and, 
without any reasons shown, detained there as a prisoner 
until January, 1564 (Sir Randolph to Cecil, 22d January, 
1663, in which the British Agent confesses that "Murray 
(Lord James) and others intrigued with him to have 
Bothwell detained in England, of which he is a determined 
enemy." There is no trace of proof that any one re- 
proached him, at this time, with "piracy." If they had 



* " Lindisfarne, an isle on the coast of Nortliumberland, was called 
Holy Island from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, and from Its 
having been the episcopal seat of the See of Durham during the early 
ages of British Christianity. A succession of holy men held that 
office, but their merits were swallowed up in the superior fame of ^St. 
Cuthbert, who was sixth Bishop of Durham, and who bestowed the 
name of his ' patrimony ' upon the extensive property of the see. The 
ruins of the monastery upon Holy Island betoken great antiquity. 
The arches are, in general, strictly Saxon ; and the pillars which 
support them short, strong and 'massy. In some places, however, 
there are pointed windows, which indicate that the building has been 
repaired at a period long subsequent to the original foundation. The 
exterior ornaments of the building, being of a light, sandy stone, have 
been wasted as described in the text. Lindisfarne is not properly an 
island, but rather, as the venerable Bede has termed it, a semi-island ; 
for, although surrounded by the sea at full tide, the ebb leaves the 
sands dry between it and the opposite coast of Northumberland, from 
which it is about three miles distant." — Scott's Poetry, Vol. VII., p. 94. 
" Marmion," Canto II., 1, Note 1. 
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found the slightest shadow of proof to sustain such a 
charge they would more than willingly have brought it 
forward. Finally, January, 1664, (the Scottish Govern- 
ment) yielded to the pressing reclamations of his mother, 
Agnes Sinclair — who separated from Earl Patrick (father 
of James) Bothwell, March, 1554, possessed up to her 
death, 1573, the Barony of Moreham, and thence was known 
as the ' ' Lady of Moreham, ' ' and retained the liveliest affec- 
tion for her only son, James — and, through Mary Stuart, 
compelled the liberation of Bothwell. He now went directly 
to France, where he experienced, to say the very least, 
the most friendly reception, for he was appointed, by 
Charles IX., Captain of the Scottish Body-Guard which had 
the peculiar care of the persons of the Kings of France. 
The Castle "Hermitage," of which he (Bothwell) was Cas- 
tellan, was handed over to Eobert Elliot ; nothing else 
belonging to him was confiscated. (Consult J. W. de P.'s 
"James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell," United Service, 
September, 1882, 328-332.) 

From this story, as well as others, even an enemy, if 
he is honest, can extract nothing criminal against Both- 
well : whom unjust calumniations, founded on the declara- 
tion — afterwards recalled — of a weak-minded person, 
drove for more than two years into exile, into prison, and 
into banishment, and even out of the favor of his royal 
mistress. This occurrence is distorted, more than all 
others, by Eaumer, who bases his statement, however. 
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on the invariably always self-contradictions of the unreli- 
able and prejudiced Eandall, miscalled Kandolph. It is 
false, when the latter Avrites to Cecil, on the 31st March, 
1562, " this day the Earl of BothM^ell, with three others, 
waylaid, for the second time, Lord Ormistoun. In the 
first place, how could Randolph note down what was 
occurring on the very same day, when it was taking place 
at a distance — miles away. Secondly, Bothwell was at this 
very date already in prison at St. Andrews. Thus it 
appears that this ■waylaying of any person, existed solely 
in Randolph's wicked imagination. Furthermore, it is 
false that, three days later, Bothwell (2d April) wrote in 
the way of reconciliation to Arran, and it is false that they 
lived on the best terms with 'each other ; for, at the very 
time, they both were in confinement. They were, however, 
unwillingly reconciled on the 20th February, and when, at 
a later period, Randolph declares "Arran assures me that 
the whole {i. e., the conspiracy) was imaginary.'''' What 
else than ' ' imaginary' ' can any suppose it to have been, and 
in what way was Bothwell' s behavior in regard to it im- 
proper. At length Bothwell' s sojourn in France became 
too protracted for his feelings, and he petitioned for liberty 
to return home, or else for the means to live abroad, 
which, it appears, were not allowed to reach him. Even 
if it were true — as David Pringle, his servant, wished to 
prove — that he ' ' has spoken dishonorably of the Queen, 
and threatened to kill Murray and Maitland" (this 
6 
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again is only on the doubtful witness of Randolph, 15th 
March, 1565) ; and such words are not inevitably subject to 
an evil construction for a man of his times, under such cir- 
cumstances of aggravation. Gross injuries had been done 
him, and every justice was denied him. When, finally, 
in March, 1565, after three years, without permission, but 
in open day, he returned to Scotland, this action on his 
part speaks sufficiently both for his boldness and con- 
sciousness of innocence. He openly visited his mother. 
Although Murray laid snares for him, Bothwell maintained 
himself in the Castle of Hermitage, retaken by him, where 
he kept up % large retinue and force. However, he pro- 
mised the Queen to present himself before the Tribunal in 
Edinburgh on the 4th of May ; but his enemies, Argyle 
and Murray, appeared on the spot, on the 1st of May, 
with 4,000 men, and the Queen was obliged to put a stop 
to his coming, far more from &xi^ietj for her own personal 
safety than fear for that of Bothwell. As Bothwell was 
in even more danger than she, it is no wonder that he did 
not appear, and, being absent, had to allow himself to be 
outlawed. Even in this case, however, he was not en- 
tirely deprived of his estates. l,_No one made this conduct 
on his part a reproach to him, except his enemies and 
those ignorant of the customs of the country .\ Nor should 
it be forgotten that the same unrelenting enemies who 
persecuted him throughout life — who on this occasion, hin- 
dered him by force from appearing before the court, and 
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profited by his keeping away, were ready, at once, to 
accuse him of the most flagrant contempt of the laws 
when he himself did the same in April, 1567 — when he 
was accused of the murder of Darnley — and he came before 
a similar tribunal accompanied by several thousand adhe- 
rents simply to protect himself. Both well, in order to escape 
the snares laid for him, again put to sea towards the end of 
April, 1565. But, by the ith July, 1565, Randolph writes to 
Cecil, " it is said that the Earl of Bothwell and Lord Seton 
are sent for, which has the appearance of trnth." Trust- 
worthy friends were now needed by Mary. Her public 
union with Darnley was preceded, nearly four months, 
by a custom peculiar to Scotland, termed "handfasting," 
which permitted the familiaVities and personal rights of 
espousals without a definite tie. The marriage itself, with 
Darnley, which was at first proposed and then opposed by 
Elizabeth's — in this case, at least — insidious state policy, 
was celebrated on the 29th of July, 1565, against the will 
of Murray, who at once began to organize an insurrection. 
At last — at this crisis — the Queen called to mind the faith- 
ful services of Bothwell and his fearless and experienced 
leadership. lOn the 5th August, 1565, leave to return home 
was granted to the Earls of Sutherland and Bothwell, to- 
gether with an assurance of amnesty as regarded the escape 
from confinement in Edinburgh Castle, i This proved, in 
addition, that the Queen saw into the groundlessness of 
that accusation, and that his estates had not been forfeited. 
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On tiie 6th August, 1665, next day, the Earl of Murray 
was, in turn, declared a rebel. Huntley and Bothwell be- 
came Mary' s counsellors. The 10th August, only four days 
later, shows us Bothwell present at the Council at Castle- 
Hill, before Dumfries. He led a part of the army under 
the (nominal) chief command of King (?) Darnley. If we 
are to believe Randolph, a quarrel broke out between 
Mary and Darnley concerning him. The latter wished to 
make his father, the Earl of Lennox, Lieutenant-General ; 
Mary desired to create Bothwell such. Mary carried her 
point, and rightly ; for Bothwell had given the best proofs 
of his fidelity, steadfastness, statesmanship and military 
capacity. In any case, he was, on the 22d October, named 
by both of them, expressly, "Lieutenant-General of all 
the Marches." In this Randolpli may be right. "J^ 
Zord JSothwell, for his great virtue, doth now all.'''' 
After the banishment of Murray, lie was appointed, on the 
29th January, 1566, to confer concerning peace with his 
old enemy, the Earl of Bedford, and, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1566, this latter writes to Cecil, "I despair of 
justice on the Borders while BothM^ell is Warden." 
What sort of justice did he (Bedford) desire, who, for 
eight years, had fanned up every insurrection on the 
Marches? This should seem to any im biassed critic the 
very best proof of Bothwell' s energy and patriotism. 

The Queen now stood higher than ever, and if it is asked 
by means of whom, only through the influence and action 
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o/BoTHWELL.jlf she, as many maintain, thought at that 
time of a forcible reinstatement of the Catholic religion, this 
conception of hers must have been in the fullest agree- 
ment with the relative possession of real proportions of 
power, recently acquired, in her favor ; all due to Bothwell. 
Meanwhile, Bothwell espoused the sister of the Earl 
of Huntley, Jane Gordon, in the Cliapel at Holyrood, 22d 
February, 1566. This marriage had also a collateral poli- 
tical object — that of reinstating the Earl of Huntley (son 
of the Earl killed in 1562) in the possessions of his race, 
of which he had been stripped. It is of importance for the 
character of Bothwell, for his liberal ideas, for his inde- 
pendence, that he decidedly refused the request of the 
Queen, and of his bride, to have the marriage performed 
according to the Roman Catholic rites.* 



* The most curious fact in connection with the relations of Mary 
with Bothwell is that Bothwell, — about the time that policy impelled 
him to the marriage of Jane Gordon, 34th February, 1566, — advised and 
induced Mary to restore the Consistorial Court for the trial of cases of 
divorce which had been abolished in 1560. Is not this a sure indication 
that, as soon as Darnley's baseness manifested itself, he was looking for- 
ward to an event — his marriage with Mary — when such a court might 
be of efficient service to him in getting rid of the wife he did not want 
and who stood in the way of his plans. 

Proude, (VIII., 190), sometimes comes in emjjhatically, with cor- 
roborations, the force of which none but a careful critic can perceive. 
At her marriage with Darnley, or Darley (names were not always writ- 
ten correctly at this date, witness Randolph or Randall), Mary wore 
" a mourning dress of black velvet," " whether simply for a great poli- 
tical purpose,''^ to show " she was doing an act which in itself she 
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The scenes of peace, of such short continuance, Were 
as vanishing sunbeams amid the increasing accumulation 
of the storm clouds of the excited parties or factions. The 
ground was already undermined. The 9th March, 1566, 
brought in the assassination of Kizzio. Circumstances be- 
came continually more and more involved. Morton, the 



LOATHED, it is impossible to tell." Secretly living as man and wife, or 
mistress and lover, with Darnley, since early in April — meanwhile 
learning more and more to esteem and love, passionately, BothWell — 
she had arrived at the stage of " loathing" the '*long lad"— the silly, 
debauched young fool; what -can demonstrate the truth of this but 
the event— the union with Bothwell and the catastrophe. 

" Darnley 's death being resolved, Bothwell began to consider how he was to act 
after it had taken place. He probably made arrangements for various contingencies, 
and trusted to the chapter of accidents, or his own ingenuity, to assist him in others. 
But there was one thing certain, that he never could become the legal husband of Mary, 
so long as he continued united to his own wife, the Lady Jane Gordon. Anticipating, 
therefore, the necessity of a divorce, and aware that the emergency of the occasion 
might not permit of his waiting for all the ordinary forms of law, he used his interest 
with the Queen at a time when his real motives were little suspected, to revive the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Catholic Consistorial Courts, which had been abolished by 
the Reformed Parliament of 1560, and the ordinary civil judges of commij<sary courts 
established in their place. In accordance with his request, Mary restored the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, the Primate of Scotland, to the ancient consistorial jurisdiction 
granted him by the canon laws, and discharged the commissaries from the further 
exercise of their offices. Thus Bothwell not only won the friendship of the Archbishop, 
but secured for himself a court where the Catholic plea of consanguinity might be 
advanced, the only plausible pretext he could make use of for annulling his former 
marriage. This proceeding, however, in favor of the archbishop and the old faith, gave 
great offence to the Reformed party, and, when the Primate came from St. Andrews to 
Edinburgh, at the beginning of January, for the purpose of holding his court, his 
authority was very strenuously resisted. The Earl of Murray took up the subject, and 
represented to Mary the injury she had done to the true religion. Bothwell, of course, 
used every effort to counteract the force of such a representation ; but he was unsuccess- 
ful (?). By a letter which the Earl of Bedford wrote to Cecil, from Berwick, on the 9th of 
January, 1567, we learn that the archbishop was not allowed to proceed to the hearing 
of cases, and that, 'because it was found to be contrary to the true religion, and there- 
fore not liked of by the townsmen ; at the suit of my Lord Murray, the Queen was 
pleased to revoke what she had before granted to the said bishop.' Probably the grant 
of jurisdiction was not 'revoked' but only suspended, as Bothwell subsequently 
availed himself of ii ; but even its suspension sufficiently testifies that Mary, at this 
period, listened implicitly (?) neither to one nor the other of her counsellors." fStili 
Bothwell carried his point and profited by it. Mark that !J— Henry Glaupord Bell's 
" Life of Mary, Queen of gcots,'^ L, 22, 23. 
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friend of the banislied Murray, and the most unprincipled ex- 
pression of an unprincipled era, together with other Hot- 
spurs, had found means to persuade the weak-minded Darn- 
ley that Kizzio was intimate with the. Queen, and without 
proof he believed it, and made himself the tool in a fright- 
ful political murder. The consequences of such a deed must 
have been as inevitable as they were almost — as they proved 
— illimitable, — perceptible two centuries afterward. 

"It almost seems as if there had been a purpose of 
killing the Queen" through terror ; the table fell upon her ; 
"but Ruthven, with his complices cast down our table 
upon ourself " Eizzio was stabbed over the Queen's shoul- 
der; [they] "struckhim over our shoulderMnthwhinyards;" 
[he was] " killed upon the threshold of the chamber, " "at 
the ent'ry of the cabinet " [they] "gave him 56 (!) strokes 
with whinyards and swords, one part standing before our 
face, with bended [aimed] daggs" [pistols], (Mary, to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. LabanoffL, 345). "The King 
(Darnley) held her ; the King constrained and embraced 
her, holding her in such a way that she could not move." 
(Despatch to Cosmo de Medici, 8th October, 1566. La- 
banoif, YII., 93.) 

Bothwell was taken unawares by this occurrence. 
Doubtless the attempt was also aimed at him. He and 
Huntley saved themselves with difficulty through a window. 
They hurriedly, amid the confusion and darkness of the 
bloody night, collected together a few troops for the defence 
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of the Queen ; but, anticipated by Morton, who was all pre- 
pared, they were forced to retire. It was not simply the 
killing of a favorite. Certainly some had designs on the 
life of the Queen. In any case, she was to be held as a 
prisoner. Let those bear tliis in mind who see in the occur- 
rences of the following year only the consequences of her 
guilt in consenting to the murder of Darnley and espousal 
of Bothwell. The Murray party (the "Lords of the Con- 
gregation") were with the pliable Darnley to,ta;ke the rud- 
der of government. It was again Bothwell who, at this 
juncture brought help. The whole following plan seems to 
have come from his head. Darnley — who here played a 
fool's role, which made him utterly contemptible — was 
persuaded by the Queen to escape with her from his 
friends, and yet worse from his accomplices. Huntley 
and Bothwell guided the flight and brought them to Dun- 
bar Castle. There Bothwell quickly assembled such a 
large army that the Queen, within nine days, as early as 
the 18th March, was able to march in triumph against 
Edinburgh. The conspirators fled ; the mostly guilty even 
to Elizabeth, who protected them. A feM^ blows sufiiced 
to settle everything. Bothwell was installed in place of 
the Provost of Edinburgh Castle, and as Castellan of Dun- 
bar Castle, since the j3revious commander of the latter 
had been an accessory to the Rizzio crime. This was the 
only reward Bothwell as yet had received from Mary 
for his hivaluahlc services. No man in Scotland could 
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win a victory so rapidly as Botliwell, for the one side, or, 
for the other side, as Murray. His native capacities for 
command, not without harshness, appear here in the right 
light. Mary was, politically speaking, thrust more and 
more into his arms. This must have made him yet more 
hated by those who had the habit of looking on legal 
order in the light of a fetter. It is, however, the essen- 
tial cause of his increasing and finally all-powerful influence. 
No other man gave peace to the state, although it was 
with a severe and heavy hand. Was Mary Stuart in love 
with him ? It is very probable that among so many un- 
faithful or weak specimens about her, this " real man," her 
only help, may have appeared very deserving of respect. 
Yes, she must, at least, have given esteem and trust to this 
pithy, strongly -marked character. That the impulse of the 
heart joined is not less demonstrable. It may not appear, 
clearly, that this swelled up into a sweeping all-forget- 
ting passion. But it did. It is true, it might not follow that 
the heart should inevitably chime in where the urgencies 
of the state imperiously forced her into the arms of the 
Earl ! In this case, her passions did so. Bothwell, the 
only representative of m,odern political ideas of order 
and duty, was at the same time the sole man who pos- 
sessed the power of curbing the recalcitrants. This quality, 
however, least of all contented the Scottish nobility ; and, 
in proportion as his power grew, silently, but the more dan- 
gerously for that reason, the general hatred of the nobility 
7 
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augmented toward him. Simultaneously, in him, qualities 
acquired additional force which were even more pregnant 
with fate to himself. These were his self-reliance and su- 
perlative confidence in himself. It was indeed exactly these, 
his inborn qualities as a ruler, which, as thej^multiplied 
enemies for him, ripened in him, as in Macbeth, what 
Dargaud styles the "HeU-born" qualities — ambition to 
make himself the head-ruler and grasp the helm of the 
state, even if to do so it was necessary to commit a crime. 

Meantime arrangements were to be made for the safe 
lying-in of the Queen, whose death would have been 
acceptable to many. Edinburgh Castle was determined 
on as the safest place for this occurrence, and, moreover, 
she desired to enjoy a little tranquillity. It does great 
honor to the Queen's heart that she pardoned Darnley, 
was herself reconciled with her brother Murray, and his 
brother-in-law Argyle, and also persuaded Huntley and 
Both well to a like course. Bothwell's acquiescence is the 
best and most honorable testimony to his readiness to 
restore concord. Murray and Argyle lived in the castle ; 
Huntley and Bothwell did not. The latter, soon after, 
set off for the Borders for the purpose of watching the 
movements of Morton, who, without hindrance from any 
one, was threatening them from England. Affairs of 
state were principally in the hands of the Bishop of Koss. 

The diflicult period of Mary's lying-in passed away 
happily. James VI, was born on the 19th June, 1566. 
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Four weeks later the Queen's excursion took place. This 
was by water over the Forth to Alloa House, under the 
escort of Murray, of Mar, and, as was natural, of the Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland, BothweU. What, however, do 
the calumniators of Mary Stuart make out of this trip. Lis- 
ten to the Journal of Murray. On the 20th July ( " or there- 
by " ), " she fled the company of the King (?) and past with 
boythis (vessels) to Alloa house with the pyrattes ; and 
the Eing came also and was repulsed." "With the 
pyrattes!" as if Both well and his companions were sea- 
robbers, and as if the Queen could know that these four 
would be concerned in the murder of Darnley. How ? 
Were Murray and Mar likewise sea-robbers? "And the 
King was repulsed. ' ' Darnley, on the contrary, landed, 
and was reconciled with the Queen, as the French Ambas- 
sador, Castelnau affirms. Lethington, the Secretary of 
State, then and there received pardon. Of Bothwell, how- 
ever, Bedford informs us, August 2d, to Cecil, "he is 
generally hated, and is more insolent than even Eizzio 
was," that is to saj^he kept every one in check, and main- 
tained peace and order in the country. \ Only on the 
Borders things were yet in a disquieted condition, and 
this was due to the underhand intrigues of England. 

On this account it was determined by the "pirates" 
in Alloa to hold solemn Courts of Justice {Justiciairs !) at 
Jedburgh, on the English Border, for the restoration of 
the peace and order. So many things, however, inter- 
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Vened, that they were put off until October. On the 7th 
September, Bothwell was in the Secret Council. Here 
the first combination of Bothwell and Murray against 
Darnley seems to have occurred. What followed is made 
better known, and will be described in as short a space as 
possible, so as not to exceed the limits assigned to the dis- 
cussion. It caimot, however, be omitted, for then a gap 
would appear in the general exposition. The points on 
which the views of the case herein presented are based 
on the most substantial grounds. Wherein they differ from 
others can only be indicated and summarily established. 

Peace at this time, as has been stated, had been 
established and was temporarily maintained. A few such 
years of tranquillity under the government of Bothwell, 
now that he was reconciled with Murray, and perfect order 
might have been permanently assured to Scotland[_ The 
folly, the unsteady character of Darnley, however, did not 
allow of the long continuance of quiet. | His haughtiness 
without strength, his disposition, vaccillating M'ithout ami- 
ability, made him hateful to all, and finally so to himself 
Serious differences between Darnley and Mary could not 
fail to arise. Still, to find matter of reproach against 
Mary on this account can only be attributable to ill M'ill, 
or spring from a want of acquaintance with the circum- 
stances. Darnley wanted to obtain the crown-matri- 
monial of Scotland. For Mary to concede it to him was 
to put folly on the throne, to make all parties her enemies. 
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and to deliver over the state to insurrection. Mary was 
obliged to refuse the croM^n-matrimonial to him. The 
refusal called forth such a childish display of petulance that 
he became despicable to all, and when, entirely without 
reason, he wished to flee to France (as he informed the 
French Ambassador du Croc, on the 25th September, and 
on the 29th September), his father wrote to the Queen, 
that his son had inflicted upon himself the most damaging 
blow possible. The Members of the Council of September 
29th, 1566, were unanimous in a decision adverse to him, 
and he was obliged to confess he had no good reason 
whatever for his conduct. 

Doubtless Murray's idea of getting rid of Darnley now 
took more solid form ; only how to do so was undecided. 
Here it should be particularly noticed that the whole 
Council of the 8th of October, formally declared that, 
' ' so far as facts had come to their knowledge, Darnley 
had no ground of complaint. " 

Both well was not present at this "sitting," but only 
at those of the 3d and 6th October, which were held to 
discuss the same subject. * * * * 

On the 17th December, 1566, the baptism of the infant 
prince, James YI., took place. If we choose to believe 
Buchanan and Murray's Dairy, the attention of the Queen 
was especially taken up in having Bothw ell's dress particu- 
larly handsome and even in supplying him with money. 
It is of greater consequence to know that, although it was 
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a Eoman Catholic baptism, he himself a Protestant, con- 
ducted it — was complete Master of the Ceremonies. The 
other Protestant Lords were so intolerant that they would 
not even enter the church. As their action in the Na- 
tional Council — wherein, at that time, there was no Eoman 
Catholic — was essential, it is highly to the credit of Both- 
well that he alone, as ever, was unprejudiced enough to 
afford his hearty co-operation to the Queen. His in- 
fluence had already reached its full height, and certainly 
rightly so. Even his old enemies coveted his favor and he 
put faith in them. This was assuredly a sign of his open- 
heartedness and nobility of character. He was all-power- 
ful and surrounded the Queen with his creatures. Thus he 
was entirely master of the situation. This, and the con- 
sciousness of inborn power to rule, unfortunately made him 
too sure of enduring triumph, and carried him- — a noble- 
man who, as it cam, he proved, had hitherto been guilty 
of nothing dishonoi'ohle — beyond the restraints of virtue 
and determined him to set about compassing the death of 
the King, Darnley, despised on all sides — a result which 
everybody desired, but from the execution of which all, 
except Bothwell, shrunk back from fear. Their (not his) 
hesitation was based neither upon pity nor virtue, but 
simply upon interested personal or political motives. 

Let it here be distinctly noticed that, despite the gene- 
ral assumption, BothwelVs participation in the mwrder 
of Da/rnley has not been strictly proved — that is undeniably 
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and completely beyond the power of reasonable denial. 
In opposition to the allegations of his enemies, stands his 
being pronounced not guilty by them; the unscrupulous 
acquittal of himself and condemnations of others by the 
Parliament ; his own denial ; and the subsequent probable 
falsifications of the testimony and of the dying declarations 
of witnesses. It would not be impossible, that some, at 
least, formally sought to pronounce him fully exonerated. 
Petrick, however, follows the general opinion; firstly, 
because he shared it ; secondly, because, according to the 
morals of the times when it- occurred, it is certainly not 
dishonoring for Bothwell. Petrick concludes by observing 
he does not acquit him, but in all things he desires if he 
is compelled to condemn Bothwell, if, and when, it must be 
done, he seeks to do so justly, not otherwise. 

Darnley was always in discredit with Murray's party ; 
he had lost the favor of the Queen, on account of his per- 
sonal conduct and his participation in the murder of Rizzio 
and his denial of his falsehood and treacherous acts. 
To Morton and the other conspirators he had become con- 
temptible from his credulity and hateful for his treachery 
to their cause. Foreign powers did not recognize him as 
king; nevertheless, he who could not rule himself de- 
manded the Crown Matrimonial with childish vehemence. 
"A young fool and 'crank'" (Martyre de Marie, Jebb 
II., 211), he threatened with death, every instant, one or 
another of the magnates. Still Mary openly seemed 
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unwilling — or played her part so — to be separated from 
him. On these accounts, the state was in danger of being 
precipitated from one crisis into another. What wonder 
is there that people thought of some method of getting 
him out of the way, and that Bothwell, the boldest and 
most poM'erful, undertook it. Thus the subsequent fatal 
deed is not excused — it is explained. 

One fact should be clearly brought to the light. All 
parties supported BothM'ell in his action ; all desired the 
result, but each shunned the deed-- especially Murray, who 
has steadfastly denied it, and Morton, npon whom, dur- 
ing his trial, it was proved. Both were in the plot. In 
the preparation, the following coincidences can be dis- 
tinctly noted : at Edinburgh, 29tli September ; at Craigmil- 
lar, 5th December, and at Whittingham, 20th January. 

When Darnley, on the 29th of September, played that 
deplorable role at Craigmillar, all came to the conclusion 
that he "w^as impracticable. How far the consultation 
went, cannot be exactly determined. To a certainty, the 
idea first of making way with him originated with the 
Secretary Maitland (Lethington), who at once won over 
his friend Murray to it, and, on the 30th September and 
3d of October, they had two interviews with Bothwell on 
the subject. The latter did not require much persuasion. 

The mutual good understanding which appears be- 
tween the two ancient enemies, Murray and Bothwell, 
until after the murder, is the best token of this. The plot 
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advanced to a uew stage when all came to Craigmillar 
Castle on the 23d November, where they remained until the 
6th December. On the 3d December they presented 
themselves, together, before the Queen — Murray, Both- 
well, Argyle, Huntley and Lethington. The last was 
spokesman, and proposed a matrimonial separation. Mary 
did not agree to this, but wished, herself, to withdraw to 
France and to leave Dariiley behind as Regent. This 
at once brought matters to a crisis. Threats against 
Darnley were let fall. Nevertheless, publicly, whatever may 
have been her private views and feelings, the Queen re- 
fused energetically to have anything to do with the affair. 
The peaceful means of adjusting matters was wrecked. 
Doubtless a "Bond" was at once drawn up by Sir James 
Balfour (who at a later date abandoned Bothwell) and 
signed by Bothwell, Huntley, Argyle and Lethington, 
with the final intention of killing Darnley. Murray did 
not siga it ; yet any one must be blind who holds him 
guiltless because he did not actually affix his signature. 
He was astute enough not to compromise himself by his 
handwriting; but without his knowledge and approval 
what followed could not well have occurred. Lethington 
himself says, " /am assurit he will look through his fin- 
geris thairto,'"' and, in addition, it is proved by the pro- 
test of the Earls of Huntley and Argyle. His friend 
Lethington, his brother-in-law Argyle, were present, and 
the price or consideration of that " Bond " was the recall of 
8 
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Morton, Murray's Mend, M'hicli was obtained at the time of 
the Baptism, at the request of Bothwell and the others. The 
plan of Murray was laid in a masterly manner to kill the 
King, to recall his friends, to throw the whole 'respon- 
sibiKty upon Bothwell, and, then, on the overthrow of this 
latter, to come out as the champion of morals. Bothwell 
certainly overlooked, or was blinded to, the fact that he was 
nothing but a tool. He believed in the honor of the others 
and this trustfulness of his was a co-operating cause of 
his fall. As a usurper he failed in not possessing the 
ignoble characteristic of mistrust and a contempt of his 
fellow men, as well as, likewise, the ever intently-listen- 
ing-ear of a bad conscience, which, after some experience 
of treachery, hears in anticipation what in coming. He 
was a master in power ^ hut not in cunning. His unprin- 
cipled, cold blooded, co-conspirators were exactly the 
reverse of this. 

When Mary apparently sought a reconciliation with 
her sick husband, then the Confederates concluded there 
was no more time to lose and the conspiracy became ripe 
on the 20th January, 1567, at Whittingham, the Castle 
of Murray's brother. Maitland, Morton and Bothwell 
were the three who executed everything. On the follow- 
ing day, the 21st, Bothwell accompanied the Queen on 
her journey to Glasgow, whence she wished to bring away 
her consort as far as Callendar. Then Bothwell turned 
about, so as to arrive in Edinburgh on the 23d of January, 
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and on the foUo'wing day to leave for Hermitage in Lid- 
desdale. His intention was no donbt to raise support 
among his clansmen. 

Mary's ignorance of the preparations for the removal 
of her husband, Darnley, even if she did love Bothwell, 
cannot be clearly proved, even by her most ardent cham- 
pions and advocates. 

In the night of 9th-10th February, the blow was struck. 
About two o'clock, the house in which Darnley resided 
was blown into the air. Nevertheless, although this 
much is certain, the mode of his death is still an unsolved 
riddle. The proclamation of the 26th June, 1567, accuses 
Bothwell of having murdered Darnley "with his ^own 
hands," but in flat contradiction to this is the testimony of 
his enemy, Buchanan. "Especially when on the whole 
body nothing appeared broken, contused or livid." Con- 
sequently it may be at least doubtful whether or not Both- 
well, in person, was present at the murder, itfevertheless 
it must not be forgotten that the whole nobility, then and 
at a later period, sympathized with the deed, and that the 
wild ideas of that, time and of the Scottish people made 
little account of a murder. Consequently it is inconsistent 
with common sense to be^jeve that the bold Bothwell, any 
more than the hypocrite Murray, rose above his time. If, 
later, BothweU's actual accomplices — Morton among them, 
who was subsequently executed for his participation in the 
crime — pretended to avenge the murder of the King — 
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wliom they never had acknowledged as such, whom they 
jjersecuted during his lifetime, and whose death they pro- 
cured — and set no bounds to their outraged morality; 
all this was only the culminating zeal of accomplices who, 
in fevered haste, strove by so doing to clear their own 
skirts, fouled with so many crimes. Immediately after 
the murder they showed no exasperation ; they associated 
intimately with Bothwell, and Murray invited him to his 
house to a formal banquet, perhaps from fear. At the time 
of the murder, Murray could have immediately got together 
an army, driven Bothwell away and punished the murder- 
ers, but that was contrary to the Agreement or ' ' Bond ' ' and 
its consummation, at which he had ' ' looked through his 
fingers." 

MuiiDER OF Daenlbt. — "The narrative contained in tlie third 
part of the poem will be found to correspond closely with the account 
of the murder given by Bothwell's accomplices, Ormiston, Hay of 
Talla, and Hepburn of Bolton, in their examinations and confessions, 
which are printed at full length in Pitcairn's Criminal Trials. Yet 
over some parts of this frightful tragedy there still hangs a cloud of 
mystery; in particular, it appears impossible to ascertain whether 
Darnley perished by the explosion, or whether he was strangled in 
bed, or in the orchard, when attempting to escape. [By Douglas and his 
Seids, not by, or with, the knowledge of Bothwell or his subordinates. 
What is more, the house had been mined and the mines charged before 
Bothwell's men brought a grain of powder into the building.] There 
is strong evidence to support the latter view. On the following morning 
his body, and that of his servant Taylor, were found lying under a 
tree, in an orchard, about eighty yards from the ruins. There were 
no marks of fire or of actual injury on his person : and what is most 
remarkable, his furred pelisse [overcoat] and pantoufHes [slippers] 
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were found close by. The bodies of four men, members of Darnley's 
household, were found crushed among the ruins. The only survivor, 
Thomas Nelson, was asleep when the explosion took place. Buchanan 
says that on that night there were three distinct bands of conspirators 
watching the house. Drury, writing not very long after to Cecil, 
makes an averment to the same effect, and specifies Ker of Fawdon- 
side, the rufiian who, at the murder of Riccio, levelled a pistol at the 
Queen, as having been on horseback near the place, to aid in case of 
necessity. Drury further uses these significant words, " the King 
was long of dying, and to his strength made debate for his life." 
Melville says, " it was spoken that the King was taken forth, and 
brought down to a stable, where a napkin was stopped in his mouth 
and he therewith suffocated." Herries' account is different, but very 
circumstantial. He says that Bothwell, after leaving Holyrood, 
" went straight to the Kirk-of-Field, up Robloch's Wind, where he met 
with William Parris and John Hamilton (a servant to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews), who had stolen the keys of the gates. They entered 
softly the King's chamber, and found him asleep, where they both 
strangled him and his man, William Taylor, that lay by him on a 
pallet bed. [ This is utterly impossible, Bothwell was far off in an- 
other direction^] Those assassins that are named to be with Bothwell, 
and actors, were those two above named, Parris and Hamilton, John 
Hay of Talla, John. Hepburn of Bolton, George Dalgleish, and one 
Powrie, Bothwell's men all ; James Ormlston of that Ilk (called Black 
Ormiston), Hob Ormiston, and Patrick Wilson. After they had 
strangled the King and his man dead, they carried them both out at a 
back gate of the town-wall, which opened at the back of the house, 
and laid them down carelessly, one from another, and then fired some 
barrels of powder which they had put in the room below the King's 
chamber ; which, with a great noise, blew up the house. They imag- 
ined the people would conceive the house to be blown up by accident, 
and the corpse of the King and his man to be blown over the wall by 
the force of the powder. But neither were their shirts singet, nor their 
clothes burned (which were likeways laid by them), nor their skins 
anything touched by fire ; which gave easie satisfaction to all that 
looked upon them." 

' My own conviction (W. Edmonstoune Aytoun)isthat Darnley 
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Was strangled in the orchard while attempting to escape ; that he had been 
awakened either by the sound of the locking of the door, or by the 
smell of the burning fuse, which, Bolton says, was lighted for a quar- 
ter of an hour before the explosion took place ; and that, in his haste, 
he had caught up the garments which were found beside his corpse. 
I do not see how it is possible to account otherwise for the appear- 
ance of the bodies and the scattering of the dress. For let it be sup- 
posed possible that the bodies could be blown through the roof, and 
cast such a distance into the orchard, without presenting any visible 
marks, still no one can believe that loose articles of dress could be 
carried there by the explosion. I think that the real details of the 
murder, from whatsoever source they might have come, were known 
to Drury ; for the accuracy of the information obtained by the agents 
of Elizabeth, with regard to every important event in Scotland, is truly 
wonderful. But if Darnley was murdered in the orchard, and not in 
the house, / m/ust also conclude that other actors, unknown to Bothwell 
and his men, were engaged in the mllianous work. [This is so ; proved.] 
Bolton and Talla, who confessed to having put the powder in the 
house, fired the match, and locked the door behind them, averred, 
both in their depositions when examined and in their confessions 
before execution, that there were but nine of their company, and 
that they neither saw nor knew of any others. The nine were 
Bothwell, two Ormistons, Bolton, Talla, Dalgleish, "Wilson, Powrie, 
and French Paris. And the confession of Bolton, corroborated 
by that of Talla, bears, "He knows no others, but that he (Darnley) 
was blown in the air; for he was handled with no man's hands 
as he saw ; and if he was, it was with others, and not with them." 
They both concur in saying that the two Ormistons went away 
after the powder was put in, the Queen being then in the house 
with Darnley, and that they 'did not return ; which tallies perfectly 
with the account given by Ormiston in his confession, for he says that 
the clock struck ten as he returned to his lodging, "to avoid suspicion, 
that no man should say I was at the deed-doing ; for I was an hour 
and more in my bed before the blast and crack was." Wilson and 
Powrie were mere servants, who brought the powder, by order of 
Bolton, and, having delivered it, returned to the Abbey, where they 
waited, until summoned by Bothwell to go with him to the Kirk-of- 
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Field. They were carrying back the mail and trunk in which the 
powder had heen conveyed, when, "as they came up the Black Priar 
Wynd, the Queen's grace was going before them with light torches." 
This marks the time of their departure. Dalgleish, Bothwell's groom 
of the chamber, was not at the Kirk-of-Field in the earlier part of the 
night, and only witnessed the catastrophe. Paris went away at the 
same time as Ormiston, but he seems to have come back to witness 
the explosion. This man, whose real name was Nicholas Hubert, and 
who had previously been in Bothwell's service, was the party who 
furnished the keys. There is, however, trace of one other person, 
Archibald Betoun, who was Queen's usher, and the proper custodian 
of the room in which the powder was placed. Nelson, the sole sur- 
vivor of the explosion, deponed that this Betoun had the keys ; and 
Ormiston, in his confession, says, that "Archie Betoun" was along 
with Paris while they were preparing to lay down the fuse. But, apart 
from this, all the confederates and servants of Bothwell, who were 
executed for their share in the murder, declared that they knew of no 
others present at or concerned in the deed. Neither Ormiston, nor 
Bolton, nor Talla, could have any njotive or interest in giving a false 
account ; for they all three admitted that they were principal actors in 
causing the explosion, by which they evidently thought that Darnley 
perished. ~ [He did not — he was strangled by Archibald Douglas] 

Powrie, however, stated in his deposition, that when he and Wil- 
son brought the powder to the gate at the entrance of the Black 
Friars, there were with Bothwell two strangers, " who had cloaks 
about their faces ; " and, upon being re-examined, he said that the Earl 
of Bothwell came to them at the gate, " accompanied with three more, 
who had their cloaks, and ' mules ' upon their feet." Mules were large 
slippers, worn to prevent the tread of the feet from being heard. 
From evidence given at a much later trial, it appears extremely pro- 
bable that one of these strangers was Archibald Douglass, Parson of 
Glasgow, a near relative of Morton. But, whoever they were, they 
had departed by ten o'clock ; and both Hepburn of Bolton, and Hay of 
Talla, who were iri the house "till after two hours after midnight," 
when the match was lighted, say positively in their deposition that 
they knew of no others concerned, save the nine in their company. 
It is quite possible that their depositions may have been altered to 
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suit the purposes of Murray and Morton, before whom they were 
emitted; but there is no evidence to that eft'ect, and we must take 
them as they stand. "[Why ? Knowing those two men, should their 
frauds stand without the nicest critical investigation ? Far from it."] 
If their depositions are entitled to credence, they establish this much, 
that these two men, as well as Bothwell, believed that Darnley was 
asleep in the house when the explosion took place, and that no other 
company was on the watch. 

But, as Miss Strickland, who has taken great pains in the investi- 
gation of this point, has shown, it appears from depositions recently 
discovered in the General Register House of Edinburgh, that on that 
night two detachments of men, one of eight, and the other of eleven 
(two of whom were in armor), were seen hurrying from the Eirk-of- 
Field, immediately before and after the explosion. There is thus evi- 
dence that another party, besides that of Bothwell, was on the watch ; 
and this circumstance strongly corroborates the account of the murder 
which was sent b}^ Drury to Cecil. [See statement of Opitz, 1879, 
pp. 415-16, and of Bekker, 1881, pp. 417-23 (translated from the Ger- 
man), in the United Service, October, 1883]. 

These complications may appear to the casual reader unnatural 
and overstrained ; for at first sight it seems extremely improbable that 
two bodies of conspirators should have been sent on the same errand, 
without the one being cognizant of the presence of the other. But 
then it must be kept in view that the main object of the other conspira- 
tors was to implicate Bothwell, and to avoid anything that might leave a 
trace of their participation in the deed. I^Murray found it convenient 
to go over to Fife on the morning before the murder, selecting Sunday 
as his travelling day, which assuredly was a great lapse in so rigid a 
professor of Calvinism..^^ Morton was at St. Andrews. His kinsman, 
Archibald Douglass, was indeed in the plot, as the Earl long afterwards 
confessed on the eve of his execution, and had told him of the purpose ; 
but then, as he said to the Inquisitive [Presbyterian] ministers, " Mr. 
Archibald at that time was a depender of the Earl of Bothwell, making 
court for himself, rather than a depender of mine.'j In short, the lead- 
ing conspirators were desirous of two things — firstly, that Darnley 
should be effectually disposed of, and, secondly, that the whole blame 
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should rest on the shoulders of Bothwell — and they took their measures 
accordingly. 

It seems very clear that they had not much faith in Bothwell's 
dexterity ; for they made prorision, unknown to him, that he should 
not blunder in the execution of his design. From Bolton's deposition 
and Ormiston's confession, it would appear that, until two days before 
the murder took place, Bothwell understood that Darnley was to be 
disposed of in a different manner — viz., that each conspiring nobleman 
was to send "two servants to the doing thereof, either in the fields or 
otherwise, as he may be apprehended." " But," said Bolton, " within 
two days before the murder, the said Earl changed purpose of the slaying 
of the King in the fields, because then it would be known ; and showed 
to tfiem (Ormiston, Bolton and Talla) what way it might be used 
better by the powder." Now, as to the quantity of powder used. 
That was contained in a trunk and a mail or portmanteau, and was 
brought by Powrie and Wilson from the Earl's lodging in Holyrood to 
the Black Friar's gate, where it was handed over to Bolton and Talla. 
It was in bags and was poured out loose on the floor of the room below 
Damley's chamber. All this is distinctly proven. Bolton and Talla, 
after lighting th e match — a soldier's fuse, " of half a fathom or thereby" — 
locked the door, and joined Bothwell outside ; and so long was it until 
the explosion took place, that Bothwell could hardly be restrained 
from entering the house to ascertain whether the match had not failed. 
"When it came, the explosion was awful. Not only the upper part of 
the house, but the whole fabric, from the foundation-stones, was heaved 
into the air. French Paris said, it was like a tempest or a thunder- 
peal, and that for fear thereof he fell to the ground, with every hair on 
his head standing up like awls ! To use the language of the Privy 
Council, the house was " dung into dross." The same phrase is used 
in Mary's letter to Archbishop Betoun (Labanoflf, Vol. II., p. 3). "The 
matter is so horrible and so strange, as we believe the like was never 
heard of in any country. This night past being the 9th February, a 
little after two hours after midnight, the house wherein the King was 
lodged was in an instant blown in the air, he lying sleeping in his bed, 
with such a vehemency, that of the whole lodging, walls and other, 
there is nothing remaining — no, not a stone above another, but aU 
other carried far away, or dung in dross to the very ground-stone." 
9 
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In the first volume of Chalmers' "Xj/e of Queen Mary," there is a fac- 
simile of a drawing, taken at the time, of the ruins, which entirely cor- 
roborates the statement that the house was blown up from the very 
foundations. I do not pretend to be a master of the theory of explosive 
forces, but I have asked the opinion of some competent judges, and I 
am assured, that if the facts above stated, regarding the quantity of 
powder deposited by Bothwell's people, are correct, it is absolutely 
impossible that the house could have been so demolished from the 
foundation. Here, then, is another mystery. Bothwell's only agents 
were the men specially named ; and they did nothing more than bring 
to the Kirk-of-Field, on the night of the murder, a quantity of powder 
quite inadequate to produce the actual result. The house had been 
previously undermined. There was no difficulty in doing this, for the 
house of Kirk-of-Field belonged to Robert Balfour, brother of Sir 
James Balfour, who drew the original " Band" for the King's death, and 
he was entirely in the bands of [the utterly imprincipled but remark- 
ably astute] Lethington. This is not a mere hypothesis, for the fact 
rests on undeniable evidence, and it is proved that both Sir James Balfour 
and Archibald Douglass sent powder for the purpose. Miss Strickland 
has the great merit of having brought together, in a little compass, all 
the evidence upon that point. That such were the operations of the 
conspirators is also evident from the terms of the indictment raised 
against Morton in 1581, in which it is set forth that he "most vilely, 
unmercifully, and treasonably, slew, and murdered him (Darnley), with 
William Taylor and Andrew MacKaig, his cubiculars (grooms), when 
as they, buried in sleep, were taking the night's rest, burned his hail 
lodging foresaid, and raised the same in the air by force of gunpowder, 
which, a little before was placed, and in put by him and his foresaids 
under the ground, and angular stands, and within the vaults, laigh \laig 
(?) cellars, foundation, or lowest parts] and derne [secret] parts and 
places thereof, to that effect." 

These operations, however, seem to have been studiously concealed 
from Bothwell; nor was the idea of blowing up the house suggested 
to him until two days before the period fixed for the murder. Like 
many other men of action, Bothwell was infirm of purpose, and liable 
to be imposed on, as indeed his whole history shows, and he fell at 
once into the snare. But he never was informed that the house was 
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already undermined— for this reason, tliat the other conspirators cal- 
culated on his taking such steps as would avert suspicion from them- 
selves. And so it proved ; for the powder, conveyed to the Kirk-of- 
Field in the trunk and valise, was brought on the Saturday, by Both- 
well's order, from the magazine at Dunbar, of which he was keeper, to 
his apartments in Holyrood — was carried by his own servants, and 
laid down by his own associates — things which could not be done so 
secretly as to defy detection. In consequence, he was looked upon 
as the sole deviser of the murder, which, however, there are strong 
grounds [incontrovertible proofs] for believing was not perpetrated by 
his means." "Bothwell," a Poem, in Six Parts, by W. Edmondstoune 
Aytoun. Boston. 1856. Note (page 230, &c.. Appendix) to Part 
III., § xiii. 

"About the middle of January the Queen returned from Stirling 
to Edinburgh, accompanied by the infant prince. The Earl of Morton 
had by this time returned to Scotland ; and, even before he reached his 
own home, Bothwell and Maitland met him, and proposed that he 
should join in the conspiracy for the murder of the King [Darnley]. 
This remarkable interview took place at Whittingham Castle, in East 
Lothian, the residence of a kinsman of Morton's [? Archibald Douglas, 
who was the actual murderer of Darnley] ; and, according to the 
confession of that nobleman, made before his execution, in the year 
1581, he refused to take part in the enterprise unless it was approved 
by the Queen. The conspirators assured him that this was the case ; 
but, as they failed to produce any evidence of her assent, he says that 
he declined to join them. This incident occurred about the 30th Jan- 
uary, 1567. 

Morton was thus, by his own confession, acquainted with the fact 
of the conspiracy ; and there are strong reasons for believing that, not- 
withstanding his denial, he aided in the prosecution of the plot. Mo- 
tives still more powerful than revenge urged him, as well as the other 
conspirators, to seek Darnley's death. Morton and Maitland, as well 
as MuBKAT, had imposed upon the generous nature of the Queen in the 
disposal of the crown -lands, and they knew that Darnley had expressed 
his disapproval of the improvident bounty of his wife. They knew, 
moreover, that hy the law of Scotland any such grants made without 
the sanction of Parliament might be revoked at any time before the 
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queen attained the age of twenty-flve. The fears of the conspirators 
were not imaginary, for, during the preceding reign, various grants 
which James V. had been induced to make to his nobles during his 
minority were cancelled before he arrived at the full age prescribed by 
law. Mary had now entered her twenty-flfth year, and it was of 
the utmost consequence to the conspirators to obtain a confirmation 
of their titles in the Parliament which was about to meet in the spring. 
If this opportunity were allowed to pass, the Queen might at any time, 
before December, 1567, resume the extensive grants of Grown and 
Church lands which she had made to the chief of the Protestant nobil- 
ity before her marriage. The conspirators had good reason to fear 
that Darnley would exert all his influence to induce her to take this 
step ; and as his illness might not improbably lead to a reconciliation 
between the royal pair — for they all knew her forgiving temper — the 
danger was obvious and imminent. Although Bothwell 7idd shared 
less [!] in the bounty of the Queen than his associates, we know he had a 
motive no less, powerful for seeking the death of Darnley [the hand 
of Mary]. Thus was formed the third plot [Bond] of the Protestant no- 
bility for the destruction of Darnley and the Queen. Two had already 
failed, but the conspirators were at length to reap the fruits of their 
perseverance and audacity. 

If it is asked why Maitland and Morton should have lent them- 
selves to the daring schemes of Bothwell, the answer is plain. They 
knew that, if successful, they must prove fatal both to him and to the 
Queen. Hj^'Bothwell had long been regarded as an enemy by the faction 
of which Murray was the chief The reconciliation between them was 
recent, and it had never been sincere. The murder of Darnley, fol- 
lowed by the marriage of the Queen to Bothwell, could not fail to 
exasperate the people ; and amid the general discontent the Protestant 
chiefs would have an excellent opportunity of carrying out their long 
meditated scheme of seizing on the government.,^! Robertson seems to 
think it incredible that men should help to elevate a confederate whom 
they hated with a view to his ultimate ruin ; yet we know that the 
same men had played the very same game with Darnley only a few 
months before. They had engaged to obtain for him the crown-matri- 
monial as the price of his adhesion to the conspiracy against Riccio ; 
but who can doubt that, if Darnley had ever acquired that dignity, he 
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would have been speedily hurled from it by the men to whom he was ih- 
debted for his elevation ? l^r The plot for the destruction of Darnley 
failed from causes already explained; the plot for the ruin of Bothwell 
was entirely successful." _^ " Mary, Queen of Scots, and Her Accusers." 
By John Hosack. Edinburgh and London. 1870. Vol. I., pp. 178-181. 



Thus far the author, with divergences — expressions 
of his own opinions and contrary to those of Dr. Petrick — 
has followed generally the learned German. The rest of 
Petrick' s arguments constitute the basis of the author's 
Second Article on the Earl of Bothwell, in the October 
(1882) number of the ''United Service," pp. 423-437, 
— issued together with the First Article in the September 
ntmaber — in pamphlet form, and entitled "A Vindication 
of James Hepburn, Fourth Earl of Bothwell, Third Hus- 
band of Mary, Queen of Scots." The balance of this 
present work will be a "Summing up," founded on the 
author's personal examination of over two hundred works 
in English, French and German. The author's Trilogy, 
"Mary, Queen of Scots, a Study," "A Vindication of 
James Hepburn, &c.," and "James Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell," are intended to present the character of a 
"real mW," — traduced through over three centuries — in 
a true light and demonstrate how villainously he has been 
misrepresented, calumniated, and — pardon the expression, 
but it is the only one applicable in this case — consistently 
belied. 




" Through the large, stormy splendors of the night. 
When clouds made war, and spears of moonlight strove 
To penetrate their serried ranks and prove 
That stronger than the darkness was the light. 
Yet failed before the storm-clouds* gathered might, 
/ heard a voice cry: ^Strong indeed is Love, 
But stronger Fate and Death, who hold above 
Their pitiless high court in Love's despite.' " 

Louise Chandler Moolton, in ^^LippincoWs Magazine.^' 

^ But O, that day, when first I rose, a cripple from my lair — 
Threw wide the casement, breathed my fill of fresh and wholesome air — 
Drank in new life, and' felt once more the pulse's stirring play — 
O, madly in my heart is writ the record of that day ! 
I thought to hear the gorcock crow, or ouzel whistle shrill, 
When lo ! a gallant company came riding up the hill. 
No banner was displayed on high, no sign of war was seen, 
No armed band, with spear and brand, encompassed Scotland's Queen^ 
She came, on gentle errand bound, — the bounteous and the free — 
She came to cheer her ivounded knight^ she came to smile on tne. 
She waited not for guard or groom, but passed into the hall ; 
Around her were the four Maries, herself the rose of all. 
I never thought that woman's voice could thrill my being so, 
As when she thanked me for my zeal in accents soft and low. 
I saw the tear within her eye, when, bending down to me. 
She placed her lily hand in mine, and bade me quit my knee. 
' Dear lord,' she said, * 'tis woman's right to comfort when she may : 
Then chafe not, if we take by storm your Border-keep.tOrday. 
We come not to invade your hall, or rudely mar your rest : 
Though well I know, at fitter time, I were a welcome guest. 
But could I quit the Border-side without my thanks to him 
Who paid his service far too well, at risk of life and limb ? 
Ah, Bothwell ! you have bravely done^ and all my thanks are poor ; 
Would God thai more ivere beni like you to make my throne secure / 
True heart / strong arm / I cannot place a chaplet on your brow, 
For the old laws of chivalry are dead and vanished now ; 
Buty trust tne^ 7tever luas a Queen -more debtor to a peer ^ 
Than /, brazie Earl^ am proud to oivn^ be/ore the presence here / ' " 

Aytoun's "^ Bothwell^'' II., vii., viii. 
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HE story of Mary Stuaet, Daenlby, Both- 
well, and the implacable enemy of all 
tliree, but particularly the last, Murray, 
has not as yet been clearly understood or 
its true particulars manifested. To com- 
prehend it, it is necessary to disentangle 
manifold considerations of cause and ef- 
fect. , Each of these is entirely independent of the others 
in its, and their, progress of development, and yet so 
strangely are they inter-twisted as to seem at times in- 
separable. In the first place, the head and front of all 
the offending was the mischief-maker, Mary's bastard 
brother, James Stuart (Murray), who through the backing 
of Knox and the Reformed clergy and nobility hoped in 
some way to overcome the drawback of his illegitimacy 
and become King of Scotland. Still, as Petrick justly 
observes, the turbulent Scottish nobility did not want a 
king, a master, and above all an illegitimate one. They 
were unwilling to accept such a one, and unfit to have a good 
ruler. TKey were not even loyal to their ' ' Sovereign by 
the grace of God." Not one of the Stuarts can be said to 
have died a natural death : two were assassinated, one fell 
in battle, one was killed by the bursting of a cannon, and 
two died of broken hearts through the treason of their 
chief and trusted magnates. Besides these crowned ex- 
amples, one crowned prince was starved to death by his 
own uncle aiming at the crown. 
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According to Eobert Birrel's Diary, "There lies beine 
in this Kingdome of Scotland one hundereth and fyve 
kings of quhilk ther wes slaine fyftie sex. " ( ' '■Fragments 
of Scottish History, p. 3.") 

Sudden and violent ends seemed to be the natural 
terminations of the reigns of Scottish monarchs. \ This 
was proved when Murray did accomplish his purposes 
and became Regent, June 24th, 1567. Like many 
another bad citizen, he was proving himself an able 
ruler, sufBiciently so to win the title of the ' ' Good 
Eegent" when he was assassinated, 23d January, 1570. 
He had enjoyed the aim of his career thirty-one months. 
Lenox, another firebrand, next, the Second Eegent, was 
shot 4th September, 1571, within twenty months. John 
Erskine, or Areskin as Eapin styles him, the Earl of 
Mar, the Third Eegent, died with suspicion of poison, 
28th October (15th JSTovember ?), 1572, within fourteen 
months, and the hoary-headed villain, Morton, the 
Fourth Eegent, after five years of rule, October, 1572 — 
September, 1577, although he had resigned, nevertheless 
lost his head 1st June, 1581. All these wretches, as 
regarded Mary and Bothwell, saw the cup of realization 
dashed from their lips as they were drinking. _ Murray 
and Morton, the first and last, richly deserved their 
dooms, (Lenox won it and Mar got it. By this time 
James YL, the legitimate king, was old enough to sit 
upon his throne as the complete representative of roy- 
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alty, but his position was very uneasy. His reign was 
anything but peaceful. Conspiracies succeeded each other, 
rather against those who ruled in his name than against 
the ruler. Inheriting the Crown of England, he found 
himself monarch of a different race. There was no 
rebellion among his new people during his reign, but 
turbulence did not end in Scotland for over a century 
and a half subsequently. Cromwell was the only one 
who could keep England, Scotland and Ireland, all three 
so different and antagonistic, quiet. He was indeed in 
every sense a Protector. What Cromwell made himself 
in 1653, Murray was already striving after, in hope, a 
century previous. Cromwell died a natural death after a 
rule of nearly five years, Murray came to a violent end in 
less than two. 

Mary but fulfilled the destiny of her race. Raumer 
justly styles the history of her dj'^nasty ' ' The Tragedy of 
the Stuarts," and observes, "As there are ill-fated persons, 
there are also ill-fated families. " Mirabeau (French), pursu- 
ing a similar train of thought, endorses this view of the 
German historian and philosopher, "Though I am far from 
adopting the gloomy and irreligious mania of fanaticism, 
yet it is impossible not to believe that there are very estim- 
able beings who, from a concurrence of disastrous cir- 
cumstances accumulated on their heads, seem to be destined 
to a calamitous existence." Mary exemplified the truth 

of this individually and intensified its general application. 
10 
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Every human heing is a product, neither more nor less — 
the result of mingled material combinations and develop- 
ments. Jonathan Edwards sets forth an analogous theory, 
an idea, if not in the exact words, in doctrine. He says the 
will or desire to do is free, but the will or desire is never- 
theless dependent on a long series of antecedent causes, 
of which the origin is so remote as to defy recognition. 
What is this but another word for "inevitable decree," 
which is simply Fate. 

"But vainly doth a man contend with Fate." 

" Sir, and King, thy Fate 
That comes on all men born hath come on thee." 

are the words of Laing in his "Helen of Troy." That 
but expresses the bed-rock belief of antiquity, that even 
the gods were subject to the "inevitable," whose laws were 
as binding on the Olympian immortals as upon the mortals 
who were their dependents and victims. Under different 
names, but endowed with the same irresistible powers, 
"Hathors in Egypt," "Moipat among the Greeks, or 
Fata in the Latin belief, ' ' all gods, men and things were 
siibject to their decrees. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the laws of Necessity and those of Nature. 
"She" [Nature], says Auerbaqh, "goes her steady ap- 
pointed course, from eternity to eternity." Coleridge 
thought that "Shakespeare wished to show how even 
such a character as Hamlet is at last obliged to be the 
sport of chance," or Fate. His case. 
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"Like mortal schemes by fortune cros't.'' 

" Vainly did my magic sleight 
Send the lover [Bothwell] from her [Mary's] sight." 

However forced asunder, they had to come together until 
all was accomplished — "No spot where human hearts are 
beating can escape the cruel entanglements of Fate." 
"The curtains of yesterday drop down, the curtains of 
to-morrow roll up ; but yesterday and to-inorrow both 
ABE." " To the divine knowledge, t\iQ future must be as 
much present as the present itself. ' ' Mary simply ful- 
filled in sorrow and suffering her destiny. It was necessary 
to England's future that she should fail and fall. Heform 
in Church and State hinged upon this, and the world to- 
day is reaping the benefits of her misery — the bitter conse- 
quences of her very criminal love for Bothwell — sown in 
folly and crime, and watered with her tears through twenty 
years. 

" No, no, fair heretic [to principle], it needs must be," 

as Sir John Suckling sang truthfully. 

Bothwell was not her evil genius, she was Ms. She was 
not 'only, as Babington White styles her, ' ' The false and 
frail accomplice of Bothwell," but the cause and negative 
instigator of "the only crime chargeable to him" — "a 
nobleman, who as it can be proved, had hitherto been 
guilty of nothing dishonorable" (p. ^^ supra). "IMan's 
destiny is woman ; she it is who opens the thread of his 
life — dark or golden" (Ham er ling's "J^spossm"), and 
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Paracelsus, wisest among the observers of nature, declares 
"Woman is under the sovereign influence of a single 
organ." (Michelet, X., 50-1.) Everything connected 
with Mary's career* has been distorted favorably by her 
own champions and advocates or for evil by the oppo- 
sition. Impartiality discovers no truth, even in her portrait- 
ure. She was not the lovely woman she has been repre- 
sented by pencil, brush or pen. Her pictures, generally 
accepted as correct, are mere ideals. She was fascinating, 
grace itself — a very Circe. Longfellow has some lines in 



* Among the many curious publications on this never-aging 
subject, there is a Tragedy, " The Island Queens, or The Death of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland.'" By J. Banks, 4to, 1664. This piece was 
prohibited the stage ; for which reason the author thought proper to 
publish it, both in defence of himself and it. The story is founded on 
the Scotch and English histories, to which the author has closely and 
impartially adhered, and well preserved that^ power of affecting the 
passlonaj>vhich runs through all his works and sometimes makes 
ample amends for the want of poetry and language. It is reprinted 
without date, with the title of " The Albion Queens, or The Death, 
&c. [Bell's British Theatre, Vol. 33 ?]. To this edition are the names 
added of Wilkes Booth, Oldfield, Porter, &c., in Dramatis Personce, 
from which it should seem that it was afterwards allowed the liberty 
of being performed." • 

" These remarks are from The Companion to the Play House : or, an 
historical account of all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that 
have appeared in Great Britain and Ireland, from the commencement 
of our Theatrical Exhibitions, down to the present year, 1764. Com- 
posed in the form of a dictionary, for the more readily turning to any 
particular author or performance. In two volumes. London : printed 
for T. Becket and P. A. Dehoudt, in the Strand ; C. Henderson, at 
the Eoyal Exchange ; and F. Davies, in Russel Street, Covent Gar- 
den, 1764." 
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"Hyperion" depicting another Mary, which probably 
presents the truth of Mary Stuart : 

— " She was not fair, 
Nor beautiful — ^those -words express her not ; 
But, 0, her looks had something excellent, 
T^hat wants a name : " — 

These lines exactly epitomize the previous conclusions of 
the author in his "Study" on Mary, and ""Vindication " 
of Both well. Or, as Lovelace rhymes : 

" The melody 
Of every grace 
And music of her face." 

Mary embodied the Charms of "Nature's three daugh- 
ters — Beauty [or what was accepted as such in her, a 
queen]. Love [the passion], and [undoubtedly] Wit." 

Or, again, to borrow the words of an unpubHshed 
tragedy : 

" Many a village maid, in face and form, 
The child of Nature, 's far more beautiful 
Than Mary, Queen, so peerless in men's eyes ; — 
But she's a queen, therefore a deity. 
And, to defects, all blinded by her rank, 
See in her face the sea-born Aphrodite. 
She's not so lovely as report avers — 
Although most lovable as all admit — 
She is too tall, too vig'rous in her port ; 
A full man's heart is beating in her bosom ; 
And more than once she's pray'd to be a man 
With helm on head and girt with sword and dagg. 
Astride a gallant steed like Border-Chief: 
Yet in her eye there 's such demoniac light 
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Can kindle passion in a breast of ice, 

And lure, as serpent fascinates a bird : 

We've seen her do it. Blazing into flame 

Her heat could melt a mass of iron ore : 

'Tis not her beauty won her Hepburn's love, 

But something kin to tropic heat at pole. 

Magnificently clad, her lusty form 

Captures the men as springtime 'livens flies : 

And though she plays, as cat plays with a mouse, 

With lovers bowing 'fore her sov'reign grace. 

By never yielding has Earl Bothwell won : 

As spell more potent overcomes the less ; 

And binds the weaker with more potent sway ■ 

His magic's been an over-mast'ring will. 

Her mother's grandeur and her sire's finesse 

Make her omnipotent in swaying men ; 

When young she rul'd them with her gentle lures : 

A full grown woman with her subtle wiles ; 

And thus, pre-eminent in female guile, 

She leads the wolves as Orpheus moved the trees : 

Carried away by Darnley's courtly airs. 

She soon discerned the caitiff 'neath the style, 

And then returning to her stifled love, 

She found herself compell'd, as 't were by Fate, 

Into embrace of stalwart Bothwell's arms. 

As hunted deer rush wildly in the net." 

Partisans, of her creed, exhibit her as a victim and a 
martyr. "Nothing in [her] life became [her] like the 
leaving it." She has found knight-errants, even among 
those who do not believe as she did, if she believed — in 
the real sense of belief — anything; bewitched by her own 
sorceries, and magnetized by her sad story. Is her story true 
asithasusuallybeen told by them? No! A thousand times, 
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No ! Bothwell was the victim of her Circean lures, as she 
became the victim of his desires. Bothwell was a ' ' real 
mam," a man ahead of his time. "Men who dare to be 
the first in great movements are ever self-inimolated vic- 
tims." He belonged to no party ; he swore by no other's 
formula or oath ; he planned, strove, fought — yes, even loved 
for the good of Scotland. He was more upright and mag- 
nanimous than Murray, more virtuous than Morton and 
the whole of that "healthy crowd," who betrayed him 
and their country, and more honest and chivalric than 
Kircaldy, the tool and spy of the Elizabethan cabinet, but 
he was less astute than "The Chameleon" Lethington, 
and less brutal than Ruthven or Lindsay, who were 
nothing more than aristocratic ruffians and murderers. 

"A noticeable man, with large grey eyes," he justified 
Churchhill's principle, that "The vices of a generous man 
are better than those of a cold-blooded hypocrite, ingrate 
and traitor, ' ' like Murray, cum suis — or even Knox ! 

The diabolical subtlety of the Scottish nobility was 
shown in nothing more clearly than in their refusal to allow 
their monarchs to enjoy the protection of a regular body- 
guard. The conspiracies at the same era against the mon- 
archs of France were not more dangerous and embittered 
than those against Mary ; but in the former case there were 
numerous and highly disciplined organizations which af- 
forded trustworthy protection to the royal person and 
ministry. The rebellious Scottish nobility were well 
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aware, that if Mary could organize a guard solely depen- 
dent on herself, even of a few hundred men, she would be 
at once beyond the immediate reach of their machinations. 
Had Mary and Bothwell been able to array five hundred 
regulars, in addition to the few hundred faithful Borderers 
who adhered with constancy and courage to Bothwell, with 
two such corps, supported by what artillery might be car- 
ried into the field, the royal pair would have bid defiance 
to all that the rebels could have brought together for a 
single decisive collision. This is all that was necessary, 
for it is well known that the last revolt could not have 
maintained itself for a week. Carberry Hill, 1567, was 
fatal to Bothwell, because the Confederate Lords could 
marshal a greater number of trustworthy troops, and 
Langside, 1568, to Mary, for the reason that Murray 
was able to array discipline against indiscipline, however 
devoted and reckless. 

Bothwell stood alone, as inaccessible to English bribes ; 
and, had he succeeded and shared a stable throne with 
Mary, the union of Scotland and England, under Mary's 
pedantic, "slobbering" son, "the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom," would have been an impossibility. The time, how- 
ever, had arrived that the British islands should become 
united under one crown. Destiny works with strange, un- 
couth and often cruel instruments, and by tortuous ways, 
and its motives and motors and movements are inscrut- 
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able and almost invariably misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. 

All accepted History is in less or greater degree a fearful 
lie, "a splendid fiction," founded remotely in ignorance, 
unsusceptible of enlightenment at the time, and on wilful 
falsehood, which has worn a rut so deep that succeeding 
historians can hardly extricate themselves from it. 

■' And oft repeating [the panegyrics of Mary and malisons on 
Both-well], they [historians] believe them true." 

It is only within this generation that the story of the 
Maelstrom has been shown to be without foundation, and 
only within a year or two that the "Upas Tree" and its 
"Death Yalley " has been proved to be an utter falsehood. 
" I am gradually coming to disbelieve everything that has 
been asserted," was the despairing utterance of William 
Smith.* Undoubtedly "Religious history is partial in its 
verdicts." What is more and most to the point, '•'•The 
story of James I. having had the Castle Fotheringay 
razed, as the scene of his mother'' s death, is pretty, hut 
false.'''' "The site of Fotheringay now [1882] belongs to 
the most moneyed man in England — Lord Overstone, son 
of a London and Lancashire banker, who has a great estate 
there. The castle began to be dismantled in 1625. [This 
date proves James had nothing to do with its demolition. 



* See " Milledulcia," 1857, "The impossibilities of History, Cran- 
mer," 43-44, "TheFaUacy of Traditions," 209-'10. 
11 
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because he died 27th March of that year.] Sir Eobert 
Colton bought the hall in which the Queen was executed, 
and removed it to Covington, now Mr. Heathcote's, in 
Huntingdonshire; some of the stone went to build a 
chapel at Finshade, not far distant; and the remainder of 
the material was used in works to render the Nene, 
which flows by it, navigable. ' ' 

A sensational writer, like a ghoul, disinterred the re- 
mains of England's second greatest poet, to prey upon them, 
and to fill the world with the story of a foulness originating 
in a bitterness of which none but a jealous wife, who con- 
siders herself deeply aggrieved, is capable. "A further 
examination [of a recently discovered correspondence of 
Byron] confirms the opinion we expressed — (is the language 
of a sterling British periodical): — would be to prove the 
groundlessness of the horrible suggestions made public in 
1869. * * * There is nothing in 

the documents [now ready for publication] that does not 
redound to the credit of Lord Byron or his sister." Just 
so the more that is revealed in regard to Bothwell places 
that cruelly maligned patriot in a better light ; and so it 
will ever be if the investigation is conducted on honorable 
principles by parties who can divest themselves of bigotry, 
partiality, prejudice and wilful blindness. 

" Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured — cabin'd, orib'd, confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
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Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 

Tlie beampoursin,for Time and 8s.ii,LmU couch the Blind." 

The writer simply pities those who cannot see, and he 
will not indulge in the disgust their wilful stupidity that 
justice and intelligence might justly arouse. "Ephraim 
is a cake not turned," i. e., only " one-half baked." 
"Ephraim is joined unto idols, let him alone." Mary 
Stuart is an idol to the partisan and bigot. " Ephraim is a 
silly doveJ' "a wild ass alone by himself: Ephraim hath 
hired lovers." It is perfectly ridiculous to attempt to 
judge the XYI. century by the present era. 

Strange to say, it seems impossible in writing of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, not to make a psychological study ot 
her, and absolutely feeling and taking as much interest in it 
as a doctor does in a dissection. Doubtless there have been 
worse women ; but, as far as her impulses were concerned, 
she was about "as bad as they make them." Her 
powers of fascination were boundless, and she used them to 
their fullest extent wherever her interests seemed to in- 
dicate they might be of service to herself or conducive to 
her purposes. She was habituated to look upon murder 
with complacency, and immorality as not only pardonable, 
but commendable. Her passions, when aroused, appear to 
have been uncontrolled ; and her love to have been sim- 
ply material — for what was there in the hobble-de-hoy 
carpet-knight Darnley, or, to say the worst of him, in the 
border-ehieftain, the indomitable moss-trooper, Bothwell, 
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to arouse her instincts, except the lusty vigor of tte one 
or the absolute manhood of the other. Bothwell has 
always hitherto been maligned. He must have been a 
"real man," but perhaps an extremely rough-hewn one, 
full of that, however, which pleases the majority of women, 
chief of all virtues, courage. 

Kenan, amid all his half-truths — neutrals — ^because a 
Frenchman as well as an Orientalist, seemed to be afraid 
to utter more than half-truths ; to throw the gauntlet fair 
and square in the teeth of Roman Catholicism, inasmuch 
as that was the recognized religion of France — did and 
does, nevertheless, utter once in a while grand, indepen- 
dent, pregnant sentences. In his Anti-Christ (Chapter 
XX., 543-4) he observed, "in spite of the many violent 
shocks given to Truth, such fearless firebrands, as Bar 
Gioras and John of Gischala, will never become great 
citizens ; but they will play their parts, and the future 
will discover, perhaps, that they, better than men of 
sense, saw farther into the secret designs of Destiny." 

That observation applies forcibly to Mary, Queen of 
Scots. She was to the Union of England and of Scotland 
very much what Bar Gioras and John of Gischala were 
to the catastrophe at Jerusalem, agents for the dissolution 
of existences, which, dissolving like the seed in the ground, 
still bore within themselves the germ that, nourished by 
their own putrescence, j)roduced plants to grow, to flower 
and to fruit in grander new developments. "The ruin of 
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Jerusalem and of the temple," continues Renan, " was for 
Christianity a fortune without limits. If the reasoning as- 
signed by Tacitus to Titus is correctly reported, the victor- 
ious general believed that the destruction of the Temple 
would be the ruin of Christianity as well as of Judaism. 
Never did anj' human being deceive himself so completely. ' ' 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was undeniably the rightful 
heir to the Crown of Scotland, and she was posessed, at the 
same time, of strong hereditary claims to that of England 
also ; but she was a bigoted Papist. Her ultraism in belief 
and morality — or rather the want of the latter — smoothed 
the ascent for the march of the Eeformation in Scotland 
to a plane elevated even with that in England. 

Her execution made the throne of Elizabeth perfectly 
secure. Had Mary been otherwise than heartless while 
passionate, she would not have been driven from her an- 
cestral realm and deprived of her royal rights. The axe 
that cut off her head severed at the same time every legal 
claim, which, in her, endangered the crown and existence 
of Elizabeth. The latter, dying without an heir, transmit- 
ted at once her own rights, to her godson, by selection, 
James, as well as those established by the death of his 
mother, Mary, and those which he inherited through 
his sonship. These brought about the union of two king- 
doms, so long arrayed in hostility — and with conquered 
Ireland — completed the Empire of Great Britain. 
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"HANDWRITING ON THE WALL OF ENGLANB." 



1066 A.D. 



First Great Act of 
English History. 



Protestantism, or 
the Woman's J- 1534 
Church. 



Second Great Act. — First 
Hand . . . 



1603 



Third Great Act. — Second 
Hand 



1702 
1714 



Fourth Great Act.— Third 
Hand . 



1837 

Dawn of the Fifth Act. 
This being an act of 
mercy, does not neces- 
sarily involve tlie re- 
moval of the Queen. 
Perhaps the contrary. 
But I do not pretend to 
prophesy,only to reason 
from analogy. 



468 years. 

46.8 

47th Decade. 



First Finger . 

Second Finger 
Third Finger . 

Fourth Finger 
Thumb . . 



First Finger . 
Second Finger 

Third Finger 



Fourth Finger 
Thumb 



First Finger . 
Second Finger 
Third Finger . 

Fourth Finger 
Thumb 



William the Conqueror. 



First Great Act. Popery 
or Egyptian Bondage. 



HBNKTVni. Protestant 
Reformation. 

Edwabd VI. 

Lady Janb Grey. Sac- 
rifice. 

Maby [Roman] Catholic 

Elizabeth. Founder of 
the [Anglican] Church 

Maby Queen of Scots. 
[1587] Female Curtain 

James I. 

Charles I. Prisoner, 
1646. [Executed 1649.] 

Interregnum. Charles 
II. Sacrifice of King 
and People. - 

jAMBsII.[Rom.]Catholic 

William. Founder of 
Protestant Constitu- 
tion. 

Anne. Female Curtain. 

Geobgb I. 

Geobge II. 

George III. Sacrifice of 
blood and money. 

Gbobge IV. 

William. Parliament- 
ary Reform. 



ViCTOBIA. 

tain. 



Female Cur- 
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" From this [' Handwriting on the Wall of England'] it is 
evident that the history of England is arranged dramatically by 
the all-wise and all-powerful Manager of the universal theatre, 
and that we are on the eve [1 873] of commencing the fifth or last 
act. The history of the world from the beginning is arranged 
in the same order, and it all displays throughout, in a variety of 
modes, the same legitimate arrangement, for it is all written by 
the hand of the only Great Dramatist who can be imagined to 
live from eternity to eternity. The unities of time and place 
are strictly attended to, with the exception perhaps of a few 
perturbations like those exhibited in the planetary movements, 
which perturbations are merely the infinitesimal representa- 
tives of human liberty, which is only as a drop in the ocean com- 
pared to the Divine Necessity, by whicli all things that take 
place are in wisdom and irresistible power ordained. 

"You will observe that in the Middle Finger there is always 
, a sacrifice, for it represents the Mountain of Sacrifice when ar- 
ranged in the order of time. The second great act is the Exo- 
dus of the Protestant Church — its coming out of Egypt, and 
fighting for an independent existence. It accomplishes its end in 
the fifth little or subordinate act, under Queen Elizabeth, but 
not without blood. Jane Grey, who was a half-crowned, or 
proclaimed queen, was in this dramatic five [the second grand 
act] the victim. She was the royal female martyr of the Protest- 
ant Church, which is represented by a woman. Mary, her sac- 
rificer, was Catholic ; and thus the fourth act represents, as it 
uniformly does, apostacy or rebellion, or departure from the 
principle which characterizes the era. After the fourth, the 
thumb ajjpears in Elizabeth, and the Church is established, its 
Articles agreed upon in, 1562, and confirmed in 1571 by Act of 
Parliament. Thus the Exodus closes. A woma,n, however, of 
another family was heir to the throne, namely, Mary, Queen of 



Scots, and she was sacrificed. Her curtain, therefore, is black 
[in the tabulated exposition], as the succession passed through 
her deadbody. Her death was inevitable upon the principles of 
dramatic propriety. * * * Jane Grey 

had already died for the Protestant Church. Mary must die for 
the [Roman] Catholic Church — for the Protestant Church is 
both Protestant and Catholic — and she is brought from Scotland 
on purpose, because Scotland, being a spiritual Church with Christ 
as its supreme head, represents the principle of spiritual Catho- 
licity in Great Britain. England having a lay, or civil, head of 
the Church, its Catholicity is formal. 

" The three great acts begin with the United Kingdoms of 
England and Scotlandj each having contributed its royal, female 
victim. James I. distinguished his reign with a new translation 
of the Bible. And regarding himself and all crowned heads as 
God's vicegerents on earth, he inculcated the doctrine of the 
Divine right of Kings, and the passive obedience of subjects, 
both in Church and State. This reveals the character of the 
third great act. ^It is a fight for a Constitution as well as a 
Church, some intelligible principle upon which the rights' of king 
and people may be reconciled with religious principle. The 
fight, of course, begins with the second act, although it is an- 
nounced in the first. Charles I., therefore, in pure di-amatic or- 
der, contends with the People, and as the stars in their courses 
are leading towards universal in opposition to particular inter- 
est, the people gain the victory; he is made prisoner in 1646. 
Then the Monarchy ceased, and Presbytery is established, and 
the Scotch Church reigns triumphant, and draws up the West- 
minster Confession of Faith in company with English divines. 
The Sacrificial era, which is the third, then begins. The King is 
sacrificed as the representative of Royalty — the State and the 
People sacrifice one another in the civil wars. When the sacrifice 
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ceases, the Restoration takes place in Charles II., who is the 
third crowned head of the era, or act. After that, of course, a 
departure from principles takes place in the fourth act. King 
James II. becomes traitor to the I'uling principle, attempts to 
restore [Roman] Catholicism, and is obliged to flee the kingdom. 
Then the thumb appears in William III., who settles the Protestant 
constitution upon Low Dutch principles — the material power 
taking the precedence, and the multitudinous Parliament gain- 
ing a legitimate and recognized ascendancy. Thus closes the 
great Levitical era of English history. The great era of sacri- 
fice are the cloven mount of republicanism and monarchy. 

" Then the female curtain drops again ; for woman repre- 
sents the negative principle in law, and she thus "with strict pro- 
priety divides the eras. Here the Parliaments of Scotland and 
England are united. When the curtain of Queen Anne rises, a 
new act commences. It is the High Dutch era of the Bruns- 
wick family. It is the spirit of Germany in England. Germany 
represents the Universal Man. Its ideas are therefore large ; 
but as the first is always material, and the forerunner type, or 
representative of a successor, the universalism of the Brunswick 
era is purely material. Therefore the Church is overborne at 
its commencement. The Convocation is entirely suppressed, 
and the nation devotes itself with unprecedented zeal and as- 
siduity to the pursuit of its commercial or material interests. 
This being the fourth, is the great Numerical era of the history 
of England. Materialism is in the ascendant. It flourishes 
amongst the people, the clergy, and the nobility ; and science 
and philosophy almost silence the voice of the Church in the 
private walks of society. The sacrifice of this era therefore is 
pecuniary, and it takes place as usual in the third act — the reign 
of George III., on the cloven mountain of the kJTig and the re- 
gent. Here the severity is mitigated in respect to the king, and 
12 
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his mind only is affected — his person is saved; because the 
Numerical era requires the sacrifice of money chiefly, as repre- 
senting material interests — blood-money. And blood-money it 
has had. The national debt is this blood-money, the great sac- 
rifice of the numei'ical era. This being also a universal era — an 
Alleraan or German era — the external empire is greatly en- 
larged -in India, and the wars are Continental, conducted upon a 
great scale. George IV. constituting the fourth act of the 
drama, an apostacy of course is demanded in his reign by the 
law of the drama, and apostacy is mildly and delicately per- 
formed, for we are approaching mild and delicate times, in the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and in the Act of Catho- 
lic Emancipation — Catholicity once more in the fourth act — 
apostacy from rigid Protestant principle. George means ' hus- 
bandman, or man of the earth ' — admirably representing the 
materiality of the period. The first George was a rude, unpol- 
ished man ; the last was a finished gentleman, but wholly 

material and sensual. William, the 'man of the sea,' closed 

' ' . . 
the drama in the fifth act, by means of a new constitution — 

Parliamentary Reform. The sea is a Catholic representative. 
The four great rivers run into the sea from the earth. The 
Georges, or earthmen, terminate their reign in a sea-man. This 
is a still nearer approach to universalism, and as the sea repre- 
sents purity, purifying the corruptible rivers that flow into it, 
so Parliamentary Reiorm attempts to cure corruption. But 
being only a type, and not the substance, it does not accomplish 
its end. The end is accomplished in the fifth great act, not in 
the minor fifth. 

"The female curtain drops once more, and the name of Vic- 
toria is painted upon it. Her name is propitious ; and as we 
are approaching a mild and gentle government of the world by 
the Great Dramatist, the Queen has no reason to fear for her- 
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self. But remarkable changes are on the eve of taking place ; 
and her relationship with Church and State must submit to the 
law of Divine necessity, which forbids a woman to sit at the 
head of a doctrinal Church. Her proper position is the head ot 
the ceremonial and dramatic Church, the Church of good-man- 
ners. The change about to take place may be imagined by ex- 
amining the three female curtains. The first curtain of Queen 
Mary united the monarchies of Scotland and England ; the se- 
cond united the Parliament of Scotland and England. What 
should the third unite?" (''The Coming Man," II., 3,30-335.) 

Wonderful to consider are the steps by which the Ine- 
vitable advances to its objective. Even the "wise-fool" 
James, son of Mary, and godson of Elizabeth, was a means 
to an end. An embryo in the womb of Mary, he felt the 
shock given to the mother by the murder, at her feet, of 
her favoritfe, Jier Abitophel, Eizzio. The offspring of Darn- 
ley ■^eak in' wall, and of Mary strong in will, his very inheri- 
ted feebleness of will was requisite to the pacific unification 
of tbe Anglo-Scottish island. Entirely destitute of force of 
character, he presented no stumbling block to a perfect 
identification of adverse or conflicting interests. Had he 
been a strong personality, he would not have tamely ac- 
quiesced in the judicial murder of his mother. Had he 
been a thorough Scotchman, he would have been unfit to as- 
sume the rule over Englishmen. Circumstances transmuted 
his very vices into negative virtues. The little good that he 
inherited from Mary, added to the great power he inherited 
from Elizabeth, constituted him a timely make-shift. The 
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tendency to arbitrary king-ship transmitted to him through 
blood by his real mother, Mary, and through election by 
his god-mother, Elizabeth, developed into Charles I., an- 
other necessity of the time. Without such a one as the lat- 
ter, there had been no chance of a Cromwell, whose rise 
laid the bases of the Liberties of England. The Failure of 
the Connnonwealth paved the way for the return of the 
Stuarts. Their vices and weaknesses, inherited from Mary, 
Queen of Scots, re-asserted themselves with opportunities, 
and made the advent of William III. — another necessity for 
progress — King of Great Britain. By blood through his 
wife, and by might through his sword, and by choice through 
the temper of men's minds, he came, " the right man at the 
right time, " "to honor the crown of England " — as Hazlitt 
justly observed — "by the wearing of it." He raised the 
superstructure — the building of which would have been im- 
possible but for two such reigns as those of Charles II. and 
•Tames II. that -were the prodticts of a bigotry inherited 
from Mary, Queen of Scots, upon a foundation, laid strong 
and deep, by Cromwell and the Commonwealth. Those, 
again, could never have become realities but for ,the sense- 
less attempts at arbitrary power exhibited in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., heirlooms, direct, through son and 
grandson of Mary, Queen of Scots ; in whom the exhibi- 
tion of like qualities was the cause of the loss of her crown, 
the flight from her realm, and the scaiFold at Fotheringay 
Castle. 
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"ISTo man," says Wisdom, " is a necessity to God ; " 
but philosophy also reveals the fact that Providence often 
makes the very deficencies of a mortal the apparent neces- 
sities that constitute the stepping'rStones of the Inexorable 
in its strides, leading, or dragging, on Human Progress as 
it were, by the hand. 

The speech placed by Webster, in 1612, in his "emi- 
nently interesting" tragedy, "The White Devil," reads 
like an echo of the opinion of the majority of the English 
and Scotch people npon Mary Stnart, when, 1587, the axe 
fell upon her neck : 

" Miserable creature ! 
If thou persist in this, 't is damnable, 
Do'st thou imagine thou can'st slide on blood. 
And not be tainted with a shameful fall? 
Or, like the black and melancholick yew-tree, 
Do'st think to root thyself in dead men's graves, 
And yet to prosper ? Instruction to thee 
Comes like sweet showers to over-harden'd ground ; 
They wet, but pierce not deep. And so I leave thee, 
With all the furies hanging 'bout thy neck," 

Destiny judges not so. As in "Manfred," it declares 
the implacable "must be" of Mary Stuart. 

■ ^^ Made [her] a things which /, who pity not^ 
Vet pardon those who pity ^ 





JAMES EELE BOITHUILLE. 

[as he himself wrote it.] 

JAMES HEPBUEI^E, EELE OF BOTHELL. 

1'as the scotch pronouncrd it.] 



Monticello. — " It is a wonder to your noble friends. 
That you, having, as 't were, enter'd the world 
With a free sceptre in your able hand, 
And to the use of nature well applied 
High gifts of learning, should in your prime age 
Neglect your [1 ?] awful throne for the soft down 
Of an insatiate bed. O, my lord, 
The drunkard, after all his lavish cups. 
Is dry, and then is sober ! so at length. 
When you awake from this lascivious dream. 
Repentance then will follow, like the" sting 
Plac'd in the adder's tail. \\'retched are the princes 
When fortune blasteth but a petty flower 
Of their unwieldy crowns, or ravisheth 
But one pearl from their sceptres ; but, alas ! 
When they to zvil/ttl shipivreck lose good fame. 
All princely titles perish 'with their nmne?^ 
John Webster's Tragedy, ''"'The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona.' 



Mosby. — '' Silence .speaks best for me. His death once known, 

1 must forswear the fact, and give these tools 

To public justice — and not live in fear. {Aside.) 

Thy heart is mine. I ask but for my own. {To Alicia.) 

Truth, gratitude, and honor bind you to me 

Or else you never lov'd." 

Alicia. — " Then why this struggle ? 
Xot loved ! " 

Geokoe Lillo's Tragedy., '^\Arde7t of P'eversharn.' 
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j N 1565 — wrote Lainartine in 1859— " Eothwell 
was no longer in the flower of his youth ; but 
although he had lost an eye by a wound, 
he was still handsome.'''' * * * 
"Blackwood cites Both well ' for his beauty, ' 
which must have been natural, since even 
his enemy, Agnes Strickland, admits, ' Both- 
well does not appear to have aifected fine dress,' " "//w 
heaaty lous not effeminate, like Darnley's, nor melancholy 
and pensive like liizzio's, hut of that rnde and manly 
order which gives to passion the energy of heroism.'''' He 
M'as tall, athletic, " columnar ;" wore a thick brown beard, 
with which his mustache mingled ; presented a stately 
warrior figure ; was a consummate rider and master of the 
weapons of the day, an excellent commander, possessing 
all the attributes of a leader and general. " The licentious- 
ness of his manners, * * * had made him well 
known at the Court of Holyrood. He had many attach- 
ments among the women of that Court. * * * 
One of those mistresses, Lady Eeves, * * * 
celebrated by Brantome, * * * was the con- 
fidante of the Queen. She had retained for Bothwell an 
admiration lohich survived their intimacy. 

The Queen, who amused herself by interrogating her 
confidante regarding the exploits and amours of her old 
favorite, allowed herself to be gradually attracted towards 
him by a sentiment which, at first, assumed the appearance 
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of a mere good-natured curiosity. The confidante divining, 
or believing she divined, the yet unexpressed desires of the 
Queen, introduced Bothwell one evening into the garden, 
and even to the ajjartment of her mistress. This secret 
meeting forever sealed tlie ascendancy of Bothwell over 
the Queen. Her passion, though hidden, was, for that 
reason, still more connnanding, and became for the first 
time apparent to all some weeks after this interview, on 
the occasion of a wound Bothwell had received in a Border 
feud, on the Marches of which he had the command. On 
hearingof this, Mary * '^ * rode, without resting 
by the way, to the Hermitage, wherfe he had been carried, 
assured herself with lier own eyes of the danger he had 
run, and returni'd the same day" [to Jedburgh]. "The 
Earl of Bothwell," writes at this time the French ambas- 
sador to Catharine of Medici, "/*• o%vt of danger, at which 
the Queen is well pleased. To have lost him would have 
heen no small loss indeed to her.'''' 

She herself avows her anxiety in verses composed on 
the occasion : 

*■ When first my master be became, 
> For him I shed full many a tear ; 

But now this new and dire alarm 
Destroys in me both life and fear ! " 

'■^ After Ms cure Bothwell became master of the k.litydom..'''' 

"The career of Earl Bothwell had been one tissue of incon- 
sistencies." Nevertheless, he did not by any means deserve the 
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abuse poured upon him, amounting to what Robert Hall aptly 
styled " distilled damnation." 

" Revolting at the ecclesiastical executions which about the 
period of James V.'s death so greatly disgusted the Scottish 
people, [James, not] his father became^ reformer at an early 
period in life." His father, "like all the leaders in that great 
movement which was fated to convulse the land, accepted a 
secret pension from the English court to maintain liis wild 
extravagance ; but when blows were struck and banners dis- 
played, when the army of the Protestants took the field against 
Mary of Guise [Queen Dowager Regent], young Bothwell, in 
1559, assumed the command of her French auxiliaries, and acted 
with vigor and valor in her cause. 

"Afterwards he went on an embassy to Paris ; where, by 
the gallantry of his aii', the splendor of his retinue, and the 
versatility of his talents for flattery, diplomacy, and inti'igue, to- 
gether with his dutiful and graceful demeanor, he particularly 
recommended himself to Mary of Scotland, the young queen of 
France. 

" Four years afterwards, when Mary was seated on her father's 
throne, he had returned to Scotland with her ; but engaging in a 
desperate conspiracy foi- the destruction of his mortal foe, the Earl 
of Moray, then in the zenith of his power and ro/al favor, he had 
'been indefinitely banished the court and kingdom. Filled with 
rage against Moray, who wielded the whole power at the court 
and council of his too facile sister, Bothwell, finding his star 
thus completely eclipsed by a rival to whom he was fully equal 
in bravery and ambition, though inferior in subtlety and guile, and 
that his strong and stately castles, his fertile provinces and rich 
domains, were gifted away to feudal and political foeraen, sought 
the Danish court, where he had intrigued so far that at the period 
when our story opens (1560 or '5?) a conspiracy had been formed 
13 
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to place all the fortresses of Orkney and Shetland in the hands of 
Frederick II., who, in return, wasf to create Lord Bothwell Prince 
of the Northern Isles. This plot had gradually been developing ; 
and the Earl, ii'i fiirtherance of his daring and revengeful scheme, 
■was now on his way back to Orkney, where he possessed vari- 
ous fiefs and adherents, especially one ])ovverful baron of the 
house of Balfour of Monkquhanny. 

" To a face and form that were singularly noble and prepos- 
sessing, the unfortunate Earl of Bothwell united a bearing alike 
gallant and courtly ; while his known courage and suavity of 
manner, in the noonday of his fortune, made him the favorite 
equally of the great and the humble." "Beginning from his 
very youth, * * * immediately after the death 

of his father, who was one of the first Erles of the realm, and 
his house was the foremost in reputation by reason of the noble- 
ness and antiquity of the same, and great offices that were 
hereditary in the family." (Mary Stuart.) '■'■He was the dar- 
ling of the common people for his courage and liberality, atid 
the envy of the court.'''' "James Hepburne, a man generally es- 
teemed and applauded." (Crawford, 42.) Bothwell was "One 
of the handsomest men of his time," as old Crawford tells us, 
and Gilbert Stuart clinches this by admitting that " When he 
won the favor of the Queen, he was in the pi-ime of youth, and 
extremely handsome." Even Murray's panegyrist agrees with 
Mary's champion, Stuart. To sum up the matter, it would 
seem that if Bothwell must rank among the fallen angels, he 
was nevertheless invested with all the gloricms external attrac- 
tions of the grandest of the condemned celestial hierarchy; not 
a sleek, cunning, plausible, however brave, but not bold, Belial; 
but an audacious, fearless and impulsive Moloch. Perhaps Both- 
well was in reality what Rodogune appears, in Nicholas Rowe's 
tragedy of the 'Royal Convert' (circa 1700), "a personage truly 
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tragical, of high spirit and violent passions, great with tempestu- 
ous dignity, and wicked, with a soul that would have been 
HEROIC, if it had been virtuous," according to Dr. Jolinson's 
ideas. 

" Without being yet a confirmed profligate, he had plunged 
deeply into all the excesses and gaieties of the age, especially 
when in France and Italy ; for at homo in Scotland, when under 
the Draconian laws and iron rule of the new [Reformed (Knox's)] 
regime, the arena of such follies, even to a powerful baron, was 
very circuWscribed." "Though of a happy and thoughtless 
temperament," "he was " a reckless, and often (when crossed in 
his pride and purposes) of a ferocious disposition." 

" His heart was naturally good, and his first impulses were 
ever those of warmth, generosity, and gratitude ; and these 
principles, under proper direction, when united to his talent, 
courage, and ambition, might have made him an ornament to 
his country, (jjig early rectitude of purpose had led him to 
tnist others too indiscriminately ; his warmth, to sudden at- 
tachments and dangerous quarrels; his generosity, to lavish ex- 
travagance.* Early in life he is s;iid to have loved deeply and 



* Buckingham, another partial advocate for IMary (I., 171), men- 
tions " His extreme wealth," — (" The greatest landlord in this country" 
[Southern Scotland], Paris apud Goodall, I., 139) "his valor" and "pre- 
eminence in bravery and martial destruction;" "glorious as had been 
his career," (B, I., 184);-!-" of our own subjects there was none, either for 
the reputation of his house, or for the worthiness of himself, as well in 
wisdom, valor An,d all other good qualities, to be preferred or yet com- 
pared to him." (Mary Stuart, herself, 1567.) "Nor shall we omithis 
service done a little time before in the wars against England, wherein 
he gave great proof of his valiantness, courage and good conduct, that 
notwithstanding he was then of very young age, yet he was chosen out 
as most fit of all our nobility to be our Lieutenant General upon the 
Borders, having the whole charge as well to defend us as to assail. At 
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unhappily, but with all the ardor of which first passion is capable 
of firing a brave and generous heart. Who the object of his 



which time [15ooJ, he njade many noble enterprises not unknown to 
both the realms, bj' which he acquired a singular reputation in both." 
(Mary Stuart. 1565.) "He was unanimously chosen General to the 
Army when very young, merely upon the score of his bravery." 
(Crawford, 53.) " Among the noblemen whose names constantly meet 
our eye" [1560-1565], was one" * * « "whose after career jus- 
tifies us in selecting him, and indulging him with a more special notice 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, the descendant of a long line of illus- 
trious ancestry, succeeded, in 1556, to the estates and honors of his 
father, Patrick, and although a member of the Reformed Church, 
attached himself finally to the party of the Regent, in opposition to the 
rebellious Murray, being appointed by her lieutenant general of her 
forces and honored with special marks of her favor and approbation ; 
hut Ms loyaijTY at lenr/th compelled his retreat into France. There 
he entered into the service of Mary, wat< constituted Captain of the 
[Royal Trench] Scottish Guard, and obtained several marks of distinc- 
tion for his enterprise and valor, and on his return to Scotland, 1560 
[with the Queen] was noted by Throckmorton as a ' glorious, rash and 
hazardous young man,' whose motions were to be watched, and whose 
actions were to be feared by his foes. Although a firm and consistent 
Protestant, refusing even to sacrifice in form to the religious notions of 
his queen, yet his loyalty and consistency, — the more remarkable when 
eontrastedwith tlie duplicity and villainy of many of those around him — 
procured him the favor of his queen. But Murray was his enemy, and 
summoned him to a public trial, on a charge of having conspired against 
his life, and as Jrurray came to the place appointed for the trial with a 
body of five thousand men, Bothwell thought it most prudent to avoid 
the impending danger by departure from the country. When, however, 
a short lapse of time had exposed to Mary the baseness of her brother, 
and when, unmindful of the favor and advancement which he owed to 
her, he had taken up arms to oppose lier marriage, she began to per- 
ceive how little weight was to be accorded to the assertions of such an 
accuser ; and, recalling Bothwell from his exile, she placed him at the 
head of the royal troops; — * * * j-aised to the honor and 
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love had been was then unknown ; one report averred her to be 
a French princess, and the Magister Absalom Beyer shrewdly 

dignity wliich his past service and loyalty well deserved, while his ac- 
cuser, Murray, was suffering in exile the merited punishment of his 
treason. To attempt to sketch the character of Bothwell, is to tread on 
ground so insecure and so disputed, that prudence would induce an 
abstinence from so dangerous a theme, but jiutice has high rhrimn to be 
regarded ; and, even at the risk of offending the deeply-rooted prejudice 
of many, I shall venture upon the attempt. Setting aside, for the 
moment, the truth of his assumed participation in the murder of Darn- 
ley, [Scoto-Brittanicus alludes to " his supposed share ;" in that evil 
deed,] * * * we shall, I think, see nothing in his general 
character which will merit the extreme obloquy which has been cast 
upon it ever since the a^e in which he lived. JBinriry, beyond the 
reach of doubt; loyalty which could iieoer be shaken by the highest temp- 
tations which were offered for its desertion ; {indjideliti/ to all the trusts 
which were reposed in him, are elements of character which certainly 
deserve some portion of our respect. But it would be useless and un- 
candid to deny that these high qualities were clouded by many faults, 
even if they were not obscured by weighty crimes. An ambition which 
was jealous of the slightest oljstaele to its advance : a degree of political 
recklessness which was, unfortunately, very characteristic of the Scot- 
tish aristocracy in that age, and which was augmented, if not caused, 
by the license which they permitted to themselves in [theirj depredations 
upon the church, and which led them to look with some degree of 
contempt upon religion itself; and a want of scruple with regard to the 
means which he employed for the attainment of the objects he desired, 
are very dark traits in his disposition, and were, unhappily, not pecu- 
liar to himself. But to Mary none of these less favorable characteristics 
were likely to become known. The mutual position in which they were 
placed exhibited to her only his loyalty, his courage and his fidelity ; 
and she liberally rewarded these : while she would have shrunk from the 
contemplation of the other elements of his disposition." Buckingham's 
"Mary Stuart" (I., 91-95). Bothwell must have been a very lovable 
man, since women once in love with him never ceased to feel the warm- 
est interest in his fortunes, and continued to be not only his friends, but 
his agents for the furtheriince of his interests." 
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guesses, that this means no other than the Dauphiness, Mary 
Stuart — but of this more anon. 

" There was now a dash of the cynic in his nature, and he 
was fast schooling himself to consider women merely what he 
was in his gayer moments, habitually averring them to be, the 
mere instruments of pleasure, and tools of ambition. 

"The unhappy influence of that ill-placed or unrequited love, 
had thrown a long shadow on the career of Bothwell ; and as 
the sun of his fortune set, that shadow grew darker and deeper. 
But there were times, when his cooler reflection had tamed 
his wild impulses, that a sudden act of generosity and chivalry 
would evince the greatness of that heart, which an unhappy 
combination of circumstances, a prospect the most alluring that 
ever opened to man, and the influence of evil counsel spurring 
on a restless ambition, hurried into those dark and terrible 
schemes of power and greatness that blighted his name and fame 
for ever!" Buckingham adds (1, 215), "Bothwell was a man 
whose early career should have led us to hope for a brighter 
close, and whose character is one of the darkest mysteries which 
history presents to our contemplation. His unconquerable 
fidelity to his sovereign, amid all temptations which suiTounded 
him, had procured so large a share of her favor, that it was not 
very wonderful that he should have dared to aspire even to the 
highest honor, and look tn her hand as the reward of his long 
and loyal service.'" 

It is all well enough for modernized manhood in swal- 
low tails and white chokers, who scarcely enjoy a real 
movement of the soul throughout their money-seeking or 
money-wasting existences, or mawkish sentimental woman- 
hood cramped within their Worth-stayed dresses, to sit in 
judgment upon Bothwell. But where is the man who, to 
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attain the woman he loves — for love covers all— would not 
sweep a rival from his path as quickly as an insect, if ho 
dared. The trouble with Bothwell was, he made a blun-. 
der.* As was said of the "Massacre of St. Bartholomew " 
and the "Revocation of the Edict of Nantes," and the 
"Military Execution of Glencoe," and the "Assassination of 
the Duke d'Enghien," they were worse than crimes, they 
were stupid blunders. Had Bothwell been a refined Italian 
or Frenchman, he would have accomplished the same result 
without noise and without display. Darnley would suddenly 
and simply have ceased to be. Unfortunately, they did not 
know how to do those things properly in Scotland. They 
■were bunglers, hacking an enemy, or rival, or oppressor to 
pieces, as they did Archbishop Sharpe even as late as 1679. 
Morton was the only one who seems to have profited by 
Continental examples. Mar dined with him one day, and 
after his meal felt uncomfortable and died, vacating the Re- 
gency in favor of his host. The Earl of Atholl supped with 
Morton 24th April, 1578, and, curious coincidence, likewise 
died of indigestion next day. Perhaps the copper casseroles 
were not cleansed of verdigris, or a toadstool got among the 



* Until within two days before the murder, Bothwell wished to do it 
decently, with cold steel, and openly, " a la Caesar Borgia," the boldest 
of executives when any one stood in the way ; but his associates in- 
duced him to change his intention, (A. S. M. 8., I., 391). Why? That 
the explosion of the powder might blurt out the truth and burthen 
Bothwell, not them, with an universal obloquy undeserved, as can 
be proved — which has lasted until this very day. 
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mushrooms. Bothwell was ruder in his ministrations, but 
the object and end were the same. Why overwhelm him 
with obloquy and let Bothwellhaugh, Kircaldy, Crawford, 
Morton and an hundred others go free. The fact is he 
blundered, and Nemesis did not mitigate a pang to the 
mortal or his memory. He is the (Edipus of modern trag- 
edy in his suifering and the CEgisthus of evil repute. Vis- 
conti does not receive the thousandth part of the execra- 
tion heaped upon, him and yet the Italian was as fiendishly 
cruel to women as to men. Bothwell intended to blow up 
one, and Visconti tortured hundreds to death and had them 
torn with his bloodhounds or crushed in his iron telescop- 
ing prisons. The Milanese is scarcely alluded to, and the 
Scotchman is damned in prose, poetry, romance and history. 
He is a perfect victim of the bitterest "Irony of Fate." 

" Happy is the man," exclaims Virgil, "who is skilled 
in tracing effects up to their causes." Equally happy 
should be the author who honestly endeavors to do so, and 
is enabled to embody, agreably, the results of his labors. 
This is strictly apposite to the consideration of Bothw^ell. 
The cause of the obloquy heaped upon the "fair," "the 
great" "Erie" was. in the first instance, his oi'iginal suc- 
cess against the finally triumphant party, especially in 
winning the hand of Mary, and in the second his failm-e to 
maintain himself in the possession of what he had so boldly 
won. As Kant remarks, "Success is justly considered the 
I est of merit, even where it is attributable to an unworthy 
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origin," literally "To have the conclusion right is the 
chief point (requisite), even if it may be done (reached) 
from false premises." Victor Hugo is more generous and 
honest, but less worldly-wise. He declares that "History 
is the mere dupe of Success." 

While so many regard Mary Stuart as resembling "The 
White Devil," of Webster's Tragedy of " Vittoria Corom- 
bona," first printed in 1612, others, as numerous, seem to 
contemplate Bothwell, as displayed in the character of 
"Schedoni, the Monk," in Miss Eadcliffe's novel, "The 
Italian," published in 1797. 

" The White Devil of Venice," in the opinion of Charles 
Lamb, " sets off a bad cause so speciously, and pleads with such 
an innocent boldness, that we seem to see that matchless beauty 
of her face which inspires such gay confidence into her, and are 
ready to expect when she had done her pleadings, that her very 
judges, her accusers, the grave ambassadors who sit as specta- 
tors, and all the court, will rise and make proffer to defend her 
in spite of the utmost conviction of her guilt." 

On the other hand, the Monk is " as strongly drawn a charac- 
ter as ever stalked through the regions of romance, equally de- 
testable for the crimes he has formerly perpetrated and those 
which he is willing to commit ; formidable from his talents and 
energy ; at once a hypocrite and a profligate, unfeeling, unre- 
lenting, and implacable. The romance in which he dominated 
abounds — according to Sir Walter Scott — with " the new and 
powerful machinery afforded by the Popish reHgion, when es- 
tablished in its paramount superiority and thereby [the author] 
had at her disposal monks, spies, dungeons, the mute obedience 
14 
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of the bigot and the dark and domineering spirit of the crafty 
priest." Any such implication on Bothwell is cruel ! 

These references to works of fiction are the more justifi- 
able as there are many facts elicited in them that escape 
historians or are neglected as unimportant ; whereas they 
are the solvents of much that is otherwise either sealed or 
misunderstood.* The great Prussian general, von Moltke, 



* There are two tragedies of the time of Elizabeth, ''Ardenof 
Feversham," 1592, and " The Warning to Fair Women," 1599, which 
seem to have been founded on the results of the connection between 
Maut and Bothwell — pronounced in the Scottish dialect, "Bothel." 
The former is sometimes attributed to Shakespeare. It was translated 
into German by Tieck. A tragedy on the same subject was composed 
by George LUlo, 1693-1739. Arden was a gentleman of Feversham, 
who was murdered by his wife, Alicia, and her paramour, Mosby. In 
" The Warning to Fair Women," a London merchant is murdered in 
like manner as Arden and Darnley, by his wife and her lover. Both- 
well's temptation is exemplified in the lines of Shakespeare's poem, 
" A Lover's Complaint," 

" O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear." — 

one of the many tears shed by Mary over the conduct of the ill-condi- 
tioned and ungrateful Darnley, the more fearful in their effects on 
Bothwell since the latter were augmented by the belief that he had been 
supplanted in his suit and hopes by the successful rival who caused 
them to be shed. Again, in "The Maid's Tragedy," 1619, Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have derived their inspiration from a perusal of the 
famous " Casket Letters," from Mary to Bothwell, in portraying the 
character of Bvadne, " Her naked, unblushing impudence," says Haz- 
litt, "her utter insensibility to any motive but her own pride and incli- 
nation — her heroic superiority to any signs of shame or scruples of con- 
science are well described," 
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declares that poets alone confer abiding fame, and it is very 
likely tliat a more truthful record of Bothwell will survive in 
verse and romance than in works styled history which, as 
a rule, are mere exliibitions of party spirit and prejudice. 
Swinburne, in his "Chastelard" and "Bothwell," is just 
towards the latter and affords a fair idea of his love, rise 
and fall; and White Melville, in his novel, "The Queen's 
Maries," exhibits more evidences of close search for facts 
in connection with the Earl than the majority of historians. 
The same remark holds better in respect to James Grant's 
" Bothwell," and he refers to incidents in James Hepburn's 
early manhood which have been neglected by almost every 
authority, and yet they colored his whole after-life. That 
Bothwell, sent out to France in 1558 by the Queen Kegent, 
fell in love with Mary Stuart before she married the Dau- 
phin, is aUuded to in chronicles of the day, and also that he 
was not the desperate man he afterwards became until 
Darnley made his appearance and crushed for the nonce 
his hopes. 

It is very remarkable that Catherine de Medicis, while 
rejecting the divine truths of revelation, caused seas of blood 
to be shed in the religious struggles she fomented and 
was a firm believer in astrology. The royal sorceress 
one day consulted her favorite seer as to the fate of Mary 
Stuart. Nostradamus answered, "I perceive blood," and 
predicted that the young Queen would be a victim to the 
fatal heritage of her race. When Mary was about sixteen 
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years old, and when as yet she was scarcely betrothed in 
form to the Dauphin, Bothwell, in the course of one of his 
numerous voyages between Scotland and the Continent, 
saw " la Heinette cfEcosse " and fell in love with her. He 
was then about twenty-two years of age, and although any 
suit at that time was hopeless for him, he was always true 
to this love at first sight. After the death of her hus- 
band, Francis, the two noblemen who afterwards success- 
ively became her husbands, visited her in France. Darnley 
was scarcely more than a boy, but Bothwell, already, in 
1660 exhibiting rare ability, had become a man of mark. 
He remained in attendance upon Mary for upwards of four 
months, and she consulted him continually on matters of 
the highest importance and placed implicit reliance in his 
judgment. Agnes Strickland, with whom the Earl is no 
favorite, admits that he undoubtedly possessed literary 
talent and sufficient political importance to merit the 
closest supervision of the English ambassador in France, 
who notified his government that he exhibited qualities of 
the highest order, on which account it behooved his ad- 
versaries to keep a sharp eye upon him [III., 159-60]. He 
had already lost the sight of one eye (the left), but neither 
in a dishonorable manner nor in the course of a piratical 
cruise, as is almost invariably charged. The wound which 
destroyed its vision was received in a personal encounter 
[v. 228. 2] with Cockburn of Ormiston, when, in November, 
1659, he tore the English subsidy from that agent of the 
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Bebel or Confederate Lords. Although the sight was gone, 
the organ was apparently uninjured, and the scar which re- 
mained, so far from being unsightly, was becoming to' the 
martial visage of a born soldier. Miss Strickland, besides 
acknowledging his cultivation and capacity, is likewise 
forced to concede that Bothwell, in his hatred to Romanism, 
was a staunch Reformer, and so determined in his principles 
that, in spite of his ardent love for Mary, the Queen, could 
never induce him to concede the slightest conformity to the 
observances of the creed of which she — except when under 
his influence — was so devoted and zealous a member. 

One of the charges brought against Bothwell, after he 
accompanied Mary back to Scotland, was that he intended 
to slay Murray and carry off Mary and wed her. It is a 
great pity he did not execute this plan, if he in reality enter- 
tained it (see 35-36, and note supra). Was there anything 
surprising in Bothwell' s hatred of Murray, who had been 
and was his life-long bitterest enemy and a cold-blooded vil- 
lain, neither more nor less, in every way, towai-dsman and 
woman, where it served his purposes. If no other proof 
existed of this charge, his treatment of Christian, the 
Countess and unfortunate heiress of Buchan, would establish 
the fact. Having first sought the young lady's hand, he 
stripped her of her large possessions, and when he had im- 
poverished her and enriched himself, he forced her to 
marry his uterine step-brother, far beneath her in rank. 
In this connection it is curious to learn that Murray's 
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brother, another bastard of James V. , John, Prior of Col- 
dingham, married Bothwell's sister, and Both well himself, 
after Darnley's public marriage, married Jane Gordon, 
daughter of the Eoman Catholic Earl of Huntly, whom he, 
as a Protestant, assisted Murray to ruin when the latter 
was the Prime Minister of Mary. The political vagaries 
of this period are utterly incomprehensible. Diabolical is 
almost too polite a term to apply to them. They present 
no redeeming aspect. 

Whatever apparent or real temporary animosity Mai-y at 
any period displayed towards Bothwell was entirely due to 
the influence of Murray, which was succeeded by the inexpli- 
cable ascendancy of Kizzio ; that was especially due to the 
fact that he was a secret agent of the Jesuits and the Pope. 
He it was engineered the courtship of the papist, Darnley, 
who made his appearance at a time when Bothwell was 
under a cloud, through the machinations of Murray and his 
own tendency to frolic. Those prejudiced against Both- 
well conceal that Murray wanted to poison him. 

Napoleon remarked, on the way to Marengo, that if he 
was killed at that time, his career, brilliant as it had been, 
would not fill ten pages of history. The whole story of 
the gradual conquest and dominion of the Saxons in Eng- 
land is confined in ordinary histories to about as many 
pages as it occupied centuries. The same remarks apply 
to the narrative of a great many historical phases, but not 
to the case of Mary Stuart. The most important portion 
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of lier career fills only a little over two years ; yet it lias 
been the subject of hundreds of volumes, and has enlisted 
the pens of some of the ablest writers in every language. 
Why ? Not for the reason that most people suppose ; but be- 
cause she was an agency to throw down the past, control the 
present and assist in erecting the future. She was the socket- 
joint on which turned the fate of the Reformation in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Yes, and thus in many respects, upon her and 
Bothwell, pivoted the impulse, if not all the future of Anglo- 
Saxondom — which completes the whole of — humanity. 

The fact that portentous events did hinge upon her in- 
volves inevitably the close consideration of Bothwell. 

If Mary was the first, Bothwell was the second great 
quantity in the equation of the times, and their intimate 
connection lasted, clearly visible, but a little over a year ; 
recognizably but little over two years, although percejjt- 
ibly to close observation for a much longer period. As the 
crisis of the fortunes of Mary and of Scotland occurred 
within the two years of the intimate relations of Mary 
with Bothwell, this it is makes him so important a factor in 
the effects developing therefrom, which were gradually felt 
in ever-increasing circumference, until it may be said that, 
like the circle in the water, cited as a parallel by Shaks- 
peare, the ripple set in motion by the loves of Mary and 
Bothwell have broken and to-day break, according to 
times, places, and circumstances — upon the horizon, 
nearer or farther, of human development. 
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Raumer — as quoted— justly observed that there are fated 
individuals — using the word fated in an unhappy sense — 
and fated families. This remark might be extended to 
embrace fated nations and fated races. Mary Stuart's life 
was one tissue of mistakes. These errors were neither her 
fault nor her crime. JEvery huTnan being is a product, and 
the elements which entered into her creation produced 
effects such as must inevitably result from an amalgama- 
tion like to theirs in any power, so to speak, exerting the 
influence of a sovereign, as pertinently observed by the au 
thor of "The Modern Hagar " on the death of a child im- 
mediately after its birth>, "A chain of evil that might have 
warped souls for a century — unto the third and fourth 
generation — was broken in the welding." 

Bothwell was a much nobler product than Mary. His 
antecedents were better. The Hepburns were greater men 
in their sphere than the Stuarts in theirs, although the lat- 
ter occupied a higher one, a throne. Mary's race or com- 
ponents were bad on both sides and in every direction. \ 
This was clearly demonstrated in the author's "Study," 
' ' Mary, Queen of Scots. ' ' Bothwell' s father was a wild slip, 
"a gay Lothario," but not worse than his compeers. His 
grandfather was a grand character. The record of his 
mother, Agnes Sinclair, "a virtuous lady of the highest 
rank" (A. S. — Y. 229, 1) is unstained. She was divorced by 
a self-seeking husband, planning for a higher, but not a bet- 
ter mate, the Queen- Dowager -Eegent, Mary of Lorraine. 
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Agnes lived a good wife ever, an affectionate mother, care- 
ful of the interests of her only son, and died, leaving all she 
possessed to his illegitimate son (Schiern, 4-53.). His 
legitimate daughter by Queen Mary disappeared, of her 
all certain traces; — as has been shown — have been lost. 

Agnes Strickland (Q. of S. — V. 316) commenting on this 
birth uses very unsatisfactory language, ' ' There is no sub- 
stantial reason to believe, * * * tj^at 
Mary ever gave birth to any other child " than James YI. 
" Substantial !" What does she mean by this? She can- 
not disprove it, and equally credible witnesses affirm it. 
Throckmorton mentions her pregnancy as admitted by her- 
self. Miss Strickland (lY. 53) mentions her ' ' painful and 
dangerous illness" at Lochleven, "exactly nine months 
from the period," Bothwell is charged to have forced her 
jn Dunbar Castle, and the good and virtuous Castlenau and 
Le Laboureur, Counsellor and Almoner to the King of 
France, attest the existence, fate and demise of a daughter. 
All the evidence against the birth of this unhappy child is ne- 
gative ; all the proof in favor of it is positive. In a court of 
justice which of these pleadings would prevail? Throck- 
morton had no interest in misrepresenting Mary's admis- 
sion of her pregnancy. Miss Strickland, a panegyrist and 
partial advocate, concedes the painful illness at the natural 
epoch, and also eulogises Castlenau as honest, who, the 
latter, furnishes us with the evidence of the birth. Where 
bigotry and prejudice and interest combine to deny a fact 
15 
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which disinterested records confirm, whoever douhts the 
latter ranks himself with the former, who belong to the 
class who "neither will \hej be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead." 

God bless the good mothers : like Bothwell's, Agnes 
Sinclair, whoever is blessed with such is blessed indeed ! 

In many respects Bothwell was an eminent man. He 
was a brave soldier and a capable leader. The French 
ambassador, du Croc, a veteran, admired his dispositions 
for the last battle he set in array. He was a statesman, 
indeed, for his times, and as a politician he would have 
ranked with the highest if he had been less honest. He 
was a patriot in the best sense of the word, devoid of 
hypocrisy and a believer in the religion, or rather creed, 
he had chosen without affectation or cant. As a subordi- 
nate he was an extraordinary example of fidelity amid 
almost universal faithlessness. His was a lovable nature, 
and powerful in inspiring a corresponding passion. 

"I held the Queen in no caj)tivity [at Dunbar], hut I 
loved and honored her with such humility as she deserved, ' ' 
are the words of Bothwell, when with years and captivity 
he had time for reflection and had no reason to misrepre- 
sent the slightest fact. 

It is curious how much can be proved through the self- 
contradicting testimony of his traducers. Their evidence de- 
monstrates the falsehood of Buchanan's inconsistent un- 
truths and Brantome's prejudiced Gallic misrepresentation. 
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When, in 1563, Bothwell, like Harold, the great son of God- 
win, was driven to an inimical shore by a tempest — in the 
same manner as the grand Saxon had been — he was nnjustly 
seized and unrighteously imprisoned by the mean Eliza- 
beth^ Just like Bothwell, the subseqiient victor of Stam- 
ford Bridge and the victim of Sanguelac was dishonorably 
trepanned by William the Conqueror. Mary Stuart exer- 
cised efficient influence for the man she loved ; Edward 
• the Confessor had not or did not exert any in favor of the 
Thegn, in whom he trusted implicitly, even while he did 
not feel for him any aifection. At this time the English 
agent, Randal, or Randolph, who especially had occasioned 
Bothwell' s detention, writes to Cecil, dated Edinburgh, 
3d June, 1563 "I beseech your grace, send him where 
you will, only not to Dover Castle, not so much for fear 
of my aged mother, but my sister is young and has many 
daughters." Now does it stand to reason that a man, stig- 
matized by Buchanan as resembling ' ' an ape in fine 
clothes," and by Brantome as "the ugliest and awkward- 
est man ever seen," could have been dangerous among 
women of rank ? A second Englishman — another of the 
accredited meddlers in Scottish aifairs, who was particu- 
larly hostile to Bothwell — Sir William Drury, writing to 
Cecil, charges the Earl with "inordinateness toward wo- 
men." When illicit connections occur between cultivated 
men and women in the higher ranks of society, as a rule, 
(the man is not the seducer, but the seduced. To this rule 
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there are exceptions ; but in this case, as in all others, the 
exceptions prove the rule. Kespectable people, so styled, 
condemn the man because it is the fashion to do so and 
suits the purposes of moralists. Again, mannerism is very 
frequently mistaken for immorality, and the refinement of 
courtesy — sometimes styled gallantry — for absolute vice. 
The judgment of this world is almost always fallacious. 
The proverb, " there is no smoke without fire," is about 
as true in its general application as many of the compre- 
hensive adages which will not bear critical investigation. 
There may be a huge column of smoke with a very little 
fire, and a fearful conflagration with hardly any visible 
smoke. Kindle a small fire, and heap damp combustibles 
upon it without preventing the circulation of air, and it 
will send up a veritable pillar of smoke which can be seen 
for miles. Haul together hundreds of loads of dry brush, 
apply the torch to windward, and in a few minutes a con- 
flagration will ensue which will snap out tongues of flame 
laterally that make it perilous to stand in the vicinity, and 
shoot up a pillar of fire that often rivals in altitude the or- 
dinary evolutions of smoke. The author has burned huge 
piles of damp leaves and vegetable matter, and also thou- 
sands of loads of brush, green and dry, in clearing up ex- 
tensive woodlands throughout a period of forty years, and 
knows these parallels to be correct and these facts to be 
true. Identical deductions hold good with regard to the 
passions of individuals. The same decision in the Court 
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of Love will not apply with justice to scarcely any two 
cases brought before it. 

" The mind hath a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one ; 
Yet the life of a whole life dies 
When love is done." 

But, to cease from rnoralizing at large, and to return to 
the immediate consideration of Bothwell. Let us see what 
unprejudiced gentlemen wrote about him at the age of 
twenty-eight to thirty. 

At the same time while Randolph was persecuting Both- 
well so bitterly, one of the young Earl's keepers in Eng- 
land, Sir Henry Percy, recommended him to Cecil, with 
the testimony that " he is very wise, and not the man he 
was reported to be." "His behavior has been courteous 
and honorable, keeping his promise. " ( " Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign Series," 1563, p. 129 ; 1664-6, p. 83. Sir 
John Forster also writes at that time to Cecil, that Both- 
well, ' ' all time of his abode here, behaved himself as to 
him appertained." ("Calendar of State Papers, Foreign 
Series," 1664-5, p. 75.) 

It is a strong point in his favor — ^however the over- vir- 
tuous may desire to reject the evidence — his mistresses, ■ 
even after the more intimate tie had been, severed, con- 
tinued to the last most faithful and active instruments for 
the advancement of his fortunes. 

It is, indeed, very interesting to discover how women. 
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once in love with Bothwell, never lost their interest in 
him, and absolutely, contrary to the rule in such cases, be- 
came his most faithful agents in furthering his plans. For 
instance, if there is any truth in the private records of the 
times, Lady Reres, one of his intimates, was his most 
effectual ally in bringing him and Queen Mary together. 
She was the daughter of the Earl of Angus, and cousin of 
the Earl of Morton. Her sister, Margaret Douglas, known 
as Lady Buccleuch, wife of Sir Walter Scott, of Buccleuch 
(according to Froude, IX., T (2), see Scheirn, 53 (3 and 4), 
54 (2), 55 (1) ), was another of the many cliere amies of the 
Earl, and also influential between the Queen and him, so 
much so, indeed, that she was accused of accomplishing her 
purposes by witchcraft, a charge which, by-the-bye, was 
likewise brought against the Earl, and urged vindictively 
against him by Buchanan, the Scotch ambassador to 
Frederick 11. of Denmark, when Bothwell's extradition 
was the subject of so much negotiation and pressure by the 
Regency of Scotland and the Government of England. 

It is still more curious to observe how every writer, even 
those the most abandoned to their Scottish Mariolatry, 
when conscience and circumstances compel them to admit 
the merits of Bothwell, fall back on the scurrilous Bu- 
chanan, " the prince of literary prostitutes," to neutralize 
their unwilling praise Math his calumnies, or else refer to an 
inimical witness, Brantome, who it is not certain (Burton, 
IV., 174, and others), ever saw Bothwell with his own eyes. 
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" James Hepburne, Earl of Bothwell, though some of the 
leading features of his character had hardly shown, themselves 
at the period of which we speak [1561, when Mary returned to 
Scotland], merits, nevertheless, from the part he subsequently 
acted, especial notice at present. He had succeeded his father 
in his titles and estates in the year J.55fi,_ when he was five or 
six and twenty years of age. [This is a gross error ; he was 
only nineteen or twenty. He was born in 1536 or 1537, 
and only nineteen or twenty at the time referred to, and 
but fifty when he died.] He enjoyed not only large estates, 
but the hereditary offices of Lord High Admiral of Scot- 
land, Sheriff of Berwick, Haddington and Edinburgh, and 
Baillie of Lauderdale. With the exception of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, he was the most powerful nobleman in the 
Southern districts of Scotland. Soon after coming to his 
titles he began to take an active share in public business. In 
addition to his other offices, he was appointed the Queen's Lieu- 
tenant on the Borders, and Keeper of Hermitage Castle, by the 
Queen Regent, to whom he always remained faithful, in oppo- 
sition to the Lord James [Murray], and what was then termed 
the English faction. He went over to France on the death of 
Francis II., to pay his duty to Mary, and on his return to Scot- 
land was by her intrusted with the discharge of an important 
comm,ission regarding the government. Though all former dif- 
ferences-were now supposed to have been forgotten, there was 
not, nor did there ever exist, a very cordial agreement between 
the Earls of Murray and Bothwell. They were both about the 
same age, but their dispositions were very different. Murray 
was self-possessed, full of foresight, prudent and wary. Both- 
well was bold, reckless and extravagant. His youth had been 
devoted to every species of dissipation ; arid even in manhood 
he seemed more intent on pleasure than on business. This was 
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a sort of life which Murray despised, and perhaps he calculated 
that Bothwell would never aim at any other. But, though 
guided by no steady principles, and devoted to licentiousness, 
Bothwell was, nevertheless, not the mere man of pleasure. He 
was all his life celebrated for daring and lawless exploits, and 
vanity or passion were motives whose force he was never able 
to resist. Unlike Murray, who, when he had an end in view, 
made his advances toward it as cautiously as an Indian hunter, 
Bothwell dashed right through, as careless of the means by 
which he was to accomplish his object as of the consequences 
that were to ensue. Sis manner was of that franh, open, and 
uncalculating kind, which frequently catches a superficial ob- 
server. They who did not study him more closely were apt to 
imagine that he was merely a blustering, good-natured, vio- 
lent, headstrong man, whose manners must inevitably have de- 
generated into vulgarity, had he not been nobly born and ac- 
customed to the society of his peers. But much more serious 
conclusions might have been drawn [as in regard to Julius 
Caesar] by those who had penetration enough to see under the 
dark cloak of dissoluteness in which he wrapped himself and his 
designs." 

Bell, perhaps, sought .to do Bothwell justice, but his de- 
sire to clear his heroine, Mary, would not permit him to 
do so. To tell the truth, Bothwell stands erect and promi- 
nent in his better qualities among his contemporaries! He 
resembles a grand, polished and ornamented shaft, which 
has retained its perpendicular amid similar erections, its 
fellows of even date, which, shaken by a moral and politi- 
cal earthquake, if not thrown down, lean in one direc- 
tion or another, or lie prostrate in the mire of their meaner 
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characteristics, or half hidden amid the rank and dank 
growth of their vices and their crimes. He was certainly 
more honest and more bold than his only real rival in 
power and influence, the sly, self-seeking Murray, the pet 
of the clergy. Besides this Stuart, there is no other Scot- 
tish nobleman who deserves to be named in the same 
breath with Bothwell. 

Agnes Strickland, who is positively wicked at times in 
her vituperation and misrepresentation of Bothwell, is, 
nevertheless, compelled to make admissions in his favor, 
which neutralize volumes of abuse. She says (I., 139-140), 
" Covetousness was not his besetting sin," and that he 
' ' had refused to enrich himself with English bribes when 
deprived of all his living in Scotland." Of what other 
Scottish noble but he could the same be said ? What does 
this mean ? He was unalterably true in good or evil estate 
to his sovereign, his government and his country. ' ' How- 
ever deserving of censure, he had resisted every tempta- 
tion either to act as the secret service man of England or to 
trouble Mary's government by raising a revolt against her 
in [his own territories] Liddesdale, during his imprisonment 
at Berwick, which he might well have done ; his forbear- 
ance was deservedly appreciated by his sovereign." {Ihid 

229. ) "As LONG AS HE [Bothwcll] REMAINED FAITHFUL TO 

HIS DUTY, SHE [Mary] was safe." (1566, Ihid 351.) To 
impugn his complete intrepidity is to descend to the mean- 
est vilification, of the lowest. If he had not been consum- 
16 
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mately brave and expert in the management of arms, why 
was he always ready to venture his person in the field ? 
and if he was simply a braggart, why did the men he chal- 
lenged always shirk or refuse, or slink out of the encoun- 
ter, as did the miserable Morton, at Carberry Hill? The 
atrocious abuse of Bothwell does not hang together. It 
would contradict, or stultify itself if prejudice had not pet- 
rified itself into something iri soluble to proof and reason. 
In 1665, amid her 18,000 men, ^^ of Loyal friends, the 
Queen cauld really coimt on none hut Bothwell, young 
Athol, and perhaps Huntly, the rest were as like to turn 
against her as to stamd Try her.'''' (Froude, VIII., 213-14). 
This makes Mary's conduct at Carberry Hill utterly beyond 
the grasp of common sense. In allowing herself to be 
separated from Bothwell she abandoned everything trust- 
worthy. It was sheer insanity. 
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Ernesto, — '' 'T ih true 

He thither came a private Gentleman, 
But young and brave, and of a Family 
Ancient and Noble as the Empire holds. 
The Honours he has gained are justly his ; 
He purchas'd them in War ; thrice has he led 
An Army 'gainst the Rebels, and as often 
Return'd with Victory ; the world has not 
A truer Soldier, or a better Subject." 

Otway's Tragedy^ ^^ The Orphan.'^ 

— " Ha ! not love her ! 
Witness, ye heavens, if e'er was love like mine ! 
Witness, ye hours, that saw my joys and pains ! 
My joys and pains that were for her alone. 
When I stood wondVing at her awful beauties, 
Gaz'd on her eyes, or languish'd on Ker lips, 
Did she e'er joy, but I was all in raptures, 
Or ever grieve, but I was all in tears?" 
Richard Barford's Tragedy^ ^''Virgin Qneen^' 1729. 

" Love, like a wren upon the eagle's wing. 
Shall perch superior on Ambition's plume, 
And mock the lordly passion in its flight." 

James Darcy's Tragedy^ '"''Love and Ambition.''' 1732. 

HE difficulties of presenting a concise and, 
withal, a clear statement of facts, w^ere 
admitted by the celebrated Pascal, mas- 
ter of his language, as he remarks at the 
end of Letter XYI. of his famous '^Pro- 
vincials." "I have made this disserta- 
tion longer because I did not have time 
nor leisv/re to make it shorter.'''' In any event could he 

have made it more concise without obscuring its clearness. 

123 
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Terence, 1900 years before, said, "There maybe too 
much, even of a good thing." The human brain is very 
much like the human stomach. Good writing and good 
health depend very much on the digestive and assimilative 
powers of these organs. To receive facts or food and so digest 
either that the one will turn what it has taken in into ex- 
cellent writing, or the other into perfectly healthy blood, 
is what few mortal brains or stomachs are capable of doing. 
These remarks are particularly pertinent to the considera- 
tion of the case of Bothwell and his times ; and the results 
of a careful analysis will prove most conclusively the 
truth of Shakespeare's idea, that "pleasant vices become 
scourges." James the Fifth, the "King of the Com- 
mons," was very common or indiscriminate in his loves. 
Among his illegitimate children, the best known is James, 
the Prior of St. Andrews, better known as the Earl of 
Moray, or Murray. As a physiognomist remarks, after 
studying his portrait, " His face gives him away," i. e., 
reveals his character. 

It abounds with traits that deceive the multitude of ordi- 
nary observers, and disgusts the few who possess the gifts 
of insight and reflection. In spite of his seniority of birth, 
his bar-sinister precluded any right to the throne of his 
father. Notwithstanding, that was the objective of his 
life, and to its attainment he was willing to sacrifice every- 
thing which honest men esteem. Gratitude and rectitude 
were qualities of which he knew not the signification. 
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Mary Stuart, Ms father's legal heiress and his sister, who 
should have been the object of his sleepless care and ten- 
derest solicitude, was the victim of his unceasing machina- 
tions and ci'iminal attempts. 

From the first, Bothwell's loyalty of service and affection 
aroused Murray's utterly selfish enmity. After getting 
rid of this fearless obstacle to his plans for a time — as 
he hoped for all time — the soul-less Murray transferred 
his hatred to Darnley, when the latter became betrothed 
to Mary. The papist creed of the royal pair made Murray 
and Knox coadjutors in every attempt to weaken or over- 
throw their authority. Knox, however worthy of respect 
as the prime moral agent in securing the triumph of the 
Keformation in Scotland, was full of defects as an indi- 
vidual. To him " the end justified the means ;" and, while 
wide awake and eloquent as to the vices of Mary, he was 
often blind to the iniquities of his associates. He even 
winked at murder if it advanced his cause, as in the case of 
Kizzio. And yet, to his credit be it said, that Knox, in 
his own "work" [writings], Bothwell is "never men- 
tioned without a certain unmistakeable sympathy" (Schiern 
183). Murray was always a traitor at heart. After 
Mary's marriage with Darnley was an accomplished fact, 
Murray's treason \g. pwrpose became so in deed. The only 
Scottish nobleman who was capable of checkmating Murray 
was Bothwell. He had been driven from the country at the 
instigation of Murray. Nothing but Bothwell's loyalty. 
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ability and courage were equal to save the Queen from 
"the Bastard." Both well was summoned home, and with 
James Hepburn, at the head of her forces, Mary was soon 
and easily able to chase out Murray and his brother rebels. 
The brief campaign by which she triumphed under Both- 
well' s leadership is known in Scottish history as the ' ' Run- 
about-raid," because, as soon as Murray and his associ- 
ates settled down in any position which they deemed de- 
fensible, Bothwell ran them out of it, and finally out of 
the country. 

Mary's weakness in continually condoning treason, her 
folly in forgiving unrepentant enemies, was only equaled 
bj her strength of will for the gratification of her passion- 
ate nature, as was manifested by her sudden self-abandon- 
ment to Darnley's superficial attractions and almost as 
sudden a revulsion of feeling in favor of Bothwell. 

With an obtuseness to her best interests, she pardoned 
where she should have executed, and the recipients of her 
highest bounty proceeded to inaugurate another League or 
Bond, ostensibly to get rid of Rizzio, who was the power 
behind the throne, but in reality to sweep away from the 
path of Murray and his faction, not only the favorite, and 
the husband, Darnley, but the Queen and the child in her 
bosom. Their removal would have left the throne vacant 
for Murray. Darnley, silly fool, dupe and tool, lent him- 
- self to the designs of his deadly enemy. Rizzio was mur- 
dered 9th March, 1566 ; how is well known. But the 
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Queen, who, as Froude (IX., 158) remarks, "had hap- 
pily a tough, healthy nature," survived a scene and shock 
which would have destroyed most women in her condition. 
Bothwell was to have been included in the massacre. He 
escaped to frustrate the success of the plan. Darnley, a 
traitor to his consort and his sovereign, in order to rehabil- 
itate himself with her, betrayed in turn his associates, of 
whom he had been the instrument, and of whom he was 
to be the victim. Mary's want of common sense through- 
out all this is as remarkable as her self-will. 

She had sacrificed friends and supporters to enrich Mur- 
ray and his supporters by confiscations and grants of 
crown lands. By the latter she had impoverished the 
Throne. By the law of Scotland these acts of foUy could 
be remedied, provided they were revoked before she had 
attained her twenty-fifth year, a term near at hand in 1567. 
Darnley, aware of this, could find his revenge by influenc- 
ing the Queen to such a course against Murray, Morton, 
and their " Bonded" associates. It was well known that 
Bothwell was desperately in love with the Queen, and 
that her passion for him was equally violent. With a 
fiendish astuteness these nominal reformers in religion 
and politics entered into another bond, under the leader- 
ship of Murray, to get rid of Darnley, ostensibly for the 
benefit of Bothwell, and in reality solely for the advantage 
of themselves. 

Bothwell, carried Away by his "overpowering love" for 
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the woman, althougli a patriot and an honest man in 
every other respect, yielded to the temptation, and in in- 
tent, hut not in deed, became a partner in an iniquity by 
which Darnley perished, just eleven months after Darnley, 
in conjunction with his own after-murderers, had assassin- 
ated his best friend, Eizzio. Darnley did not lose his life 
through anything that Bothwell did, but by the hands of 
the straggler, the Scottish Thug, Sir Archibald Douglas, 
the cousin of Morton, the Alter Ego in sin of the arch 
sinner Murray. The last felt that he was now on the 
threshold of siiccess. By inflaming the public mind with 
the idea that Mary and her paramour were associates in 
the murder of her husband, he assured himself, if a mar- 
riage between the lovers could be accomplished, both 
might be crushed under the load of obloquy which would 
be aroused against them. Murray led off in the deAdlish 
design. He was the first to sign the Ainslie Supper Bond, 
which urged the Queen to marry Bothwell, and pledged 
the fortunes and fidelity of those who signed the Bond to 
defend and support the Queen and her third husband, 
James Hepburn. The ink was scarcely dry on the Bond 
before the human devils who subscribed it secretly entered 
into another to sacrifice Bothwell and the Queen. / Fate 
was their friend, and Mary, with a folly as incomprehen- 
sible as inconsistent, threw away the game, allowed Both- 
well to be driven from her side, gave herself up to her 
enemies, and became first a prisoner, and then a fugitive. 
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Murray had triumphed. Mary's son, heir to the throne, 
being an infant, Murray became Eegent — was virtually 
King. For two short years he enjoyed the fruits of his 
life-long treachery. Then Ate stepped in, and through 
an agent as vile in his ingratitude to Murray as the latter 
had been to Mary, slew Murray ; and one by one, within 
a very few years, each one of his associates in crime per- 
ished by the bullet, by poison, by the axe, by the halter, 
or by some other sudden violence, artificial or natural. 
Then, out of the revolting putrescence of folly, passion, 
sin and crime, grew up, flowered, and fruited the success of 
Reform, and the Union of Three Crowns, the sovereignty 
of the British Islands, in the son of Mary. 

It seems to be the endeavor of every one who has writ- 
ten respecting the closer relations of Mary and Bothwell, 
to prove that their season of love — even if they admit their 
love was mutual — was of very brief duration ; with strange 
phases, at most comprised within two years.,. How long 
Mary took a warm interest in him is not so susceptible 
of proof ; but that Bothwell was in love with her as early 
as 1558, when he went to France in connection with her 
betrothal to the Dauphin, is admitted by more than one 
writer, either as a fact or as a surmise. "Whether he saw 
her again until he encountered her at Joinville, in 1560, is 
not so certain. In that year he was sent over by her 
mother, the Queen-Dowager-Eegent, on an important poli- 
tical mission, and remained four months in close commun- 
is 
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ion with Mary, enjoying her fullest confidence and consulted 
daily by her on many questions of vital consequence 
connected with her present and future. That she acted 
on his advice, and that his counsels were most wise, 
is undeniable. She learned to appreciate the literary 
and political capacity of which she had ample proof, 
and the trust that she acquired in his mental supe- 
riority was afterwards fortified by the experience she 
had reason to regard with gratitude in consequence of 
his invariable trustworthiness in arms and in council, his 
loyalty and his heroism. 

When Bothwell first enjoyed her society he was only 
eighteen years of age, although already showing the abil- 
ity of riper age, and in 1560 he was not over twenty-four, 
in the full possession of acknowledged virile beauty and 
manly courage. In truth, as soon as his father died, in 1556, 
he evinced ' ' The spirit of a youth that means to be of note. ' ' 

It is also certain that BothM^ell returned to Scotland 
with her, but whether or not in the same vessel is no- 
where stated. He may have been in the ship with the 
Earl of Eglintoun, which was stopped by the English ves- 
sels-of-war. If he was afterwards or at any time under a 
cloud for a shorter or longer period in his own country 
or in exile, the disfavor was not due to himself, but to the 
malice of the wicked Murray, who was implacable in regard 
to every one whom he deemed an obstacle to his greed 
and to his ambition. Doubtless Bothwell' s habits may have 
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offended Mary from time to time ; not his vices, for to such 
she had been accustomed during her sojourn in France, but 
to the manner in which he gave way to his indulgence. 

Mary's relations with Bothwell must have been more 
or less intimate, because her favorite brother. Lord John 
Stuart, Prior of Coldingham, married Bothwell' s only 
sister, Jane Hepburn, 11th January, 1561-2. The nup- 
tials "were celebrated with great splendor at Crichton 
Castle. The fetes were prolonged for three days, during 
which time Mary, matronized by his Mddowed mother, was 
Bothwell' s guest. The family connection established be- 
tween them by that marriage placed them on more famil- 
iar terms than might otherwise have been the case. What 
more natural, if Bothwell had been a man likely to please 
the Queen, then a widow, than that courtship should have 
been commenced between them on an occasion so auspi- 
cious for love-making as a festive Scottish M'edding in a 
lonely castle at Yule-tide, when all was mirth and social 
joy, and regal cares forgotten for a season ? What objec- 
tion could have been urged against her contracting matri- 
mony with him at that time ? Bothwell was one of the 
great territorialists. Hereditary Lord Admiral, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Borders, a valiant soldier, and a Protestant. 
John Knox himself would have been willing to pronounce 
the bridal benediction of his feudal chief and the blooming 
Queen, in the hope that she would accompany her anti- 
Popish bridegroom to the preaching, learn from his stern 
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lessons the monstrousness of female domination, and sub- 
mit the sceptre and the sword of empire to a king-matri- 
monial of the Reformed faith."* 

The only issue of this marriage of John Stuart and Jane 
Hephurn was a son, Francis, who stood in an equal degree 
of relationship to Mary and to Bothwell, being the nephew 
of both, thus forming an additional strong connecting link 
between them. Lord John died in 1563, three years be- 
fore Mary and Bothwell were drawn most closely together, 
and Mary always cherished a great affection for the little 
boy to whom she had given the name of her first husband, 
Francis. This son was a real Hepburn, and turned out a 
wild slip, and by his wayward boldness showed that his 
Uncle James lived over again in his sister's child, who was 
devoid of fear and full of wild enterprise, f 

Whatever may have been the feelings of Mary toward 
Bothwell, their course was turned aside by the appearance 



* Here let it be observed that it is very questionable if Mary would 
have conceded full royal rights to any one, or, if she did so, submit to 
a co-equal exercise of sovereignty by a consort. Perhaps the key to 
much of her enigmatical conduct is the fact that, as soon as she felt her 
neck within a bow of the matrimonial yoke, her whole powers were ex- 
erted to relieve herself of the constriction and control. Moreover, this 
may explain her strange conduct at times, particularly after her mar- 
riage with Bothwell, arising from a mere struggle for mastery. As 
long as the relative positions of lover and sweetheart were maintained, 
it was a sliding scale, dependent solely on feeling. Marriage brought 
in a new quantity, and instead of two positive poles, mutually attract- 
ive, there were now a positive and a negative, repellant. 

f " John Stuart had already died at Inverness about the close of 1563. 
His widow entered, in the year 1566, into a second marriage with John 
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ofDarnley. This " beardless Adonis" captured her fancy, 
and Bothwell for a short time was "out in the cold." 



Sinclair, of Caithness, and after the death of the latter, in 1573, into a 
third, with Archibald Douglas, a relative of the Earl of Morton. Both- 
well's sister, during her first brief union to John Stuart, bore a son, 
Francis Stuart, to whom Mary became godmother, and of whom his 
maternal uncle [James, Earl of Bothwell] at a late period assumed the 
oflBce of guardian. Named, as it would seem, after Mary's first hus- 
band, and by his father's early death specially commended to her care, 
Francis Stuart received even in his childhood, while the Queen was 
stiU at the head of the Government of Scotland, many proofs of her 
kindness, and was afterwards, in a testament made at Sheffield during 
her imprisonment, recommended, as her brother's son and her own 
godson, to the favorable regard of James VI., particularly In order that 
he might succeed to the Bothwell estates [those of her third husband]. 
James VI. consequently considered Francis Stuart as his cousin, and, 
although belonging to an illegitimate branch of the family, created him, 
in 1581, Earl of Bothwell and Lord High Admiral of Scotland, having 
at the same time made over to him all the rest of his uncle's long-for- 
feited possessions and oflSces. His character was, notwithstanding, 
too much like that of his uncle [James], and his political life was also 
as stormy as his. However ungrateful the new Earl of Bothwell after- 
wards showed himself towards James VI., he never in the least forgot 
the kindness with which Mary had followed him from his cradle. He 
told James VI to Ms face that if he submitted to Elizabeth'' s prosecution 
against his imprisoned mother, he deserved to be hanged ; and when the 
tidings of her execution reached Scotland, he exclaimed that a coat of 
mail was now the only mourning he should wear, and put forth all his 
efforts to set on foot a hostile attack upon England. Seven years after- 
wards he was obliged to seek refuge in the wild highlands of the North, 
and subsequently to betake himself to the Orkneys, whence he at length 
continued his flight over the Shetland Isles to France. In 1600, the 
French Government compelled him to withdraw into Spain, whence he 
betook himself to Naples, and there, after he had gone over to Roman- 
ism, he ended his life in the year 1613, having, it is alleged, died of grief 
at the death, by accident, of the eldest son of James VI., Prince Henry 
Frederick." " Schiern's Bothwell," appendix (Not? B. to P. 57), 407-'8. 
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Handfasted to Darnley early in April, she was married 
to him 29th July of the same year, 1565. Before the pub- 
lic ceremony she gave tokens of regret at her precipitate 
choice of a yoke-fellow. 

The consideration now reaches a point which has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion. After the marriage with 
Darnley, Bothwell had been recalled, as the only man 
who could support the Queen against the bastard Murray. 
Why did Mary promote his marriage with Jane Gordon 
if she hated Darnley so desperately and loved Bothwell so 
dearly ? The English minister wrote home, 18th Febru- 
ary, 1566, "I know now for certain that this Queen re- 
penteth her marriage [with Darnley],* and she hateth him 
and all his kin." Burton (lY., 139) answers every objec- 
tion in two short sentences : 

" The interest taken by Queen Mary in this marriage has 
been pitted against the many presumptions that her heart then 
belonged to Bothwell. But experience in poor human nature 
teaches us that people, terrified by the pressure of temptation, 
do sometimes set up barriers against it, which they afterward 
make frantic efforts to get over." 



*Feuillet, in his '■'■Histoire d^une Parisienne," has some perti- 
nent observations on a similar antagonism between man and wife. 
" This man [Darnley], constituted solely of physical energy, 
had held his own against the anxieties by which he had been se- 
cretly tortured for weeks. His moral foi-ce had weakened un- 
der the astonishment, under the prolonged impression of that 
sombre hatred, that premeditated, astute, implacable vengeance 
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Whatever barrier Mary was tlius erecting against lier- 
self, and however impassable she considered it to be, Both- 
well had already planned the way to break it or sweep 
it away. His project was the reestablishment of a Eo- 
man Catholic Court, invested with the power to pronounce 
divorces, especially where such were sought on a plea 



of which he felt that he was to be the victim. Habituated to 
treating women as children and playthings, ]ie was stupefied 
and even terrified at having encountered, all at once, in one of 
these frail and despised beings, a profundity of perception and 
a force of will against which all his personal forces, physical 
vigor, fortune, social position, conjugal authority, were impo- 
tent and of no account whatever." 

" The conclusion of the matter is this : in the moral order of 
things monsters are not pi-oduced. God does not create them, 
and [Mary] the angel, by her husband's brutality, was trans- 
formed into a monster." As a bystander observed, " I see 
something in the pupil of her eye which would not greatly 
please me were I her husband." 

" Her (Mary's) education was essentially that of the French 
Court, and it affords a general solution of some of the moral 
difficulties connected with her career to collect from the sad 
history of the times the principles she must have then imbibed." 
" Appleton's Picturesque Cylopsedia of Biography." 

" The first Stuart on the English throne [James VI. of Scot- 
land and I. of England] was a true son of the (mean and cow- 
ardly Darnley and of the intellectual but) vicious beauty, the 
mother, Mary, Queen of Scots. He (James) was a hard, cruel, 
weak, degraded creature." "^ perished kernel." — Ewall's 
"Stories from State Papers," 11-71. 
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whicli the Papists never failed to adjudge sufficient to un- 
tie the marriage knot. Upon the advice of Both well, 
Mary reconstituted this Court, and, when the time came 
that a divorce was desirable, Mary did all in her power to 
bring the matter before this tribunal and hasten • the pro- 
ceedings which set Bothwell free to marry her. All par- 
ties interested then concurred in using every means to 
remove all obstacles to the union of Mary and Bothwell, and 
the Protestant and Papist authorities ran a race, neck and 
neck, to legalize the divorce, without which Mary could not 
have married Bothwell, 15 May, 1667. It is utterly ridicu- 
lous to attempt to explain away the patent fact that;' without 
Mary was willing, and all parties agreeable, the marriage 
between the Queen and the Earl could not have been ac- 
complished. Mary's champions and defenders may shout 
themselves hoarse without weakening in the slightest de- 
gree Hume's consummate argument, that until her friends 
can show that Mary did not marry Bothwell, they had 
brought forward nothing to exonerate her. As to the 
question, how early Mary entered into those intimate re- 
lations with Bothwell — which not even her passionate affec- 
tion for him can excuse, in a strictly moral light — is not so 
clear, nor is this so important if the fact can be shown that 
they did exist for some time before the death of Darnley. 
That they did as early as the summer of 155B-JS attested 
by her own h.ajid, in one of the famous Sonnets addressed 
to Bothwell by her after he had such a narrow escape 
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from death on the 6th of October, 1556. After this Mary 
seemed determined to aid him to the fullest extent of her 
ability in hastening the crisis. Then and thence resulted 
the death of Darnley, the divorce of Bothwell from his 
wife, Mary's marriage with him, and her complete surren- 
der of herself to him, as it were, in the vei-y presence 
of her husband's corpse.* 

Mary's conduct at Borthwick Castle "demonstrates that, 
so far as she was concerned, she was determined to cast in 
her lot with him ; but her conduct, as well as his own, at 
Carberry Hill, is one of those "weakenings" which puzzle 
the clearest head and most philosophical mind. That she 
should have consented to let Bothwell leave her without 
striking a blow, and have insisted upon surrendering her- 
self helplessly to his and her mortal enemies, is one of those 
mysteries which neither experience nor philosophy can 
solve.* History, it is true, abounds with mysteries, but pre- 



* " Amid the confusion and general stupor, Jeanne, suddenly so- 
bered, kept her feet, cold, impassable, resting one hand on her chair ; 
her lovely face — once so pure and noble — seemingly concealed beneath 
the mask of Tisiphone, it manifested that mingling of horror and savage 
joy (satisfaction) which might have been discovered in the expression 
of iMary Stuart when she heard the explosion which avenged her upon 
the murderer of Rizzio." — Feuillet's " Eistoire Wune Pa/risienne." 

* What an awful fatality must that have been which led Mary 
Stuart * * * ; but the hand of Nemesis is upon Ike false 
and/rail accomplice of Bothwell. She rejects all advice." » * * 
[Babington White's " Circe."] The author is speaking of the equal 
feasibility of Mary's escape to France after Langside as to England. 
His view is just, for the French galleys took her on board at Dumbar- 

18 
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sents none greater than tlie abandonment of Mary and the 
fruiting of his ambition and ("supposed ") crime, by Both- 
well. After striving for years to obtain, his relinquish- 
ment of his success without a struggle is among the most 
incomprehensible faintings in manhood on record. Some 
explanation may be discovered in the supposition that he h ad 
formerly found his strength and influence renewed and 
increased in exile ; but even then the chance was so 
desperate and dubious, his desertion of his own cause, 
without a shot being fired or a blow struck, ranks with the 
inexplicable. It is one of the instances of the self-betrayal 
of a brave man which taxes theingenuity of his biographer 
to excuse it ; that is, if the historical writer has had any 
knowledge of manhood in adversity. Mary was doubtless 
at fault more than Bothwell ;/J)ut since he had triumphed 
' over her in his marriage and in accomplishing all his pre- 
vious purposes, his will should have risen, with opposition 
and the occasion, to a greater triumpKT") What conversation 
passed between them in their parting exchange of thoughts, 
hopes and affection is a mystery as great as the result. 
Impartiality can only suggest that all powers, even the 
boldest, have their moments of weakness, and this was 
one of Bothwell's. The decision of the Queen and of her 
consort on this occasion must be assigned to the same class 



ton when she was a child, and transported her to Prance, which was a 
onger and a more dangerous transit. The same remark, however, is 
equally applicable to her action at Carberry Hill. 
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of inexplicable events as Hooker's throwing away all his 
advantages on the 1st of May, 1863, at Chancellorsville, 
after he had out-gerieraled Lee by such magnificent strate- 
gy as to evoke the highest praises of the best judges of 
war. It was a self-surrender similar to that which called 
forth the cruel criticism of Field Marshal the Duke of Ber- 
wick upon the parallel action of Louis XIV., 7th June, 
1693. Berwick, courtier as he was, could not keep si- 
lent, and in bitterness of spirit he declared that the King's 
treason to himself was incomprehensible ; that there could 
have been no good reason for it ; that he could never learn 
anything to justify it ; and that the only conclusion he could 
come to was that it was God's will it should be so. The 
Elector of Bavaria expressed about the same idea after the 
battle of Ramillies, 23d May, 1706 ; and, since it is admit- 
ted that the physical courage of both Mary and Bothwell 
was indisputable, all that can be said to throw the slight- 
est glimmer of light upon such suicidal madness on their 
part is to refer the whole matter to the immediate influ 
ence of Providence, and remember the story of Jehosaphat 
andAhab at Kamoth-Gilead, w^here God allowed "a lying 
spirit to go out" and "entice" Ahab, and "prevail" 
in leadings him to his destruction. In the case of Mary 
and Bothwell, " the lying spirit " was Kirkaldy of Grange, 
and he prevailed.* '■'■Fiat voluntas tua " was one of the 



* It has even been surmised that Mary was struck with Kircaldy, 
and that he was fascinated by Mary (Burton, V., 139), on this occasion 
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mottoes of the Templars. " Thy will be done." "And 
it was so !" 

Among the many letters written and received on the 
subject of "Mary, Queen of Scots, a Study," two contain 
observations which cannot be omitted. It is said of Mar- 
shal Clark, Napoleon's Minister of War, that, after the 
campaign of " One hundred days," in the summer of 1815, 
and while he continued to enjoy the favor of the restored 
Louis XYIII., "Those whose base extortions he had 
repressed in other times now joined their clamors against 
him, and the Royalists [Queen's party] cared not to say a 
word in his defence." Compare Dr. Petrick's conclu- 
sions — exactly Bothwell's case. 

Again, " I believe I told you that I became curiously 
interested in the story of Mary and Bothwell. I know a 
living woman who is exactly such a creature as the Queen 
was, and T know a living man who is as exactly such a 
being as the Earl, only I believe the living Earl — if he 
had been there three hundred and fifteen years ago — would 
have fought it out to the bitter end at Carberry Hill. In 



and he eventually became another of her victims. There is no doubt 
that some unrecognized influence began soon after to work upon him, 
and converted him into one of her champions. Having hunted out 
Bothwell in 1567, he espoused her cause in 1569, took up arms in her be- 
half and perished like Bothwell through Murray's "foul accomplice,' 
Morton, and the latter's English allies. Kirkaldy betrayed Mary at 
Carberry HiU in 1567, and he was betrayed by his own troops in Edin- 
burgh Castle in 1573, six years afterward captured and ignominiously 
hung by Morton. 
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fact I know lie would, because he belongs to a race who 
have held high commands in battle, and have either con- 
quered, fought it out to the last, or died sword in hand 
on the field. I also think the living woman would have 
"caved," just as the Queen of Scots did; not from want 
of physical courage, but from what the Yankees term 
"inward cussedness," or that moral cowardice which 
arises from utter selfishness. 

" Causes of good or evil seem to accumulate, when a very 
slight thing is the beginning of a succession of blessings or curses. 
All things conspire, till the recipients of blessings are smothered, 
or the victims of curses are crushed. Till the cup is fuU, over- 
flowing, till the burden is unbearable, merciless, tiU good be- 
comes satiety, or evil cruelty — all the world seems to delight in 
contributing or robbing, deifying or anathematizing." 

" Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture watching 
From his high aerial lookout, 
Sees the downward plunge and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second. 
Coming from the invisible ether. 
First a speck and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 
So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 
Till the air is dark with anguish." 

Russell's "Library Notes" "Types." 




''''But though its greatness [like Bothwell's] has departed^ its beauty remains. Un- 
like its once proud masters, Decay, though it has destroyed, has not corrupted it ; nay, has 
entranced its majesty, if not its beauty. The few grey hairs that palsy stirs upon the head 
of Eld, and which in man we pitifully'call his ** glory;" the trembling limbs that hardly serve 
to bear him to the wished for grave have here no parallel. The lichen and grey moss ef- 
face the ravages that Time has wrought upon the crumbling pile, the ivy binds its broken 
ruins together, and hides its scars, or crowns them with eternal green, and in every cleft 
and crevice through the summer long, the wild rose and the wall flower swi?!g their incense 
ovee this shrine of Time, and /ill the air with siveetnessP 

James Payne, ^^KH: a Memory.^' 

— " All men must die : 
Bodies are only shadows.'* 

''"Mandingo Song^^ ^^Savage A/rica^" 

" Go to the battle. It is not lead [the bullet] that kills. It is Fate which strikes us 
and which makes us die." ^''Wollo/ War Song!^ William's '"''Negro Race in Attterica.^'' 

'* It is not in my power [to turn back], an irresistible impulse forces me onward to the 
overthrow of Rome." Alaric. 

''What course shall I steer?" asked the pilot: "Where God pleases to send me j 
Against that [nation] which God wills to punish." Gensebic. 

''To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under'the heaven : A 
time to love, and a time to hate ; a time of war, and a time of peace." 

''^Ecclesiastes^*^ III., i and 8. 



^ S the foregoing presentation and absolute 
refutation of the false charges preferred by 
so many writers against Bothwell, sufficient 
proofs have been adduced to demonstrate 
that Bothwell's first criminal intent was 
suggested by that prime agent of evil, the 
astute Lethington, or, as he is better known, 
Maitland, in obedience to the odious craft of Murray and 
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the insidious destitution of principle of the latter' s " old 
accomplice," the foul Morton. No felonious conception 
can be imputed to James Hepburn until he became re- 
conciled to Murray and to that illegitimate Stuart's Ad- 
latus and father of lies, Morton. To judge of either 
of these two it is only necessary to recall the proverbs, 
'"'A man is known by his friends and associates," or " Tell 
me a man's companions and I will tell you the man." 
Justly, indeed, the Hon. John St. John, in his Tragedy, 
" Mafy, Queen of Scots," makes the Queen declare : 

" O, I was destined in my native land 
To heavier ills ; to Barnle-y's cruelty ; 
Mtjkray's ambition ; Mobton's tbeacheky ; 
My subjects mean desertion of their Queen ; 
Their base revolt, and baser calumnie." 
Banks, in his "Albion's Queens,"' (see Note, p. 76, supra), endorses this: 

" Thou [Morton] 'st done 
No ill to me, but as thy nature : 
A wolf can do but as a wolf— thou hast it 
Tho' Heaven thy horrid crimes may ne'er forget ; 
But let my son revenge [he did] his father's murder. 
Which thou too surely did'st, and laid'st the stain on me." 

It would be an attempt false to the purpose of this 
Trilogy — Mary, James Hepburn, and Bothwell — to en- 
deavor to disprove or gloss over the fact that Bothwell's 
illicit love for Mary, and her return of such a passion for 
him, constituted the corner-stone of his subsequent co- 
operation in the "taking off'' of Darnley. He realized 
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the ideal of James Thomson, in his tragedy of "Aga- 
memnon," 1733: 

" Love, to the future blind, each sober thought. 
Each consequence despising, scorning all, 
But what its own enchanting dreams suggest." 

Mary's surroundings in her girlhood and youth were 
incompatible with any sound comprehension of virtue. 
Her principal attendant, even when she left Scotland in 
1548, was Lady Fleming, her aunt, an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of James Y. Chalmers more than once styles the 
Bastard Murray "her minion.'''' What can he mean by 
this term? Or, again, of Henry Brookes, in his better 
known tragedy of '■^Gusta/vus Yasa,'^ 1739: 

" Love is a passion whose effects are various : 
It ever brings some charge upon the soul. 
Some virtue, or some vice, till then unknown. 
Degrades the hero, and makes cowards valiant. 

When it pours upon a youthful temper. 

Open and apt to take the torrent in, 

It owns no limits, no restraint it knows. 

But sweeps down all, tho' Heav'n and Hell oppose : 

Ev'n Virtue rears in vain her sacred mound, 

Raz'd in its rage, or in its swellings drown'd." 

Still it must be borne in mind that Bothwell was ena- 
mored of Mary from the first time that he saw her, and also 
that she simultaneously experienced a confiding and inti- 
mate appreciation of his worth. From that time forward 
she leaned upon him, and was thrust moi'e and more into 
his a/rms ; and had it not been for the insidious Murray, 
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it is likely that James Hepburn, and not Henry Stuart 
(Darnley), would have been her second — not her third — 
consort. As justly observed (page 54, supra)^ Bothwell 
"was a nobleman, who had hitherto been guilty of no- 
thing dishonorable ;" that being a man — as Lamartine ad- 
mits — "gifted with superhuman daring," he was the only 
one who felt no fear in undertaking the doing of a deed 
which the other nobles suggested and devised, incited 
"thereto" by Murray, "looking through his fingers." 
That in this Bond he was the Douglas, who had the audacity 
to " Bell-the-Cat, " "and, M'hich none other dared to at- 
tempt — according to the morals of the times when it oc- 
curred — it [the removal of Darnley] is certainly not dis- 
honoring for Bothwell." Finally, startling as the state- 
ment may seem, " Bothwell' s [actual] particii^ation in the 
murder of Darnley has not been strictly proved." Chal- 
mers (1, 141) uses explicit language. "Murray and 
Maitland condemned him [Darnley] to the howstring,^^ 
and Archibald Douglas, Morton's cousin, played the part 
of a Turkish mute, and applied what answered to a iow- 
string in its effects. 

Another of the false charges against Bothwell is that 
he was guilty of ingratitude to Mary, by dragging her 
down to ruin through his own selfishness, after she had 
loaded him with benefits and rewards. This is utterly ri- 
diculous. 

He had served her mother, the Queen-Dowager-Eegent, 
19 
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with unexampled fidelity against the "Lords of the Con- 
gregation," the rebellious nobility; and, after her death, 
Mary, herself, with equal loyalty. He had shown himself 
from the beginning the latter' s wisest counsellor ; pre- 
served her from Murray, Morton and their party ; led 
her armies ; pacified the Borders ; restored order through- 
out the realm ; and it was not until he had rescued her 
from the assassins of Eizzio, in the spring of 1566, that 
he received his first reward (page 48-9, supra). Both- 
well owed nothing to Mary up to this time. His digni- 
ties, his position, his possessions, his influence, were all 
inherited and inherent. He was born, 1536 or 1637, Lord 
High Admiral of Scotland, and as such his cradle was 
his first cabin. While a boy he had fought to suppress, 
not to abet, piracy. In his nineteenth or twentieth year 
he already took an active part in public affairs, and was a 
member of Parliament. When only twenty-one he repre- 
sented his country at the solemn betrothal of Mary to 
Francis, M^hen and M^here he first saw his subsequent 
SM^eetheart and wife. The same year he was in the field 
as a military commander, and in 1658, at most aged twen- 
ty-two, he was appointed Lieutenant General of the Scot- 
tish Southerly Frontier (Marches or Borders) and Constable 
of the Headquarters of the turbulent territory, Hermitage 
Castle. In regard to this appointment, Mary thus ex- 
pressed herself at a later date : ' ' Notwithstanding he wes 
yan of verie younge aige, yit wes he chosin out as maist 
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fit of the haill uobilitie to be oure Lieuteneiit-Generall 
upoun the bordouris, having the haill charge alsweill 
to defend as to assayle." (Labanoff, '■'•LeUres, Instruc- 
tions et Memoir es de Marie Stuart,^'' Yol. II., p. 34.) 

As Lieutenant, or Warden, Bothwell invaded England, 
made a destructive raid, and defeated one of the famous 
perilous-to-encounter Percys, in a noted and notable 
cavalry engagement. Of this invasion he himself remarks : 
' ' I inflicted irreparable damage ou the frontiers, and 
especially upon the [turbulent and inimical] population." 
In 1559, the "hitherto successful Bothwell" was sent, 
with a combined force of French and Scotch soldiers, to 
preserve the "famous fortress" or Castle of Stirling; in 
1560 he was sent over to the French Court, over which 
presided Mary and Francis, to seek military co-operation : 
likewise into Denmark and Germany for the same pur- 
pose. In the spring of 1561 he rejoined Mary, now a 
widow, and remained at her Court in France until he left 
that country, and with her, on the same fleet if not in the 
same ship, returned to Scotland, and became a member of 
the Koyal Privy Council. It may be said that this Coun- 
cil was due to his advice and selection of its members. 

In 1560 he was made '■'■Qentilhomme de la Ghamhre " 
(Chamberlain) to the King of France, with a handsome 
donation, and, in 1564, when the false Murray drove him 
forth into exile, the new King of France, Charles IX., 
made him, on Mary's recommendation, Captain of his 
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Scottish Body-Guard. In 1563-4, Elizabeth, contrary to 
right and honor, threw him, when thrown on her coasts by 
a storm, into captivity, and held him in duress as a dan- 
gerous enemy to English intrigue until Mary herself ef 
fected or compelled his release. Bothwell was the only 
man in Scotland that Murray feared. It was at this time, 
Randolf indicates "the first traces " "of the Queen's par- 
tiality for Bothwell." (Burton, IV., 110.) In 1566, all his 
former dignities, offices and influence were completely re- 
stored. In 1566 he was the Queen's Lieutenant General, 
or military Alter Ego, and commanded the Royal army 
which dispersed the insurgent forces and drove forth Eliza- 
beth's fawning, thoroughly disciplined spaniel, Murray, and 
the other rebel lords, into the arms of their abettor, the 
false Machiavellian English Queen. The blows which 
slew Kizzio were aimed as well at Mary, at Bothwell and 
the rest of those faithful to her. When Bothwell brought 
her back within nine days in triumph, she made him Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh Castle and Custodian or Constable of 
Dunbar. These were the first acknowledgments of his 
invaluable services, accompanied with emoluments, that 
Bothwell had as yet received at the hands of Mary.^ They 
did not in reality elevate him a single step, and it was not 
until he was about to marry her that the Queen made him 
Duke of the Orkneys — an empty title, as it turned out — a 
delusion and a snare. In the previous works, "Mary, 
Queen of Scots," a "Study," and "James Hepburn, a 
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Vindication," it has been sliown that Mary's partiality 
for Bothwell dates back much farther — perhaps to the earli- 
est months of her first widowhood— than writers are willing 
to allow. That they did not develop into the absorbing 
passion that afterwards possessed her is undoubtedly at- 
tributable to the malign and adverse influence of her ille- 
gitimate half-brother, "the Bastard" Murray. He was 
jealous of Bothwell as a soldier, as a statesman, and as a 
suitor, and he poisoned the Queen's mind against the only 
"real man" who approached her. Murray persecuted 
Bothwell to the extent of the power derived from his rela- 
tionship, both through blood and ' ' Bonds, ' ' or political par- 
tisanship, from the time of Mary's return home down to 
the minute that the bullet of Bothwellhaugh avenged 
James, Earl of Bothwell. It is likely that Bothwell' s 
mode of life had something to do with diverting Mary's 
feelings from him to Darnley ; but, like the pendulum driven 
to the left by the application of concealed machinery is 
brought back as soon as it has reached the limits of its 
sweep, and swings as far to the right, so Mary's sudden "ac- 
cess," which threw her into the arms of Darnley, as soon 
as she discovered her mistake, brought her back with 
equal velocity into the embrace of Bothwell. How soon ? 
That it is impossible to prove. There is no direct testi- 
mony. Everything is circumstantial. Nevertheless the 
chain of evidence is very strong that, before Mary was 
publicly married to Darnley, she was already, from pas- 
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sion as well as politics, attracted more and more to Both- 
well. • Solomon, whose " Song of Songs " "breathes such 
impassioned love," truly declares: "Love is strong as 
death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave." Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it ; if a 
man would give his whole substance for love, it would 
utterly be contemned. ' ' Both well won ; Mary gave ! 

Yes, the more carefully that the critic — if he be un- 
biassed — prosecutes his scrutiny, the more he will be 
convinced of this. It is easy to deny ; it is diflicult to 
disprove. It is more facile to assert, and it is not as hard 
to demonstrate, that she was from time to time deeply, 
nay, desperately, in love with Bothwell. 

" Who journeys far in knowledge grows, 

If wise, to wisdom more attains ; 
The more the outer world he knows 

The more the inner vision gains — 
The knowledge of the world within ; 

He clearer sees with deeper ken 
That human souls are all akin. 

Though diverse are the lives of men." 

The proverb reads, "The course of true love never did 
run smooth." It held good in this case. As St. Augus- 
tine says in his ' ' Confessions, " "I loved not yet, yet I 
loved to love. * * * I soiight what Imight 
love, in love with loving;" or, as Dante puts it in his 
' ' Divine Comedy : ' ' 
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"Love, that exempts no one beloved from loving, 
Seized me [Mary] with pleasure of this man [Bothvitell] so strongly," 
That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert me ; 
[Even in, and after, her captivity at Lochleven,] 
Love has conducted us unto one death ; 

Caina [lowest Hell] waiteth him [Murray] who quenched OLir life ! 
[Whither Bothwellhaugh's bullets sent the treacherous Bastard.] 

Campbell goes so far as to state that Mary was 
"blinded by resentment" against Elizabeth's opposition 
to her marriage with Darnley, "as well as by love" for 
him, and, from these mingled motives, was impelled by in- 
dignation as well as by passion into consummating the 
union, which soon cost him his life and later hers. 

Dargaud— sneer at his correctness who may — develops 
the rapid action of the tragic drama with trustworthy dis- 
tinctness. The relations of Mary and of Bothwell had 
arrived at such a fever heat about the time that the Earl 
was wounded by John Elliot, of the Park, that a cataclysm 
was inevitable. , It was simply cause and effect.* 



* "To the man on whose career and character the correspondence of 
the day affords us these casual lights let us now return, at that critical 
point where all e3e8 were bent on him, and on the Queen along with 
him, as in some shape to be sharers in a common destiny. It was be- 
coming evident that there was something in her sentiments towards 
him of a warmer nature than those who closely observed it could ra- 
tionally attribute either to a just sense of his public merits or to simple 
gratitude for his services to herself That she should fix her love on 
him has always been deemed something approaching the unnatural : 
but, when the circumstances are considered, the conclusion ceases to be- 
come so absolutely startling. Mary was evidently one of those to whom 
at times — and to her the times were apt to come in quick succession — a 
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Looking up into a clear blue sky, considering the condi- 
tion of tlie atmospkere, and observing other circumstances 
inappreciable to those without experience in such matters, 
enables the careful observer to pronounce this serenity ' ' a 
weather-breeder." The night closes in without particu- 
lar change to attract the attention of admiring ignorance. 
Still there are indications perceptible to the seer, and the 
morning breaks in gloom and tempest. Knox, in a meas- 
ure, was right, that "literary prostitute" Buchanan also, 
Murray, the whole tribe in some degree ; but, like birds 
of prey, they saw nothing in this storm but the promise 
of gratification for their coarse bat natural appetites. 
Mary returned fi-om her trying gallop to the Hermitage 
to visit her wounded lover, and, in spite of the inevitable 
fatigue, instead of seeking repose, spent a large portion 
of the night in writing to him. This developed the fierce 
fever M'hich nearly burned out her life. She rose from that 



great affair of the heart is a necessity of life ; the necessity now in- 
creased in intensity by her utter disappointment in her last attach- 
ment, and the loathing she entertained towards its object. Who, then, 
were near her to be the first refuge for her fugitive affections ? None 
but her own nobles, for she was not in a position to treat with a for- 
eign prince ; and, in looking around among the most eminent of these, 
including Huntly, the brother of a former suitor, Argyle, Athole and 
Arran, there were none who, on the ground of rank and position, had 
claims much higher than BothwelVs, unless it might be Arran, by rea- 
son of his royal blood, and he was already a rejected suitor." (Burton, 
IV., 172.) Burton (IV., 95) speaks of her policy in 1563, "when she 
was not under the influence of the violent attachments to which she 
afterwards yielded." 
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sick-bed another woman. Bothwell left his cotich — to 
which the wound received in her service had consigned 
him — and, only half recovered, hastened to her side ; Darn- 
ley also came. How was each one received? There is no 
doubt as to the difference. From this time forward Both- 
well rose privately and piiblicly in her esteem ; and, as 
Bothwell rose, Darnley fell, stumbled, plunged into the 
pit his follies, cowardice and debaucheries had dug for him, 
and lost his life. Was Bothwell to blame that he deliv- 
ered the nation and its queen from such a compound of 
ambition and imbecility ! Since the beginning of the world 
history teems with similar instances. Is left-handed Ehud 
blamed for slaying the tyrant Eglon? Was not Jehu ex- 
alted for the destruction of Ahaziah and Jezebel ? Are not 
BLarmodius and Aristogiton honored for killing one of 
the Fisistratidse, oppressors of Athens ? Is not Brutus 
hailed as "the Last of the Komans," although he struck 
down his benefactor, Julius Caesar ! The Eoman Catholics 
glorified with blasphemous honors the monk Clement, who 
emulated Ehud in killing Henry III. ; and is not Charlotte 
Corday almost sanctified by the best of people for stab- 
bing Marat ? Did Bothwell intend to do more than either 
one of these, and was he not incited to do whatever he 
did by the preachings of Knox, the founder of the Scot- 
tish Church, and his coadjutors in the work of reforma- 
tion ? It is now positively known that Darnley did not 
lose his life either through the means employed by Both- 
20 
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well or at his hands. Darnley was slaiu by Archibald 
Douglas, cousin to Darnley, and relative and confidant of 
Murray and Morton. Out upon such injustice ! It was 
to the interest of Murray's party to throw the guilt upon 
Bothwell, to ruin him, to persecute him to his life's end, 
to defame his memory, and to hand him down as the vilest 
criminal in Scotland, whereas he was the only eeal mxs of 
his generation. As was said of the great Hohenstaufen 
emperor, "Frederick II., -with many of the noblest quali- 
ties which could captivate the admij-ation of his own age, 
in some respects might appear misplaced, and by many 
centuries prematurely born." Or, again, "In all ages 
there have been false [undeserved] reputations, founded 
on some individual judgment, whose authority has pre- 
vailed without examination, until, at last, criticism dis- 
cusees, the truth penetrates, and the phantom of prejudice 
vanishes. Such has been the reputation of" James Hep- 
burn. ' ' But the eye of Providence, widch sees everything 
from eternity, perceives all this ; and that same Provi- 
dence disposes everything she has predestinated, in the or- 
der it deserves. As Homer says of the sun, it sees every- 
thing and hears everything." 

Bothwell, as a politician, was too lionest for his time, 
or any time. He served through loyalty, true to his 
motto, "Kiip Trest" ("Be Faithful"), through sheer loy- 
alty to the Queen-Dowager and purest loyalty, fondest 
love (in many ways the terms are synonymous) to Mary, 
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Queen and woman. The scales of his magnanimity, ad- 
justed to weigh most precious objects, were incompetent 
to weigh the sordid, soul-less creatures with w^hom he had 
to work, whose religion, patriotism and honor w^ere 
founded on greed. With all his experience and educa- 
tion he did not appreciate that all revolutions were 
founded on personal interests, peounia, money and lands. 
If he had lived to this day he would have seen this truth 
confirmed. The Netherlander s, who stood fiery death and 
fiercer torture because it reached individuals, or only a por- 
tion of the population, not the w^hole, w^ould not stand the 
"tenth penny," Alva's alGohala, because it aff'ected every 
one — every one felt and no one could avoid the extortion. 
The people of the Thirteen Colonies rebelled because the 
Mother Country justly sought to impose upon them a 
small portion of the burden of the expense of their defence 
against the French and savages. The South took up 
arms to carry their "peculiar institution," Slavery, on to 
Free Soil, and protect their property and traffic in human 
chattels. 

So it has been and so it ever wall be. The Scotch no- 
bility w^anted to retain what they had gripped, and acquire 
more of the confiscated Church lands, and Bothw^ell sought 
to curb their growing power, to maintain the royal author- 
ity, and to administer justice without regard to creed or 
greed. ( It is susceptible of proof that he did this almost 
without reward, and even at last with no adequate com- 
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pensatioii from this source. All that he held he inherited 
from his great-grandfather, the first Earl Patrick, except his 
government of Edinburgh Castle and the Castlery of Dun- 
bar, which were the recompense of his mighty fidelity; he 

" Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter'd with Eternal God for power ;' — 

he, who never placed his neck in the yoke of a Knox — 
who, lording so long over the consciences of Scotland, 
thought enough of his own appetites and interests to share 
at sixty the matrimonial yoke with a rich and noble maiden 
of fifteen ; — ^he, who planted himself as a barrier to the ag- 
gressions of the "Lords of the Congregation;" who had 
he but filled the maws of this hungry pack with plunder, 
or reduced them to beggary, and given their possessions to a 
new tribe of "wild (Nepaul) dogs" and jackals, and had he 
been contented with the woman, JMary, he might have con- 
tinued to live on and to love.l He fell and lost all because 
he was a patriot without groveling objects. Had he left 
the administration and its advantages to the vile aristo- 
cracy whose mouths watered for the latter alone, as hun- 
gry wolves contemplate a flock of fat sheep, he would not 
have been branded as a "pirate," and died in exile and 
captivity. He sought at once to love the Queen as a " real 
man," and to govern the country as a real rulerA In Scot- 
land two such roles, in his day, were incompatible. Love 
brims earth's cup. Let mortals be content with that. If 
the goblet of life be filled with that draught, pure and com- 
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plete, none other will be conceded. The law of compensa- 
tion will yield no more because, with means to live, For- 
tune can bestow no more. Wreathe the cup with the most 
exquisite wild flowers grown amid the thorns along the 
path of life, and Fate may smile and bless the gift. En- 
crust the chalice with gems, and at once it becomes the 
coveted prize of the envious, the sensual and the violent, 
or the prey of the stealthy or the rapacious robber. 

" Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are." 





' This is Love's house, and this is Love's hour of bliss ; 

Through the dark grove her windows shine like stars ; 
List to those flute-players, mark well the bars 

Of that sweet prelude, each note like a kiss 
That longer grows and tenderer, till you miss 

The music in the passion. Nothing jars 

On soul or sense : no fateful boding mars 
Joy's perfectness ; what end shall be of this? 

Love hath her day, but Love's day vanisheth ; 

Vacant her chambers now, below, above • 
Her flutes no longer breathe melodious breath ; 

Dark are her windows now as is the grove ; 
And echoes of the falling feet of Death 

Reverberate through the empty house of Love." 
'"''Love's Day^^ — The Acadeviy. 



rT is impossible, without entering into the 
most minute details and at leiigth, to fur- 
nish to readers any adequate idea of the 
utter villainy of the principal Scotch no- 
bility in the time of Mary. They . had 
scarcely signed the Bond at the celebrated 
Ainslie [Annesleyj Supper, 19th April, 
1567,* urging the Queen to marry Both well, and sol- 




* But what was the purport of this celebrated Bond ? The writers — 
after rehearsing the facts which we have already detailed, that the 
Earl of Bothwell, having been openly calumniated as guilty of the death 
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emrily pledging "their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honors," their complete support to her and to him, 
if the marriage did follow, than — even before the nuptial 



of the late King, as well by placards over the city as by the letters of 
the Earl of Lennox, had been tried and found innocent by the noble- 
men, his peers, appointed to conduct the inquest — declare that the no- 
bleness of Ms lineage, the magnitude of his services, and their own friend- 
ship towards him in all times past, together with that common bond of 
interest which unites all noblemen together, as equally subject to the cal- 
umnies of their enemies, and the vain bruits of the common people, in- 
duce them to come forward and avouch his perfect innocence, and to 
promise upon their faith and honor, and truth in their bodies as they are 
noblemen, and as they shall answer to God, to defend him in all time to 
come against all, whosoever they may be, who shall utter slander against 
his name ; and, moreover, considering that the Queen was without a 
husband, and that none could be found so fitting for that dignity as him- 
self, they promise to sustain him in his endeavors to perfect such a 
marriage, and to render him all assistance against any who shall 
endeavor to oppose or to prevent it. [If there w^re no evident 
tokens of Mary's fondness and partiality for Bothwell, why should 
he have been selected for so high a dignity and reward ?] And 
should they violate their solemn promise, they call down upon 
their own heads the vengeance of posterity, and beseech that 
they may " never have Reputatioun or Credite in na Tyme 
heiraftir, but be accounted unworthie and faithles Traytors." The 
annals of history are filled with many sad and melancholy instances 
of human treachery and human crime, and our own [English] na- 
tion has not been free from such blots upon its brilliant escutcheon ; 
but when we see the same men who have thus, under the most 
solemn obligations which can bind the mind of man, dedicate their 
lives, their fortunes and their honor to the support and defence of a 
single man, and the furtherance of his marriage with their Queen, de- 
claring a few short months afterwards that he was undoubtedly guilty 
of the perpetration of the crime, from the imputation of which they 
there declared him free, and averring that their sovereign, " by hir un- 



knot was tied — they M^ere making arrangements for an- 
other "Bond" to pnll doM^n the Earl and ruin the Queen. 
(See Letter of the British spy and tool, Kircaldy of Grange, 
to -the English Earl of Bedford, dated the next day, 20th 
of April, 156Y.) Burton (lY., 235) states that they were 
concerting their plans for this infernal treachery before the 
marriage, 15th May, 1567. That is to say they had 
handicapped the Ainslie-Tayern-Bond by another, cal- 
culated to annul their pledges, which had been freely and 
unreservedly given a few weeks previously. Among the 
excuses they alleged to whitewash themselves for rising 
against Bothwell and the Queen, was the charge that .the 
former intended to get possession of the young prince (after- 
wards James YI. ) and make way with him, to assure to him- 
self and to his issue the Crown and the Succession in Scot- 
land. That such issue there would be, Mary herself deemed 
probable. (Fronde, IX., 65.) This lame attempt at exon- 



godlie and dishonorable proceeding in a priveit mariage with him sodden- 
lie and unprovisitlie," was proved beyond a doubt to have participated 
in that crime, the whole dark array of human guilt seems brightened 
by the contrast, and the vUe act of perfidy stands forth the blackest in 
the annals of oui- race. Bright, indeed, was the spirit of prophecy which 
illuminated their minds when they penned those last words of their sa- 
cred Bond, when they declared that, if they violated that pledge, they 
should " nevir have Reputatioun or Crediie in na Tyme heiraftir, but 
be accounted unworthie and faithles Traytors." Their own lips have 
pronounced the verdict on their fame, and posterity shall con- 
firm the awful sentence for the profit and edification of an admiring 
world." (" Memoirs of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland," by L. Stan- 
hope F. Buckingham. London, 1844, pp. 177-80. 
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eration falls to tlie ground, since it is known that their 
threefold treason was determined at le^st a week before 
either the Queen or Bothwell had manifested the faintest 
design — or, according to any evidence, entertained the 
slightest idea — of asking or seeking the guardianship of 
the Royal child. They had no reason for their suspicions 
except the suggestion of their own guilty minds, sufficient- 
ly capable of engendering such a criminal plot. Whatever 
course he followed, >Bothwell's objective had always been, 
and -was, a grand one. primarily it M^as the good of his 
country, and the hope of bringing order out of chaos. 
Secondly, it was the possession of Mary Stuart, the object 
of "the overpowering force of love [which] had already 
swept away his long tried fidelity." (Buckingham, I., 
182.) It is a pity Bothwell had not eaten fre^y of " Ant's 
Eggs," which, according to popular superstition, "are 
an Antidote to Love." Even in this, however, his design 
was invested with a certain nobility of purpose. From her 
hand he hoped to receive the sceptre, and from his mar- 
riage with her derive the legitimization of an authoi-ity 
which would enable him to bless Scotland with something 
like a stable and efficient government. That he loved 
Mary as no other man ever loved her, and that she loved 
him-f as much as her Stuart-Guisan nature — spasmodical- 
ly and sporadically — would allqw^' and as she loved no 
other man, is susceptible of the clearest proof, except to 

those who resemble the Papists and Southern Eebels, and 
21 
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are positively unable to see the truth through the atmo- 
sphere of their interests and their ignorance, their preju- 
dices and their passions. 

Mary Stuart's life — to repeat — was one tissue of mis- 
takes. She started out with the grand error of making 
Elizabeth her enemy by a public claim to the Crown of 
England. She endeavored to excuse this on the ground 
that the act was not her own, but that of her father-in- 
law, Henry II., King of France. This would be a plaus- 
ible explanation if she had not adhered to the assumption 
throughout life, and when she was entirely independent 
of all control. This obstinacy brought her to the scaffold. 
Moreover, her indiscretions — beginning as soon as her first 
hu.sband, Francis, died — were unintermittent. (Burton, 
lY., 172-3.) She was a perfect "Medusa among Beauties." 
Evei-y one of her lovers in succession came to a terrible 
end ; with one exception, the noble d'AmvilleT) He alone, 
in time, had the strength of soul to break the spell. From 
Chastelard to Babington, to love Mary Stuart, or to be fa- 
vored by her, w^s equivalent to a sentence of death. Just 
consider the list after her return to Scotland ; for uncer- 
tainty — like one of the dense fogs of the land of her nativ- 
ity — invests the period of her widowhood in France. She 
must have in reality possessed the fabulous "Capon's 
stone, ' ' capable of ensuring love. Even the vile Murray 
expiated his brief intervals of favor by assassination. Chas- 
telard, by the hands of the executioner, heads the death- 
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roll ; Sir John Gordon, avowedly the handsomest man in 
Scotland, was decapitated in her presence ; Eizzio was 
basely and barbarously murdered at her knees, her second 
husband abetting and assisting ; Darnley was strangled, 
NOT hilled hy an explosion, and not lyy Bothwell ; Both- 
well, after fearful vicissitudes, perished in confinement ; the 
Earl of Arundel died in the Tower and the Duke of Nor- 
folk on the block there ; the Earl of Northumberland lost 
his head by the axe at York; and the Earl of Westmore- 
land died in poverty and exile. As for minor victims to 
her fascination, the rack, the noose, the axe and the gibbet 
were their inevitable fate. 

Mary Stuart's mother, Mary of Guise, Queen-Dowager- 
Kegent, trusted implicitly in Bothwell. Mary herself ac- 
corded to him her fullest confidence in emergencies, from 
the first time they met at Joinville. Had she remained 
faithful to these first impressions, all would have gone 
well. Knox would have sanctioned and blessed the union 
of the Queen and his hereditary chief, to whom he ever, 
with more or less fondness, inclined, and the Eeformers, 
as a body, in spite of the rascality of their lords, would 
have followed the anointed of the great Scottish Reformer 
and the most consistent Protestant of the whole nobility. 
^ut, unfortunately, she allowed herself to be beguiled by the 
arch-hypocrite Murray, and he led her astray and plunged 
her deeper and deeper into the fatal slough of his arts, or 
lured her into the meshes of his boundless ambition. 
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Although a bigoted Roman Catholic, among her first 
acts, after her return to Scotland, was to assist her in- 
triguing relative to ruin the House of Huntley, the princi- 
pal prop of her creed. What for? To build up the 
fortunes of her false brother, who was her most truculent 
enemy, and thus, by the spoliation of her staunchest 
friends, to found and fence the fortunes of her bitterest 
enemies. Unless she had so greatly enriched Murray, he 
could not have compassed her downfall. Had she mar- 
ried Bothwell when she returned to Scotland, all would 
have gone well. He was a Protestant who, while unshak- 
able in his convictions, was wholly destitute of bigotry. 
He would have rallied the Calvinistic pack to her support 
— the hungry and remorseless pack, which, allowed to fol- 
low Murray's lead, hunted Mary to her doom. She passed 
over devoted fidelity when it might have proved her sal- 
vation, and was captured — "captured" is the only word 
applicable — by the "mere external graces and accomplish- 
ments " of a courtly but " silly young fool," and soul-less, 
" well-made, long lad " — an immature man, just as fit to 
be a king-consort as the astute Murray was to be a subject. 
The " deep-seeing ecclesiastic, " Mary's uncle, the Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, sent two confidential messengers to his 
niece, and implored her, through KouUart, to give up Darn- 
ley "if she valued her future happiness," styling him, 
with astonishing perspicacity, ' ' un gentil hutaudeau ' ' 
(an obsolete epithet of contempt equivalent to a " high-. 
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born, quarrelsome coxcomb") " mimeet in any respect to 
be her consort." Unfortunately things had gone too far. 
Darnley already possessed her person. Handfasted to him 
in the beginning of April, 1565, she learned too late the 
truth of her relative's judgment. She was already sur- 
feited with him when the mistress, in fact, — by a sort of 
brutal usage or custom in Scotland — became the fully legal- 
ized wife, on the 29th of July following. For this outrage 
on manners and morals, her church — the Koman Catholic, 
a church which .is never false to its Jesuit creed, expedien- 
cy, that the end justifies the means — and the Papal agent, 
Eizzio, are alone responsible. L All this time her heart of 
hearts beloifged to Bothwell. This cannot be proved by di- 
rect, however demonstrable by indirect, evidence. At the 
public marriage with Darnley (Froude, VITI., 190) — 

" For some strange reason," the Queen appeared " at the altar 
in a mourning dress of black velvet, such as she wore the doleful 
day of the burial of her husband [Francis]. Whether it was 
an accident — whether the doom of the house of Stuart haunted 
her at this hour with its fatal foreshadowings — or whether sim- 
ply for a great political purpose, she was doing an act which 
IN ITSELF SHE LOATHED, it is impossible to tell ; but that black 
drapery struck the spectators with a cold, uneasy awe." 

The public marriage with Darnley evoked from its 
originator and manipulator, Rizzio, the secret agent of the 
Papacy, "the exultant exclamation, ^ Te Deum laudamus^ 
— it is done, and cannot be broken." Blind fool! He 
praised God for what ? For bringing about his own down- 
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fall and death ! He did not foresee that, within eight 
months, Darnley would compass his murder. Nor did he 
foresee that a week after Bothwell would be summoned 
home, destined to avenge him on Darnley, and overturn 
all for which the exultant Piedmontese had labored and 
was to suifer. 

In "Mary, Queen of Scots, a Study," and in "James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a (the first) Vindication," 
sufficient has been said in detail of the removal of Darnley. 
All that seems needful in this immediate connection is to 
repeat that t'Mary was thrust more and more into the 
arms of Bothwell" (page 49, supra) from the moment he 
returned home to her support. By handfasting she became 
the legalized or morganatic mistress of Darnley early in 
April, 1565 ; by choice she was the ohere-amie of Both- 
well (Dargaud), before Darnley was a year older, perhaps 
much sooner. 

That Sir Walter Scott, with all his chivalric admiration 
of Mary Stuart, did not believe in her innocence is admit- 
ted by the Queen's warmest advocates. That she lured 
Darnley — once, and for a short period, the object of a fren- 
zied passion — to his doom is undoubtedj The more the 
facts are studied, the more conclusive must bo the judg- 
ment of the impartial against her. Amid the direct and 
circumstantial evidence, her letters (known generally as 
the "Casket Letters") to Bothwell are the most impor- 
tant proof 
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In spite of all the volumes published and testimony that 
has accumulated, in almost every language of Europe, to 
prove that the "Casket Letters" and Sonnets and Docu- 
ments found in the Silver Box, belonging to Both well, and 
delivered over to his enemies by the double traitor, Bal- 
four — are forgeries, the writer reiterates, after more care- 
ful consideration, that their axithenticity is undovhted. 
After over two years' study of all the testimony, pro and 
con, his verdict — that of no incompetent critic — must be that 
they carry within themselves inherent proof that they are 
not inventions^ except in the primary sense of the M'ord — 
i. e., they M^ere accidentally discovered. To emphasize, the 
Oashet Letters are not fokgeeies. Those documents are not 
anomalies. Many women in different classes of life, in 
more or less polished language, have addressed letters to 
their lovers as full of passion as those of Mary, demon- 
strating as complete surrenders of heart and soul to the 
object of their love, to whom they had abandoned them- 
selves and devoted themselves whether for good or for evil. 
They are exactly such communications as would be sent 
to a Bothwell, now idolized by a Mary Stuart hating a 
Darnley, a detested and detestable husband, than whom a 
meaner creature never lived ; and, as she did write them, 
they clear up every difficulty which appears to invest the 
otherwise enigmatical tie that bound the Queen and the 
Earl to each other with mysterious intensity. They prove, 
moreover, that in whatever degree Both-well was criminal 
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in blasting away the obstacle, Darnley, between Mary and 
himself, she, in an equal if not a greater degree, was guilty 
as instigator, perhaps ; as accomplice, assuredly ; as spy 
and lure, certainly ; as a receiver of whatever was acquired 
by the crime, a partner from first to last, at every step, in 
every degree, in every phase, and in every particular ac- 
tion. Among other arguments urged that Mary did not 
compose or write these letters, &c., is their orthography, 
calligraphy, language, style, and sentiment. No one wrote 
more unevenly in every respect than she did at diiFerent 
times. In a little French work entitled, "The Art of 
Judging the Characters of Men and Their Handwriting, ' ' 
is shown a letter of Mary Stuart,r " who at times wrote ele- 
gantly, though usually in uneven lines ; when in haste and 
distress of mind ; in several letters during her imprisonment 
which I have read mwcA #Ae con^rdwyy'' i. e., not elegantly 
or as ordinarily. rThis is another strong proof of the authen- 
ticity of Mary's letters to Bothwell, which were indited both 
"m haste and distress of mind," or perturbation of mind 
(©'Israeli's "Curiosities of Literature, " lY., 47). As fur- 
ther proof against her see the curious inedited holograph 
letter recently discovered, among others of Mary, in the 
Charter Koom of the Earl of Moray, Donibristle House, to 
the Commendator of St. Colmes Inch, in a mixed dialect of 
English, Scotch and French. Although a perfectly original 
document from the hand of the Queen, it is admitted by 
Agnes Strickland, her too partial biographer, to be "al- 
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most as unintelligible as if written in Welsh." It was 
indited during Mary' s captivity at Bolton Castle, in Eng- 
land, and is dated 23d July, 1568. Such spelling as this 
epistle exhibits is incomprehensible in a woman of the 
Queen's capabilities, education, and opportunities. The 
best proof against Mary is feminine nature in general, and 
her own in particular, and there is nothing in any of the 
papers, charged to be hers, in prose or poetry, that is not 
strictly consistent with both. 

It seems almost impossible for a student of this period 
to tear himself away from discussing the validity of the 
Casket Letters and Documents. To a person of experi- 
ence, a man of the world, they carry within themselves 
every proof of their authenticity. This internal evidence, 
again, is corroborated by external circumstances. Whoever 
denies that Mary's infatuation or passion for Bothwell is not 
demonstrated by them, as well as by her open conduct, is 
either too prejudiced to judge fairly, or too ignorant of 
women and the world to be competent to judge at all. 
Here, apparently out of place in this connection, it seems 
pertinent to anticipate in regard to the charge of Both- 
well' s unkindness to Mary, after their public marriage, a 
similar rule of investigation must be applied. If Bothwell 
and Mary's connection dated back for the long period 
alleged, and as good as proven — although a Scotch jury 
might let them oif with the dubious verdict of ' ' guilty, 

but not proven" — a comparison of testimonies will demon- 
22 
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strate that their honeymoon was only nominal., and that, 
since the edge of possession had long since been turned, it 
was no honeymoon — in the real sense of the word — at all. 
Bothwell knew Mary and her failings or proclivities, and 
since it is admitted that strong love and fierce jealousy are 
inseparable, this conjunction of excitations, together with 
the difficulties of his situation, may have made the 
Earl-Consort less gentle than a "spoiled beauty" was 
willing to submit to without grievous complaint. The 
conditions of courting and of marriage, diifer vastly in 
the great majority of cases. Marriage, according to the 
proverb, "is the Grave of Love." Moreover, Mary was 
easily discomposed. When crossed, and when in that 
condition of mind, and in her condition of body — all proved 
by her faintings and other unmistakable signs — she doubtless 
used strong phrases not meant in earnest, however forcibly 
expressed. People undertake to apply to her case rules ot 
judgment which are altogether inapplicable in the nature 
of things and to women, from queen to quoan^^ince all 
women in love are alike, whether crowned or in rags. 
Moral laws and conventional restraints are all very well 
in the abstract, but whoever has been behind the scenes 
and seen the litter-strewn corners of life is well aware 
that a writer must have been very much of a Bohemian, 
who undertakes to write on subjects that lie entirely be- 
yond the area of the dignity of parlor manners and the 
proprieties of full-dress-parade or fashionable receptions. 
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Burton (IV., 228-' 9) assures us that : 

" The beginning of their wedded life [putlicly accepted as 
such] resembled that of any innocent young couple, affluent 
in the sources of magnificence and luxury.* They were a good 



* " Some business had to be done, however, and, among other things, 
came up the proper diplomatic communication of the events to foreign 
Courts. A long document of extreme interest contains her Instructions 
to William Chisholm, Bishop of Dunblane, sent as a special envoy to 
France to convey the intelligence and make suitable explanations. 
This document is curiously wavering and inconsistent. It begins with 
a eulogistic biography of her husband — what the French would call an 
eloge. His great services and merits are set forth at length ; and since . 
it has to be admitted that he was sometimes under the cloud of the royal 
displeasure, this is attributed to the envyings that ever dog high mexit, 
and are successful for a time in obscuring it. In this portion of the 
document it is made clear that Bothwell amply deserved his prefer- 
ment. 

"Having shown what she had done was exactly what in justice and 
duty she should have done, she next tells how the surrounding condi- 
tions coerced her, so that, as a political necessity, she could not do 
otherwise. She found that his eminent services to the state and to her 
own person had not been achieved without exciting ambitious thoughts. 
She saw the somewhat audacious tenor of these, and tried to adminis- 
ter a judicious check to them. She failed. There was another element 
besides ambition which made him rash and headstrong in his acts — a 
devouring love for her. These combined motives conduced to rash 
acts, which brought her into his power. Then, when she considered 
her position, it was not merely that she was at the mercy of a man ex- 
ulting in the consciousness of unparalled heroism and statesmanship, 
and frantically in love with herself, but her whole nature was with him. 
She referred to the Bond signed at the notable [Ainslie] supper as a 
great demonstration of the chiefs of the state, such as a sovereign cannot 
without danger resist. The current in Bothwell's favor was so strong 
that not one man in Scotland appeared to stand up for her. Then she 
bethought herself if she was right in her obstinate resistance. She be- 
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deal seen in public, and frequently rode together in much bra- 
very. Stories were told how when he, still preserving the 
etiquette of sovereign and subject, would attend her cap in 
hand, she would playfully snatch it and place it on his head. 
It may, indeed, be counted one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of the whole situation that one of the subtlest and acutest 
women ever born should, in her fool's paradise, have been 
totally unconscious of the volcano she was treading on." 

Any man of the world who has seen much of life, and been 
behind the scenes, must know that just such letters as are at- 
tributed to Mary Stuart have been written under similar cir- 



gan to yield to the wishes of her people, and at the same time her heart 
relented to the merits and the deep affection of her lover. Further, 
wearied out by the turbulence of the country she was to rule over, she 
feels how great a relief it will he to herself, how great a gain to law and 
order, that she shall have for her husband a man who has command in 
his nature, and can be trusted to rule her fierce subjects. These, in- 
deed, would never ' digest a foreign husband ;' and of her own sub- 
jects 'there was none, either for the reputation of his house or for the 
worthiness of himself, as well in wisdom, valiantness, as in all other 
good qualities, to be preferred or yet compared to him whom we have 
taken.' Again the document takes a twist. There must be something 
said to palliate the extraordinary haste in this ro3'al marriage. Such 
alliances were generally affairs on which a sort of congress of friendly 
royalties deliberated. It was but common decorum that she should 
have consulted the King of France, the Queen Mother, her uncle, the 
Cardinal, and some others. Here, again, she throws the blame on the 
importunity of her lover and the impatient pressure of the ruling 
powers of the country. Then, as if the writer felt alarm that what she 
said in her own vindication must react against the other, she pleads 
vehemently that all her friends must be the friends of him who is in- 
separably joined to her. The past is past. If he has been to blame, it 
was because Ms devotion overcame his discretion." (Burton's " History 
of Scotland." Vol. IV., pages 229-330.) 
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cumstances by passionate women to the objects of inordinate 
and illicit affection again, and again, in every age/Human nature 
never changesTj The mode of expression, perhaps, may vary with 
the times, but the ideas are always identical. Froude has been 
charged with bigoted prejudice against Mary. Even that does not 
invalidate his facts. Before those can be disregarded they must 
be disproved. All the advocates and champions who have come 
forward to exonerate Mary are no more than knight errants 
fighting windmills, unless they can demonstrate that he falsified 
the records. Examine his chapter xvi., vol. ix. The English 
Lords who considered these letters were convinced that Mary 
wrote them. Burton, (iv., xlvii., 278,) draws a conclusion, 
which is the only explanation of Mary's " giving in" and sign- 
ing her abdication at Loch Leven. He says that it was her 
knowledge of the existence of these letters that cowed her, and 
not the brutal conduct of the Rebel Lords that induced her to set 
her seal to her own unthroning. Mary's friends admit that Bur- 
ton is fair, and, yet, Burton is more severe in his measured lan- 
guage than Froude in his asperity, and the former's arguments 
that the Casket Letters are genuine are not only unanswerable, 
but convincing. ■ There is no question but that^othwell was 
the master spirit. Still Mary was the^temptress^ A careless 
study of her character finds traits which at first seem incompa- 
tible with the spirit of the letters; but a closer analysis proves 
that her true character is revealed in them. The want of re- 
finement on which her friends found their denial is due to the 
time and not to her, and, being consistent with the time, do not 
invalidate the fact that a Queen wrote them. Another founda^ 
tion on which her defenders build high is that she was a poet of 
ability. She was not ; and it is very doubtful if the prettiest 
verses attributed to her were not written at a later date by 
a bright Frenchman, in the same way that the noted wit, 
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Rougemont, manufactured bon-mots for the Count d' Artois, 
and that Canibronne uttered a filthy word which Victor 
Hugo transmuted into a deathless, despairing outburst of 
heroism. Whether Mary did or did not write the few 
lines of her " Adieu to France," or other poetry attributed 
to her, had she not been a Queen, her versification would 
be deemed by an accomplished editor worthy of the waste 
basket. The " Casket Letters" are those of a passionate 
woman, loathing her husband and loving another man. They 
are as true to nature as a howl to a wolf or a roar to a lion.J 
Whether or not Bothwell deserved such seltabandonment is 
something that cannot be brought into the question. / Love is 
blind ; Love is lunacy ; and to discover why any woman loves 
any man a Voutrance, is a question as impossible to solve as to 
comprehend hieroglyphics without a key to them, Mary Stu- 
art, of a "tough, healthy nature," which could accommodate 
itself to the brutality of her captivity at Loch Leven — -J^a lusty 
princess " — a full blooded woman, disgusted with an efierainate, 
debauched, " beardless Adonis," who caught her truant fancy, 
and yielded to the heroic roughness of the real mast, Bothwell, 
in herself furnishes the clearest elucidation and the completest 
proof that the Casket Letters and Sonnets are genuine.^^ 

" Amour ! Amour quand tu nous tiens, 
On peut bein dire ! Adieu prudence !" 

In this connection, the remark of the author of the 
"Heir of Redcliife " is pertinent: "Hearts can find 



* Casket Letters. — Arnold Gsedeke, Professor of History in the 
University of Heidelberg, in his "Maria Stuart," published in 1879, 
in his text proper, Appendixes I., II., III., has gone into a thorough 
analysis and examination of the Casket Letters, and his conclusions 
fully endorse the views expressed by the author. 
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more -ways than you dream of" [to communicate their 
sentiments], "we had only to meet for the magnetism of 
mind to be felt." Exactly so ! It M^as this magnetism of 
mind first drew Bothwell and Mary together, and it 
breathes or influences or manifests itself throughout the 
"Casket Letters and Sonnets." Mary appears in them 
as vividly present in spirit as if she spoke them in person. 

People talk about the impassioned tone of the Casket Let- 
ters. Men and women felt and wrote four hundred years ago 
just as they feel and write to-day. Read Perkin Warbeck's love 
epistle to his ladye love, the " White Rose of Scotland," in 1492 
[see author's "Bothwell, a Vindication," page 11] and Otway's 
love-letter to his mistress — composed under similar circum- 
stances to those of Bothwell and Mary — two hundred years 
ago, of which the following is a transcript. Do Mary Stuart's 
Casket Letters breathe more fervent, absolute passion or affec- 
tion, term it what you will ? 

To Madam : My Tyrant : — I endure too much Torment 
to be silent, and have endur'd it too long not to make the severest 
complaint. I love you, I dote on you ; Desire makes me mad, 
when I am near you ; and Despair, when I am from you. Sure, 
of all Miseries, Love is to me the most intolerable : It haunts 
me in my Sleep, perplexes me when waking ; every melancholy 
Thought makes my Fears more powerful ; and every delight- 
ful one makes my Wishes more unruly. In all other uneasy 
Chances of a man's Life, there is an immediate Kecourse to 
some kind of Succour or another: In Want^we apply ourselves 
to our Friends ; in Sickness to Physicians : But Love, the Sum, 
the Total of all Misfortunes, Aiust be endur'd with Silence ; no 
Friend so dear to trust witF such a Secret, nor Remedy in Art 
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80 powerful as to remove its Anguish. Since the first day I saw 
you, I have hardly enjoyed one Hour of perfect Quiet. I lov'd 
you early ; and no sooner had I beheld that soft bewitching 
Face of yours, but I felt in my Heart the very Foundation of 
all my Peace give way : But when you became another's, I 
must confess that I did then rebel, had foolish Pride enough to 
promise myself I would in Time recover my Liberty : In spight 
of my enslav'd Nature, I swore against myself, I would not love 
you : I affected a Resentment, stifled my Spirit, and would not 
let it bend so much as once to upbraid you, each Day it was 
my chance to see or to be near you : With stubborn Suffer- 
ance, I resolved to bear, and brave your Power : Nay, did it 
often too, successfully. Generally with Wine, or Conversation 
I diverted or appeas'd the Demon that possessed me ; but when 
at Night, returning to my unhappy self, to give my Heart an 
Account why I had done it so unnatural a Violence, it was then 
I always paid a treble Interest for the short moments of Ease, 
which I had borrow'd ; then every treacherous Thought rose up 
and took your part, nor left me 'till they had thrown me on my 
Bed, and open'd those Sluices of Tears, that were to run till 
Morning. This has been for some years my best Condition : 
Nay, Time itself, that decays all things else, has but increas'd 
and added to my Longings. I tell it you, and charge you to 
believe it, as you are generous (which sure you must be, for 
every thing, except your Neglect of me, persuades me that you 
are so) even at this time, tho' other Arms have held you, and so 
long trespass'd on those dear Joys that only were my Due. I 
love you with that Tenderness of Spirit, that Purity of Truth, 
and that Sincerity of Heart, that I could sacrifice the nearest 
Friends, or Interests I have on Earth, barely but to please you: 
If I had all the World, it should be yours ; for with it I could 
be but miserable, if you were not mine. I appeal to yourself 
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for Justice, if through the whole Actions of my Life, I have done 
any one thing that might not let you see how absolute your au- 
thority was over me. Your Commands have been always sa- 
cred to me ; your Smiles have always transported me, and your 
Frowns aw'd me. In short, you will quickly become to me 
the greatest Blessing, or the greatest Curse, that ever Man was 
doomed to. I cannot so much as look on you without Confu- 
sion ; Wishes and Fears rise up in War within me, and work a 
cursed Distraction thro' my Soul, that must, I am sure, in time 
have wretched Consequences : Tou only can, with that bead- 
ling Cordial, Love, assuage and calm my Torments ; pity the 
Man then that would be proud to die for you and cannot live 
without you, and allow him thus far to boast too, that (take out 
Fortune from the Balance) you never were belov'd or courted by 
a Creature that had a nobler or juster Pretence to your Heart, 
than the Unfortunate (and even at this time) weeping Otway. 
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" I woke 

With his last word, 
And cried through tears and with uplifted hands : 
' Come back, beloved ; why to distant lands 
Row thy lone way ? Oh ! come and breathe again 
Thy perfumed words, spoke this time not in vain. 
Come back !' but the wide vales 
Return my yearning cry: 
^ Come back !' but far he sails ; 
He heeds not my sad cry. 
' Oh ! come again, great stranger ; why depart ? 
Come back to heal my pierced, anguished heart.' 
I saw his airy skiff 

Sail up beyond the sea, 
Far o'er a cloudy cliff 

That overhung the sea. 
And never may return the rapture of my dream ? 
And never may I hear or know of him ? 
* Come, oh ! come to me, — 
Oh ! hush, envenomed sea.' 
' Farewell, [Marie], to thee.' 
Would God I had awoke 
Before my heart was broke.'' 

— All the Year Round. 

" But now the hand of Fate is on the curtain, 
And gives the Scene to light." 

Dryden. 



Note. — If repetitions present themselves in these successive chapters 
they are not the result of inadvertence, but intention ; endeavors to im- 
press certain proofs and arguments the more forcibly, in order to make 
more appreciable the evidence in Bothwell's favor, and render more 
secure his acquittal or exoneration. 
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'HE chronic condition or malady of the 
Scottish nation throughout the greater 
part of the XVI. century was little 
better than that of Mexico after it was 
emancipated from the Spanish yoke, a 
constant and hot fever of revolution. 
After the death of James V., father of 
Mary, the Reformation, which had been kept down 
more particularly by Cardinal Beatoun, began to acquire 
a relative strength, such as it actually possessed in 
no other country. It grew stronger and stronger with 
every succeeding year, until it might have wrested the 
power from the Queen-Dowager, Mary of Gruise, had it 
not been for the military intervention of the French. 
To the assistance of the Eeform party Queen Elizabeth 
sent a fleet, under one of the ablest seamen and soundest 
commanders of the day. Admiral Winter, and an army 
under an excellent soldier and wise leader. Lord Grey. 
Between them the French were expelled. To this war, 
as regards the French fleet, as to previous and subse- 
quent ones with the same nation and others, especially 
with Spain, would apply the motto of the medal struck to 
commemorate the overthrow of the Invincible Armada : * 



* Divine Order. — " How often might a man, after he hath jumbled a set of letters in a 
bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would fall into an exact poem, yea, or so much 
as make a good discourse in prose ? And may not a little book be as easily made by chance, 
as this great volume of the world ? How long might a man be sprinkling colors upon a can- 
vas with a careless hand before they could happen to make the exact picture of a man ? 
And is a man easier made by chance than his picture ? How long might twenty thousand 
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"■Afflanit Deus et dissipantur. 

(God the Almighty blew, 
And the Armada went to every wind.)" 

"Well miglit the poet sing : 

" Thank him who isled us [English] here, and roughly set 
His Saxon in blown seas and storming showers." 

Just preceding their expulsion of the French the Queen- 
Dowager died, displaying at her end a policy which, if it 
had been exhibited at an earlier date, might have made the 
royal cushion of her daughter much easier for its occu- 
pant. It was exactly the policy of Alexander Jannaeus, 
King of Judea, in regard to the Pharisees, his life-long 
enemies and victims. His death-bed astuteness (B. C. 78) 
left his family in the possession of an authority which 
otherwise certainly would have been disputed. 

The enforced withdrawal of the French from Scotland, 
under the impulsion of England, verymuch resembled that of 
the forces of Louis Napoleon, three hundred years after- 
wards, from Mexico. In 1560 the English said "Go!" and the 
French went. In 1865 the re-united United States notified 
the French "Either go, or — !" that is, more imperatively 
"Go!" and without the necessity of the application of 
force, they went. As in 1560 in Scotland, so in 1865 in 
Mexico, the departure of the French left the popular party in 



blind men which should be sent out from the several remote parts of England, wander up 
and down before they would all meet upon Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file in 
the exact order of an army ? And yet this is much more easy to be managed than how the 
innumerable blind parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a world." 

Archbishop John Tillotson. 
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the ascendant. "When Mary returned, in 1561, the "Lords 
of the Congregation " exercised the controlling power. Her 
acceptance of Murray, their leader, enabled her to tide 
over the first four years of her administration in a sort of sul- 
len peace. Her sex and her graces, and her very impotence, 
had a great deal to do with the meanwhile acquiescence in 
her authority. As long as there was no king, and Murray 
controlled events, there was no actual outbreak. No doubt 
the courage, ability and fidelity of Bothwell acted as a bal- 
ance-wheel, even in a so-shackly-piece of machinery. To 
use a very strong, but vulgar expression, Mary, undoubt- 
edly, felt a "sneaking kindness " for the Earl from the first 
time that they were thrown together after the death of 
her husband, Francis II., at the time (1560) when he 
was sent out by her mother, Mary of Guise, to France 
on a political mission. Bothwell had experienced the same 
love at first sight for her, when they met before the be- 
trothal in 1557-'8. This aff"ection was growing stronger 
and stronger, and might have resulted in a union which 
would have consolidated the monarchy, when Darnley 
, made his appearance, and with his airs and graces ' ' cap- 
tured" the Queen. Mary was a "lusty princess," to use 
the expression of Froude (YIII. 25), and her passionate 
nature took fire from the appetizing "long lad." Through 
the intermediation of Eizzio, who, by the elevation of 
Darnley, expected to fortify his own infiuence, and that 
of his church, Mary became in fact, although not in law, 
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Darnley's bed-fellow. Altliougli this surrender of her 
person was not generally known, there were surmises of the 
true condition of affairs, and the mntterings of a storm 
were soon heard ominously. By the time that Mary was 
ready to marry Darnley, officially and publicly, she was 
not only tired of him, but evinced it.* (See 163, Su- 
pra, &c.) 

The Reform party now rose in arms, but the enthusi- 
asm of the nation for their charming Queen, engineered by 
Bothwell, who she herself selected as her military represen- 
tative, her soldierly ^Z^e/" ^p'o, conjured the menacing tem- 
pest, and those who had evoked it, after what was styled the 
"Run-about-raid," — sometimes styled, also, the "Eound- 
about-raid"^ — were forced to take refuge in England. 
Had they not possessed the support of Elizabeth, man- 
ipulated with dexterity by her astute Ministry — than 
whom abler political pilots never conned and steered a 
ship of state — Mary might now have enjoyed some years of 



* " The sage and moderate statesman, Castelnau de Mauvissiere, 
was sent to Scotland to keep matters quiet, and a better messenger for 
such a purpose could not be found. Grave, conscientious, friendly and 
peaceful, he was beyond his age, and was peculiarly free of the impul- 
sive, warlike and ostentatious propensities which have characterized 
his countrymen in all ages. 

" It is significant that in the same memoir in which he describes the 
beginning of her headlong career (1565), he mentions Bothwell as her 
right-hand man, and likely to be made lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom—so ostensibly began this man's disastrous influence." (Burton, 
IV., 127-'8.) 
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tranquillity— i-that is, if she had a bold sagacious Bothwell 
by her side, instead of a cowardly imbecile, Darnley. 
Through the latters brutish stupidity and insane jealousy 
of Kizzio, who had engineered his elevation, a new con- 
spiracy or " Bond " was formed against the Italian, which 
was aimed as well at Mary. It is pretty evident that if 
Mary, seven months gone with child, had perished at the 
same time with her Italian favorite, it would not have 
pained or disappointed the conspirators. If she had per- 
ished there and thus, Darnley would have been a feeble 
obstacle to the ulterior plans of the Murray party. Mary 
was a hardy creature and she survived the shock, to which 
ordinary women would have succumbed. Between her 
cajolery of Darnley, and the promptings of Bothwell, she 
again triumphed in the spring of 1566, as she had in the 
summer of the previous year. Darnley' s betrayal of his 
associates, through the subtle influence of Mary, made the 
conspirators, who had thus become the victims of his trea- 
son to them — though not by any means through his loyalty 
to his wife — ^his implacable enemies/ Mary, who had long 
given her implicit confidence, as well as her aifection, to 
Bothwell, now threw herself completely into his stalwart 
arms (see 49, supra).\^ This was a result, of which to avert 
the possibility, for political reasons, Mary had brought 
about the marriage between the Earl and Jane Gordon, 
sister of the Earl of Huntley, and daughter of the great 
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Earl Huntley, whom she had wickedly sacrificed, in 1563, 
to the fox- wolf-cunning-and -voracity of Murray. 

It would have been far better for Mary Stuart if her sur- 
render of herself to the eeal man, Both well, had occurred 
before she threw herself at the head of the imitation of 
manhood, the immature Darnley. In the former case her 
passions would have been gratified without breach of law, 
and the law would have given her a support in the columnar 
Bothwell, which she could not have found in any other 
mate. The fierce blaze of the mutual craving of Mary and 
Bothwell, fanned by her increasing aversion to her husband, 
which seems to have gradually inspired her with a disgust 
at times amounting to loathing, re-awakened in Bothwell all 
his original passion and wildest hopes^ These hopes devel- 
oped into the only real crime which is chargeable to him 
throughout life, the getting rid of Darnley, in order that 
he might occupy his every place. When Bothwell had 
been nearly killed in the performance of his duty as War- 
den of the Borders or Marches, and Mary flew as a dis- 
pairing sweetheart to the bedside of a severely wounded 
lover, the curtain rose on the first scene of a tragedy 
which closed with the ruin of both. From this time for- 
ward momentous events succeeded each other with a rap- 
idity almost unparalleled. To get rid of Darnley, and 
insure himself the sole possession of Mary, and to become 
king-consort, and through this ownership and elevation 
to acquire influence and authority to restore peace and 
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prosperity to liis country — certainly a most laudable mo- 
tive-|— Bothwell joined hand for the nonce with the Murray 
faction, and Mary herself became a co-conspirator with her 
most dangerous enemies to free herself for good and all 
of the hated and hateful creature who stood between her 
and her love. ~\^Tho relations between herself and Bothwell 
are clearly set forth in the papers found in the ' ' Silver 
Casket," already considered at length. (See pages supra.) 
Mary's deportment towards Darnley rendered him con- 
temptible, and his own attitude made him detestable and 
dispicable in the eyes of all. How he strayed oiF to 
Glasgow and fell sick, according to some surmises from 
an insufficient dose of poison — such as, in 1582, sufficed 
for the removal of the third Eegent, the "good (?) Earl 
of Mar ;" — or was stricken down by afoul disease — said to 
have been brought back from America by the Spaniards ; 
or Italy, by the French, 1492-' 7 — or by the small-pox ; 
whatever was the cause, he was dangerously ill. There 
is little doubt that Darnley had a reasonable presenti- 
ment that, if he remained in Scotland, he was sure of but 
a very short lease of life. He hadjthreatened to fly the 
country and take refuge in France. VSuch a step would 
have traversed the hopes of Mary, the desire of Bothwell, 
and the plans of the conspirators. Mary's objective was a 
union with Bothwell ; Bothwell' s the possession of Mary, 
and, with her, kingly power, and, with both, the restoration 

of Scottish affairs, and their establishment upon a sounr. ( 
24 
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basis. Mary's views were simply those of a, woman in love ; 
those of Bothwell of a man in love, but "also T5f a'states- 
man, a general, a governor, and a patriot. The other con- 
spirators looked farther ahead than either to their own ag- 
grandisement at the expense of both. Could they manage 
it so that Bothwell, with Mary as his decoy and accom- 
plice, should, with their help, succeed in murdering Darn- 
ley ; then these confederated rebel lords, acting with the 
support of public opinion and the clergy, calculated to 
bring about a cataclysm which would sweep away both 
Mary and Bothwell, if the Queen took advantage of the 
death of Darnley to marry the generally accepted mur- 
derer. In this manner only could the great Earl be hurled 
from his pride of place. 

This was the project of the rebels, and it M^as based 
on their idea that, in getting rid of him, they demolished 
the greatest obstacle to their immediate and eventual suc- 
cess, seeing that he was the ablest and most powerful 
personality in Scotland. Feeling certain that Mary must be 
involved in his ruin, Murray and his peers, or rather assist- 
ants and "seids," could thereupon seize the reins of gov- 
ernment, exercise an authority akin to royal and divide 
the spoils. They realized the words of the Psalmist, 
"Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee." They suc- 
ceeded, but !N"emesis avenged all. "While their meat 
was yet in their mouths, the wrath of God came upon 
them and slew the fattest of them, and smote down the 
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chosen men of Israel." [Scotland]. Mary got her man ; 
Bothwell grasped for one month the Eoyal power ; Mur- 
ray, Lenox, Mar, Morton, in succession, became Regents 
and perished ; meaner agents moimted higher steps of the 
ladder of preferment and gain ; and yet, by poetical as 
well as prosaic justice to each, became applicable the words 
of St. Luke in regard to the exulting Herod, "The Lord 
smote him, * * * and he gave up the ghost. " 
It is curious how differently the judgment apparently 
opposite or applicable to different individuals will be 
warped to condemn the one, to absolve another, to miti- 
gate the penalty of a third, or, with a recommendation 
to mercy, excuse a fourth. If ever a hum^n being lived 
who deliberately toled a confiding fellow-creature within 
reach of the deadly blow of a paramour — for after mak- 
ing every excuse and pleading every justification for him, 
Bothwell was a paramour in the present meaning of the 
word — Mary Stuart was the guilty one. He was her 
paramour in the remote sense of the, word, which did not 
imply originally all that it does now, and he was the 
same in a bad sense.* Time, place, and circumstance, 



*The following conversation from Dr. Jolin Moore's "Zeluco" 
(1789), shows tlie same contradictory judgments upon Mary, one liun- 
dred years ago, as had already ruled, pro and con, for two hundred 
years and still rule throughout the world : 

" 'In what did he [Buchanan, the Historian] ever shew any want 
of honesty?' said Buchanan. 'In calumniating and endeavoring to 
blacken the reputation of his rightful sovereign, Mary, Queen of Scots,' 
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noble thoughts, great plans, patriotic objects, besides un- 
doubted affection, were his justification. He was a man 
of one absorbing idea. It was gratified. He ought to 
have been satisfied. His honeymoon was a realization 
of the magnificent story, ' ' One of the Nights of Cleopa- 
tra," that wild conception of Theophile Gautier. Both- 
well was the hero of Scottish history) Meiamoun "of 
Egyptian romance. The latter a noble, fearless, Egyptian' 
gentleman — ^became reckless in his infatuated love for 
Cleopatra. Fortune vouchsafed the successful revelation 
of his passion ; and the Queen rewarded his audacity with 
a night's possession of herself, with the proviso that, with 
the ensuing dawn, her audacious admirer should drink a 
deadly poison. Meiamoun willingly consents. He enjoyed 
and he perished. Bothwell was more favored. Instead 



replied Targe, ' the most beautiful and accomplished princess that ever 
sat on a throne.' ****** 

" ' I fear you are too nearly related to the false slanderer whose name 
you bear !' said Targe. ' I glory in tlie name ; and should think myself 
greatly obliged to any man who could prove my relation to the great 
George Buchanan!' cried the other. 'He is nothing but a disloyal 
calumniator,' cried Targe, 'who attempted to support falsehoods by 
forgeries, which I thank heaven, are now fully detected!' 'You are 
thankful for a very small mercy !' resumed Buchanan, ' but since you 
provoke me to it, I will tell you in plain English that your bonnie 
Queen Mary was the strumpet of Bothwell, and the murderer of 
her husband !' " 

Moore, in his " Fables," remarks of Mary very much as Shake- 
speare of Cressida : 

'■'Her very shoe has power to wound.'''' 
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of a night, Fate generously conceded a month. He likewise 
enjoyed, and to him the result was worse than the fatal 
draught provided by the daughter of Ptolemy. 

Mary lured Darnley into the death-trap. Goodhall 
declared, one hundred years ago, that Bothwell did not 
murder Darnley, but that the same men-devils, who de- 
liberately slew Kizzio, avenged the Italian by slaying the 
arch-plotter and tool, Darnley; he, who was as criminal 
in his Judas' kiss, which signalled the death of the arrogant 
musician-minister-of-state on the night of the 9th-10th 
March, 1566, as Mary was guilty with a like Judas' kiss on 
the night of 9th — 10th February, 156Y. It might be said 
her kiss served as the signal, as it were, for her revenge and 
her emancipation. ( The fiction generally accepted as absolute 
truth by the whole reading public, with the exception of 
a few critics, sets forth that Darnley perished by the explo- 
sion of a comparatively small amount of powder, emptied 
loosely into the room sometimes occupied by the Queen, and 
underneath the one in which Darnley slept. Undoubtedly 
Bothwell intended the accomplishment of the death of 
Darnley by blowing up the house, but erred in his cal- 
culations, because at that day, and especially so in Scot- 
land, the explosive properties of gunpowder seem to 
have been very little understood. Loose powder, even in 
a very large quantity, would not have blown a stone 
building so solidly built as houses were then constructed — 
especially such an one as the Kirk of Field is described to 
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have been — all to pieces. It would have simply wrecked the 
interior, lifted oif the roof, blown out doors and windows, 
and shattered everything except the floors and arches. In 
such a case, had Darnley''s death resulted from the pow- 
der deposited loosely hy BothwelVs agents, his corpse 
must have been hlackened, charred and mutilated. This 
was not the case, hut exactly the contrary. His hody was 
found, without a sign of violence, two hundred and forty 
feet from the huilding, which was Mown all to pieces. 
How is this to be accounted for ? Thus ! Before Both- 
well' s servants had brought thither, into the "Kirk-o- 
Field," a single grain of powder, mines had been laid 
under the house, their chambers heavily charged ; and 
everything thoroughly looked to. Bothw ell's co-conspira- 
tors determined that there should be no failure, while they 
arranged matters so cleverly that the whole odiimi of the 
crime would fall upon the Earl, who was to profit imme- 
diately by it, they themselves indirectly. In any event, 
Darnley was to die. They would see to that. How then 
was it that the victim's body was found not singed, nor 
blurred, nor mutilated, so far from the house. Darnley, 
with a presentiment of evil, did not go to bed that night as 
promptly as usual, but sat up reading the Bible with his 
body-page, Taylor, who was found,- near him, dead also. 
Alarmed at strange or unusual noises, which fell with 
startling and ominous force upon his sensitive hearing, 
attentive and suspicious, he iled from the house with Tay- 
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lor, before the explosion. His hopes of escape, however, 
were all in vain, since the house was entirely surrounded 
by the conspirators. This has been demonstrated at length 
in the author's "Vindication" of the Earl, published, at 
length, in the United Service, for September and October, 
1882. Darnley and his page were caught by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, his kinsman, and others, assisting, and, after a 
violent struggle, strangled. The victim plead for mercy 
in piteous language, which was overheard and recorded, 
and struggled for his life with all the strength of a young 
and desperate man. The clothes of Douglas were all 
grimy with mire in consequence.\^hy, then, should Both- 
well dream that his preparations had slain Darnley?' He 
could not have seen what occurred, because high walls rose 
between him and the crime. He did not. He was com- 
pletely justified in always protesting his innocence. "Why 
has so much abuse been poured out on Bothwell for his 
"supposed" murder of Darnley and so many excuses 
found for the public assassination of Cardinal Beatoun, by 
the Calvinists, 28th May, 1546, the sainted {sic) Kirkaldy 
participating and all the Reformers approving, and of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe by the Covenanters, 1st May, 1679. "The 
law and the testimony" must apply equally in all three 
cases. He intended that Darnley should be killed, and Mary 
approved of it, but neither were aware that their co-con- 
spirators had previously mined the house scientifically, and 
had surrounded the premises with a cordon of vigilant and 
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determined would-be murderers. These did the deed. 
Why ? Because these men-devils were resolved that not 
only one but three were to be sacrificed. Darnley on the 
spot, and afterwards Both well, and then Mary, through the 
effects of the murder done by them upon the first named. 
After Darnley was dead and Bothwell and Mary driven 
into exile, or thrown into prison, or cast into the grave, 
then would come the seizure of the govjernment and the 
division of the spoils. Darnley was the dupe in all and of 
all ; Mary was the lure ; Bothwell was the instrument and 
the dupe of Murray and his faction ; and all three were vic- 
tims in turn, and those who victimized perished, one by 
one, each in his turn, all without warning and without 
mercy. 

"Life's a bondage to the 'tickers' stern, immutable decrees."* 

Darnley was dead. Between Bothwell and Mary the 
only barrier remaining was extremely slight, and very 
easily removed. As heretofore shown, Bothwell in the pre- 
vious year had induced Mary to revive the ancient juris- 
diction of the Roman Catholic Consistorial Courts^ which 
had been charged with trying the pleas of consanguinity ac- 
knowledged by that creed as valid reasons for divorce. This 
Eoman Catholic Court was re-created or revived 23d De- 
cember, 1556. As Bothwell was married to Jane (Irving, 



* "My personal despair extended itself to all creation, and the law 
of fatality arose lief ore me in aneh appalling aspect that my reason w<m 
shaken iy it." George Sand. 
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in his "Eminent Scotsmen," 227, styles her Elizabeth) 
Gordon, on the 24tli February, 1566, any one not wilfully 
blind must acknowledge that, even at the time of the 
nuptials, or very soon after, Bothwell was looking forward 
to find means to bring about a union with Mary. He 
seemed to be convinced that in espousing Jane Gordon he 
was tying a knot w^hich would be readily unloosed through 
her complaisant disposition " for a consideration. " Cas- 
telnau, the Erench Ambassador, perceiving already, in 
September, 1665, that Mary had resolved upon following 
the dictates of her own passion, V'hile he describes the 
beginning of her headlong career, he mentions "Bothwell 
as her right hand man, and likely to be made Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom — so, ostensibly, began this man's 
disastrous influence." (Burton, lY., 128-9.) In the au- 
thor's two former works on Mary and Both-well, sufiicient 
attention has been paid to the details of occurrences be- 
tween the death of Darnley, 9th February, 1567, and 
Mary's third marriage with Bothwell on 15th May follow- 
ing. The latter was acquitted on his trial before the Privy 
Council and a Jury of his Peers, 12th April, 1567, and 
their verdict was ratified by the Scottish Parliament on 
the 14th of the same month. On the 19th, Bothwell gave 
a grand supper at the famous Annesley (Ainslie, Anslee) 
Tavern to the highest nobility and the first men of the 
country. Before the guests separated, the famous Bond 

was subscribed — Murray's signature assuredly heading 
25 
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the list (Buckingbam I., 172-4), although, with his usual 
duplicity, he was not present at the entertainment — declar- 
ing Bothwell's innocence and urging his marriage with the 
Queen. On the 21st April, with her own connivance and 
approbation, Mary was met and escorted by Bothwell to 
Dunbar. There altogether willingly or unwillingly, as 
her foes or her friends allege, the same intimate rela- 
tions at once existed, or were entered into, between Mary 
and Bothwell as, two years previously, between Mary and 
Darnley, after she had "handfasted " herself to the latter 
nearly four months before the public celebration of their 
union. Two strong points in favor of Bothwell's action, 
as consistent with Mary's wishes and careful collusion, are 
always ignored by her friends in treating of what they 
elect to style her ' ' ravishing ' ' — which was simply conduct- 
ing her with the honor of a great lord and the humility of 
a grand lover to one of the chief military strongholds and 
royal residences of the kingdom. First, Agnes Strick- 
land, and all her associates, in whitewashing Mary, dw^ell 
on the fact that the Queen was slightly attended when 
Bothwell met her at the appointed place, as agreed upon 
between them, and consequently could not resist him, and 
that there was no escort of 300 horsemen, as alluded to in 
the Casket Letter, styled "Supposititious." These cham- 
pions ignore she did have an escort of 300 the previous 
day, but managed to dismiss, or get rid, of them, that there 
might not be the slightest obstacle to traverse Bothwell's 
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nominal seizure, or to justify her in making even a seem- 
ing opposition. Mary has been defended with all tlie sub- 
tlety of criminal lawyers' exhausting casuistry to save a 
criminal, whereas Bothwell has scarcely found an advocate 
who would dare to enter a plea in his favor. Second, 
Schiern (242-6), who is no enemy of Mary, here steps in 
most opportunely with an argument which, supported as it 
is by documentary and circumstantial evidence, seems to be 
unanswerable. 

" This impression was, however, soon forced to give way 
before the opinion which subsequently prevailed in Scot- 
land, according to which no doubt could be entertained, 
even from the beginning, that what Bothwell had under- 
taken was done in consequence of an agreement with 
Mary. His conduct was more precisely accounted for at 
the time in three ways. It was, in Scotland, an old practice 
that papers were drawn up, by M^hich any one obtained 
pardon for crimes, this was done so that only the chief 
crime was expressly mentioned, while merely a clause was 
added, describing in general terms what offences the per- 
son concerned had besides committed. Buchanan accord- 
ingly holds that as the murderers of the King, and especi- 
ally Bothwell, were afraid that there might come a time 
when it would be seriously resolved to punish them for 
the deed, they had found out that by the help of such a 
clause they would be able to get the crime pardoned, the 
express mention of which in a document might appear as 
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dangerous to the perpetrators as it would be unseemly for 
the pardoner. The murder of the Queen's husband could 
not be mentioned, but another crime of high treason, 
which was less odious, must be found out, under screen 
of which the mm-der of the King, as bj a piece of sophis- 
try, could be concealed and forgiven. An attack upon the 
Queen's exalted person was such an aggravated crime, and 
therefore nothing more fitting for the purpose could be 
contrived than that feigned abduction. Others explained 
the strange transaction by alleging that its design was to 
stop the mouths of those who had long thought that the 
Queen stood in a too intimate relation to the Earl. More 
natural than both far-fetched explanations is that which, 
while still seeing in the abduction merely a preconcerted 
piece of acting, interpreted it as a direct result of an im- 
moderate love for Both well, which made her impatiently 
long to be able to call him her own. As they who favor 
this mode of explaining the hurried marriage proceed 
upon the supposition that the passion had long before led 
Mwry to give herself up to the Earl, so one of her later 
defenders believes that he is able to expose the foolishness 
of any such explanation by asking the question : ' ' AVTiere 
was the necessity for a precipitate marriage at all ? Was 
Mary so eager to become Both well's wife, with whom she 
indeed had long been indulging in an illicit intercourse, 
' that she could not wait the time demanded by common 
decency to wear her widow's garb for Darnley? Was she 
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really so entirely lost to every sense of female delicacy 
and public shame — so utterly dead to her own interests 
and reputation — or so very scrupulous about a little longer 
continuing her unlicensed amours, that, rather than suffer 
the delay of a few months, she would thus run the risk of 
involving herself in eternal infamy?" These questions 
are not without force for those against whom they are 
directed; iut, if the relation he apprehended somewhat 
differently, it would he possihle to iiieet them. There is 
with regard to the ahduction, and the sxchsequent sudden 
marriage, a cireumstanoe which is not ordinarily taken 
into consideration in this connection, but to which we 
might refer as an answer. Immediately after Mary'^s 
third ma/rriage her opponents declared that she had again 
hecome pregnant, and, when the Queen was confined a 
prisoner at Lochleven, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who 
had been sent by Elizabeth to Scotland to negotiate her 
release, wrote in a letter from Edinburgh, of 18th July, 
1567, to. his mistress : ' I have also persuaded her to con- 
form herself to renounce Bothwell for her husband, and 
to be content to suffer a divorce to pass betwixt them ; she 
hath sent me word that she Mali in no ways consent unto 
that, but rather die, grounding herself upon this reason, 
taking herself to be seven weeks gone with child ; by re- 
nouncing Bothwell, she should acknowledge herself to be ' 
with child of a bastard, and to have forfeited her honor, 
which she will not do to die for it.' Might not Mary, 
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under the supposition of which she makes mention, hcuve 
at this time or earlier helieved her pregnancy to he of 
older date? And, if the Queen had such fear after Darn- 
ley's death, might not Bothwell then have found the final 
encouragement to venture on abduction, and the Queen 
afterwards an incentive for not at this time rejecting his 
hand ? Even if the abduction to Dunbar had not taken 
place with the Queen's will, yet the opposition which she 
there exhibited to Bothwell was, at all events, so small 
in comparison with her former brave behavior during the 
catastrophe which put an end to Rizzio's life, that this 
weakness becomes the weightiest — and properly the only 
incontrovertible — reason for assuming an earlier and more 
intimOfte understanding hetween her and the Earl than 
she has plainly admitted. When some one mentioned to 
David Hume that a new treatise had been published, the 
author of which was believed to have successfully vindi- 
cated Mary, the historian only asked : ' Has he also proved 
that the Queen did not marry Bothwell ?' and, when no 
affirmative answer could be given, he signified that the 
attempt had failed." (Schiern's "Bothwell," 242-'6.) 

To confirm Professor Schiern's view, turn to Raumer 
(" Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary," Letter xxviii., 1569. 
Edition of 1836, p. 161). '■'■Mary never spoke decidedly 
respecting the murder of Darnley and her connection 
with Bothwell, or produced any fact ^n support of her 
innocence. When Sir Francis Knollys at length plainly 
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put the question to her, she answered, as usual, iu some 
general expressions, and began to weep ; on this he broke 
off the subject." For whatever reasons, she changed her 
views, if she did do so. Lady Lennox, Darnley's mother, 
in 1570, believed Mary " indisputably guilty," and Mary's 
ambassador, the Bishop of Koss, when the terrors of 
death were upon him, ' ' and while making a clean breast 
of it, he admitted to Dr. "Wilson her [Mary's] share of 
the murder of Darnley." This admission is pass-key to 
all the rest. 

On the 27th April, the Koman Catholic Oonsistorial 
Tribunal was authorized to entertain an action of divorce 
by Bothwell against his wife. The proceedings began 6th 
May, and judgment was given in his favor on the 7th. 
"Whoever presumes to question Mary's complicity in the 
whole matter is simply ignorant that, to accomplish this 
"Mary had to come personally forward and issue a special 
authority to that end "^(Burton, lY., 221). In the mean- 
while Bothwell's wife sued for a divorce against her hus- 
band, before the Protestant Civil Court, on the ground of 
adultery, which was almost simultaneously granted on the 
3d May. On the 6th April — mark this ! — Sir James Mac- 
intosh says that the suit of the Countess of Bothwell 
against her husband "commenced almost on the day 
which the Queen sjpecified as that on which she alleged 
she had teen violated hy Bothwell." (Buckingham I., 
197.) Mary and Bothwell were married according to both 
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the Protestant and Roman Catholic rites. Bothwell's 
biographer, Schiern, who examined all the evidence on 
this disputed point, says the double marriage presents 
perfectly clear proof (p. 268 and note 1) that it was so 
celebrated according to the Reformed and Romanist man- 
ners. Buckingham (I., 200-'2) is equally explicit, and 
endeavors to explain it on the plea of compulsion. Other 
historians concur. How any doubt could have arisen 
or a mistake have occurred can be easily explained. 
Bothwell had always refused to allow the Roman Catholic 
clergy to interfere in his affairs, and, therefore, his Protest- 
ant rites were piiblic, although, perhaps, to' satisfy the preju- 
dices of his bride, he consented to permit a more private 
marriage according to the Roman Catholic form. Can 
anything be more sly than Romanism ? and Buckingham 
clears it up by stating ' ' they were married according to 
the forms of both churches, by Adam BothM'ell, Bishop of 
Orkney, and a Catholic priest whose name has not been 
recorded." 

Bothwell's attitude, as soon as he became lord of the 
land, was noble. His announcement of the accomplished 
fact to Charles IX. of France was dignified and worthy 
of his new position. "What he wrote to Elizabeth of Eng- 
land was almost haughty and defiant. His letter to her like 
" His tread rings iron, as to battleward." 

The Murray faction had now attained their object. 
According to their representations, Bothwell had long 
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been Mary's paramour: lie and he alone had murdered 
her husband Darnley ; Mary was his accomplice ; immedi- 
ately after the murder she had hastened to bring about a 
divorce — before a court constituted or revived by her Royal 
authority, and especially called upon by herself to act in 
this case — between Bothwell and his wife ; and she, an 
adulteress and the accomplice of the murderer, had pro- 
fited by his deed to marry within ten days after the di- 
vorce, an adulterer, an assassin, and a regicide. What is 
more, these noble conspirators accused her and her hus- 
band of not only being desirous of getting possession of 
her son by Darnley, the royal infant afterwards James 
VI., but even of attempting to poison him. This crime, of 
' ' burking ' ' little James VI. , was the very one Doctor Story 
confessed to in 1570. " It was nothing else than making 
way with the little King of Scots, in the belief that with 
his life would be removed the principal obstacle to his 
mother's [Mary's] marriage with some Catholic prince." 
(Froude, X. , 94. ) All of Bothwell and Mary' s accusers were 
themselves the originators, abettors, executives of the 
crimes they charged upon the Queen and her consort, who 
only acted in accordance with their desires, their sugges- 
tions and in furtherance of their ends. Such treachery, 
hypocrisy, betraying and sacrificing is scarcely recorded 
elsewjiere in history. Grant .that Mary and Bothwell 
were guilty, what were their accusers? BothM'ell's crime, 
if he was as culpable as charged against him, was the 
26 
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single one that can be brought against himself throughout, 
for his era, an unusually loyal and honorable career. 
Murray, Knox's sainted Murray, had been the contriver 
and instigator of crime after crime for the past seven 
years. He had kept his fingers out of the fire, but he 
had looked through his fingers at the execution of every 
guilty deed which he had instigated. As an example of 
an honest man and a faithful subject, as a brother and a 
minister of state, he was a consummate fraud. His co- 
adjutors, co-conspirators, accomplices, instruments, asso- 
ciates, were, according to poor Hamlet's expression, "as 
foul as Yulcan's stithy." In comparison to Murray's 
particular friend, Morton,* the concrete of corruption, 
Bothwell was a miracle of virtue, and, indeed, among the 
black flock of ravens which joined in hoarse congratula- 
tion over the corpse of Eizzio and rejoiced over the stark 
body of Darnley, Bothwell, amid such a repulsive brood, 
was exactly what Petrick styled him, that ' ' ra/ra avis, a 



* The best evidence of the popular opinion in England as to the 
especial guilt of Morton is to be found in the many plays of the 
actual and succeeding periods, in which Mary Stuart is introduced. 
Several instances have already been adduced: the following is even 
more pertinent. It is from J. Bank's "Albion Queens." 

Norfolk (speaks). " Now, only now's the time ; the traitor Morton, 
The false, usurping Regent, is returned. 
With all the magazine of hell about him. 
! The Queen, my lovely Albion Queen's in danger ; 
And if thou wilt not straight advise thy friend, 
Mary 's undone, and Norfolk is no more." 
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WHITE CEOw."- Mary had scarcely been united to the con- 
sort selected and urged upon her by her chief nobility— a 
consort whom they had solemnly pledged themselves to 
sustain against all enemies — than the very magnates who 
signed the Ainslie "Bond" in favor of the man of her 
choice and of her marriage with him, entered into a new 
"Bond" to destroy both. The falsity of their excuses 
for this was as vile in itself as consistent with their 
hypocrisy and villainy. Among other charges they al- 
leged that they bonded to protect their infant king, and 
only rose against him because Bothwell had demanded the 
custody of the baby prince, whereas the whole of their 
action was inimical to him before Bothwell had even inti- 
mated anything which could be construed into a desire 
that the royal child should be delivered to his care. 

Hitherto, as a rule, with a few honorable exceptions, 
writers who have treated of the principal events in the life 
of Bothwell constitute a chorus of different voices or 
tones, which in its union of effect is damnatory. This is 
the more surprising as every one of the singers has to de- 
pend on the same score or authorities in producing his 
music. And, yet, although the general result is adverse, 
the testimony emanating from the majority of composers 
unfavorable or partially favorable to him is anything but 
depreciative.^ In no event of his life is he made to appear 
so badly as at Carberry Hill; and, yet, even then, the 
French Ambassador, Du Croc, who disliked Bothwell, is 
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compelled to admit, in his record of this Sunday spectacle, 
that Bothwell had not only profited by his military studies 
and experience, but by his early training in the "human- 
ities." 

" I cannot hut say that I saw a great captain present 
himself with the utmost confidence, and one who led his troops 
with bravery and prudence.'''' How certain Bothwell still was 
of the issue of the day at the departure of Du Croc, he also 
showed, when, on seeing his foes cross the stream, he advised 
this mediator " to imitate him who wished to establish peace 
and friendship between the armies of Scipio and Hannibal 
when these two armies were about to come to blows, just as 
the two before them were going to do, but who, when he could 
do nothing and was unwilling to take part with either side, 
chose for himself a place as a spectator, and thus became wit- 
ness of the grandest sight which he had ever seen ; if Du Croc 
would now do the same he would never live to witness a 
greater entertainment, for he should see them fight bravely." 

Despite this acknowledged capacity for leadership of 
Bothwell, it would have been impossible for a Frederic the 
Great to fight against a superior force, even as to numbers, 
of comparatively trained soldiers, variously estimated at 
from two to four thousand — under commanders of con- 
siderable experience — with a kernel of two huniired Arque- 
busiers constituting the Queen's body-guard, and another 
small troop of his own personal foUoM'^ers, backed by a 
rabble not more numerous than the array of old soldiers 
opposed to them. 
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The majority of historians, poets and romancers com- 
bine to accuse Bothwell of want of courage in abandoning 
Mary at Carberry Hill. Aytoun, who, in his poem, 
"Bothwell," is cruel enough to write (Part vi., xl.,) 

" Was it a dream ? Or did I liear 
A yell of scorn assail my ear, 
As frantic from the host I rode? 
The very charger I bestrode 
Rebelled in wrath against the rein, 
And strove to bear me back again ! 
Lost, lost ! I cared not where I went — 
Lost, lost ! and none were there, 
Save those who sought in banishment 
A refuge from despair." — 

in his note to this stanza, the same author is compelled 
to admit, contradicting himself (258), "I must do Both- 
well the justice to say ; * * * ' "J-Jls challenges 
were not mere iravado, hut he was almost insanely 
anxious to -meet Morton in single combat. Bothwell 
was a man of great physical courage, which is more than 
can he said of the adversary [Morton, the Ahitophel of 
the period] whom he selected.'''' * 



*"I have endeavored, as nearly as poetical requirements would al- 
low, to follow history accuratelj'. I interpret the events thus. Bothwell, 
by carrying Mary off to Dunbar, at once consummated his own ruin. 
His fellow-conspirators might easily have rescued her from his hands ; 
but their object was to have her married to Mm, so they delayed. After 
the marriage had taken place, they lost no time, but strengthened 
themselves by calling in the aid of such of the Border barons as re- 
garded with jealousy the increasing power of the House of Hepburn. 
They could also depend upon the assistance of the craftsmen of Edin- 
burgh, a body trained to the use of arms, and not degenerate from 
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The real facts of the case are these. Bothwell and 
Mary advanced to Carberry Hill with a force of about 2500 



their fathers, who had fought valiantly at Flodden. Bothwell, on the 
other hand, had none beyond his own troopers in whom he could place 
perfect reliance. The royal summons had brought to Dunbar many 
of the East-Lothian barons, headed by Lords Seton, Yester and 
Borthwick ; but they were not partisans of Bothwell, and came simply 
on account of the Queen. Bothwell was perfectly aware of this, and 
of the Queen's desire to escape, if possible, from his hands ; and that 
knowledge accounts for his behavior. I shall quote one more from 
Melville : 

" ' Both armies lay not far from Carberry : the Earl of Bothwell's 
men camped upon the hill, in a strength very advantageous ; the Lords 
encamped at the foot of the hill. And albeit her Majesty there. I 
cannot call it her army, for many of those who were with her were 
of opinion that she had intelligence with the Lords, especially such as 
were informed of the many indignities put upon her by the Earl of Both- 
weU since their marriage. * * * Thus part of his own company 
detested him ; other part of them believed that her Majesty would fain 
have been quit of him but through shame to be the doer of the deed di- 
rectly herself ' * * * ^' I must do Bothwell the justice to say that, 
from all the accounts extant, his challenges were not mere bravado, but that 
he was almost insanely anxious to meet Morton in single combat. Both- 
well was a man of great physical courage [" gifted with superhuman dar- 
ing " — Lamartine] , which is more than can be said for the adversa/ry whom 
he selected, who was very glad to accept of Lord Lindsay of the Byres 
as his substitute ; but a duel under such circumstances would have 
been ridiculous. Mary wanted to be rid of Bothwell, and signfied as 
much to the Lords who came in obedience to her summons ; but, with 
that noble spirit which was always her characteristic, she refused to 
make any terms with the confederated nobles until Bothwell's retreat was 
secured. Then, and not till then, she took an everlasting farewell [ut- 
terly false and unsusceptible of proof] of the man who, instigated by 
others, worse traitors than himself had achieved her ruin. Her [fiend- 
ishly treacherous] reception in the camp of the confederates does not 
fall within the scope of the poem." Attoun's "Bothwelly 
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militia and some 200 regular musketeers. The traitor 
lords confronted him M'ith a superior number of compara- 
tively trustworthy troops. Le Croc, the French Ambassa- 
dor, a competent judge, admits that Bothwell with his 
motley array displayed admirable generalship. Le Croc 
had so little friendly feeling for Bothwell that he refused 
to be present at his marriage to the Queen. Consequently 
any commendation from him is the highest praise, and 
can be relied upon. Had Bothwell attacked at once, noM"^ 
that the little armies were looking each other in the face, it is 
most likely that he M'^ould have been victorious. Unfortun- 
ately Mary insisted iipon negotiations ; hours were wasted ; 
her "following" without food as without discipline, be- 
came tired with waiting, degenerated into an armed mob, 
took possession of some M^agons loaded with wine, drank 
freely upon empty stomachs, got drunk, and were soon 
beyond control. The last envoy of the confederate lords, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, deluded Mary with his specious reputa- 
tion for chivalry, and she determined to trust him, to her 
ruin. Bothwell, with his common sense, saw through the 
trickery and ordered a musketeer to shoot him. If ever a 
wise end could justify violent means, Bothwell was right. 
He wanted to kill Melville under similar circumstances, and 
he was wise also in that case, as it turned out. Mary 
interposed, saved Kirkaldy, blasted her own life and 
character, as well as that of Bothwell, and ruined both. 
It is sometimes best to violate the laws of propriety when 
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those in the right are dealing with others altogether in the 
wrong. 

Rapin is very clear on these points. Mary always ruined 
her own cause by obstinacy and precipitation. Both well's 
error in taking the field at this time, arose from courage 
and consciousness of right. The meeting and parting at 
Carberry Hill has never as yet, as a whole, been clearly 
stated or fairly told. 

Bothwell's worst enemies admit that he was very 
anxious to meet Morton at Carberry Hill. The miscreant 
would not fight. Lindsay offered to take his place, but the 
Queen forbade the combat. Both well certainly had a right 
to choose his opponent, and the husband of a Queen was 
justified in selecting as his antagonist the chfef among his 
foes, particularly when that chief was the arch-traitor both 
to himself and to his wife, one in whose blood he had 
threatened to wash his hands if he had the opportunity. 

If Bothwell had not perfectly understood Kirkaldy, it 
might have been a dishonorable act to shoot a parliament- 
ary acting under a flag of truce. But, will any military 
man deny that, if an envoy is using his immunity from 
peril or prison to deceive, a general who grasps the situ- 
ation, who knows that the success of the operation will 
depend on the triumph of the deception, and that it is 
likely to succeed through the ignorance and weakness of a 
coadjutor — can, in such a case, any military man deny the 
right of a commander to dispose, summarily, of an indi- 
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vidual seeking to betray under a flag of truce, and thus, 
by shooting the intriguer, frustrate the intended treach- 
ery ? "Fraud vitiates every contract," says the law. 
Bothwell knew Kirkaldy of old, saw through and through 
the man, felt he was no better than a traitor, and the 
event proved that Bothwell' s judgment was correct. O 
wonderful "Book of books" and exponent of common 
sense, the Bible ! what marvelous revelations it discovers 
of the workings of the human heart. Hebrews (XII., 17) 
says of Esau, "He found no place for repentance, though 
he sought it carefully with tears." Kirkaldy afterwards, 
carried away by the demoniac fascination of Mary's 
charms,* repented of his conduct towards the Queen, and 
became her champion, and Morton, become Regent, of 
whom he was the tool in this Sabbath-betrayal on Carberry 
Hill, got hold of him after he surrendered to the English, 
and, soldier as he undoubtedly was, denied him a sol- 
dier's death, and hung him like a felon. 



* " Oh, the horrid little monster that I am. Why can't I help It? I 
verily beliive I shall flirt in my shroud, and, if I were canonized, my 
first miracle would be, like St. Philomena's, to make my own relics pre- 
sentable. — " Hopes and Fears," by the author of the " Heir of Red- 
clyflFe." 
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Omission. Note to page 175 supra, second paragraph. — In " Both- 
well; a Vindication," page 11, was furnished a copy of a Love Letter, 
penned in 1493; and in the present work, page 17S-'7, supra, the copy 
of another Love Letter, written about 1700. Here, subjoined, is the 
copy of a Royal Love Letter, indited in 1613, by the " Foremost man 
of all this Modern World," Gustaf Adolf, to his sweetheart, the lovely 
Ebba Bkahe, at the age of nineteen, a chere amie, out of whose posses- 
sion he was basely tricked. The three are worthy of comparison. 

" Stockholm, oth April, 1613. 
" Most Noble Damsel, adoked op my heabt, 

WHOM I love most IN THIS WORLD : 

"I have received your loving letter, by which you tell me you 
have submitted to the good pleasure of your father, at my request, 
with which I must content myself Praying God to bend in grace your 
heart, that you think always on me, and remember the faithful love I 
bear you ; and that you may never be persuaded that I think of 
another than you. Oh, may you pray God, as well as I, that He may 
let us live to see the day which may bring me the soft consolation and 
to you the joy. To his guidance — the Holy and Almighty — I commend 
you, faithful and tender ; and myself to your breast, so noble and 
faithful. — I, to my dying day, oh, cherished maiden of my heart, your 
faithful and attached kinsman. G. A. R." 

Horace Marryat's " One Tear in Sweden," Vol. I., page 392. 




Bothweli's Book-Stamp, 




" The word ! Do you remember, Meister? I told you then, that you had found the 
right one. * * But you look like a happy man, and to what do you owe it ? 

To the Word^ the only right word : 'Art ! ' " 

He let her finish the sentence, then answered gravely : 

" There is still a loftier word, noble lady ! Whoever owns it is rich indeed. He will no 
longer wander— seek in doubt." "And this is ? " she asked incredulously, with a smile of 
superior knowledge. 

'' I have found it," he answered firmly. " It is ' Love ! ' " 

Sophonisba bent her head, saying softly and sadly, *' Yes, yes ; Love ! " 

George Ebek's "^ Word^ only a Word^'' page 348. 

''^But^ mortal pleasure^ ivkat art thou in trttth ? 
The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below.'' 
Campbell. 

"Discarding modern historians, who in too many instances do not seem to entertain the 
slightest scruple in dealing with the memory of the dead." ****'/ ^^^^ 

not ashamed to oivn that I have a- deep regard /or the ineinory 0/ [Bothwell] 
Lord Dundee — a regard founded on the Jir)ii belie/ in his public and private 
•virtues^ his high and chivalrous honor^ and his iinshaken loyalty to his sovereign. 
But those feelings, however strong, would never lead me to vindicate an action of wanton 
and barbarous cruelty, or even attempt to lessen the stigma by a frivolous or dishonest 
excuse. No cause was ever eflfectually served by mean evasion, any more than it can be 
promoted by unblushing exaggeration or by gross perversion of facts." 

Wm. E. Aytoun, ^'' Regarding John Graham^ o/Claver house. Viscount 0/ Dundee. ^^ 

"Women are the priestesses of Predestination." D'Israeli's ^''Coningsby.^' 

" The man who [like Bothwell] anticipates his century is always persecuted when living 
and is always pilfered [robbed of his credit] when dead." D'Israeli's '''"Vivian Gray" 

" With him his Fortune played as with a ball^ 
She first has tossed him up, and now she lets him fall." 
Verses on Medallion 0/ Count Griffenfeld, Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

^^He nuiU surely violently turn and toss thee like a ball into a large country [or 
as in the margin, ' the captivity of a man '] : there shalt thou die, and there the chariots of 
thy glory shall be the shame of thy lord's house. And I will drive thee from thy station, 
and from thy state shalt he pull thee down." [What could be more apposite to the end of 
Bothwell than these verses.] Isaiah, xxii., 18, ig. 

" The black earth yawns, the mortal disappears.'' 

Tennyson's '"''Ode on the Death 0/ the Duke 0/ Wellington.^'' 

28 313 
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' anticipate, for the purpose of making a 
point, Bothwell's enemies depict him — 
the Hereditary Lord High Admiral of 
his native realm, born in one of the 
grandest ancestral strongholds and cas- 
tellated mansions in Clydesdale ; the 
theme of the historian, the poet and the 
minstrel ; celebrated in the words of a ditty known during 
the Crusades, from the Atlantic to the Dead Sea, 
" Bothwell Back thou bloomest fair" — 





Bothwell Castle on the Clyde. 



as dying a maniac in chains, in a loathsome Danish 
cell. This statement is founded on malice, forgery 
and ignorance. Notwithstanding all the eiforts of indi- 
viduals and governments, of learning and industry, a 
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screen, as impenetrable as the " Yeil of Isis," fell over the 
last years of "the great" "Scotland's proudest Earl." 
His principal advocate, Petrick, says, " Then suddenly 
— (referring to the autmnn of 1571)^all is silent ! a 
great gap of four years occurs : — for what reason ?" There 
is a solution and a plausible one. For six years the 
Danish government "had been tormented by the demands 
of Queen Elizabeth [of England] and the [successive] Re- 
gents of Scotland for the deliverance of Bothwell into 
their hands." Worn out with communications, reclama- 
tions and declamations, Frederic II. "allowed the report 
of Bothw^ell's death to be circulated, and so put an end to 
all the w^orry on the subject." This accounts for the 
doubts as to whether Bothwell died in 1675, according to 
Petrick, or in 15T7 or 1578, according to Schiern and 
others. One sad fact is certain. He realized the words 
of the Prophet, Isaiah, xv., 9-10, in regard to the once 
mighty Belshazzar, "Thou shalt not be joined with them 
[thy forefathers and thy peers] in burial." Belted Earl 
and husband of a queen, his corpse rests in an unknown 
grave and foreign land. Bothwell, from the fall of 1567 
until his decease — w^henever it occurred — was ' ' a prisoner 
of Hope ' ' in the hands of Frederic II. , King of Denmark. 
This monarch was a curious character. He was at once the 
protector of Bothwell and his custodian — whether at the 
last a severe or a lenient jailor nothing is definitely known. 
Falsehoods on the subject have been propagated industri- 
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ously, but nothing trustworthy. That Frederic allowed him, 
for years, pocket money, respectful attendance, company and 
correspondence, and sufficient means to dress in accordance 
with his rank and enjoy good cheer is certa in. In November, 
1567, the king styles Bothwell "Our particular Favorite" 
(Shiern, 332). In January, 1568, Bothwell was living in Co- 
penhagen, without anxieties for the future. When transfer- 
red to Malmo, it was still a sort of honorable confinement. 
His apartment was stately for the time. Even after this. 




down to 1571, velvet and silk were furnished for his attire, 
and his residence in Malmo, except as to duress, was any- 
thing but derogatory. He was purely a prisoner of State 
and of consideration. It was not until the 16th of June, 
1573, that he was transferred to Dragsholm. Even then, 
it is very doubtful if his confinement was as strict as repre- 
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sented. It is questionable if Ms treatment in Zealand was 
more rigorous or galling than that of Mary in England. 
According to inspiration, Jeremiah was promised again 
and again, as the recompense for his own unmerited suifer- 
ings, undergone in obedience to his call, that his life 
should be spared. "Thy life shall be as a prey unto 
thee; because thou hast put thy trust in me, saith the 
Lord. ' ' If life, is a boon, and if the wise king was justified 
in saying, "A living dog is better than a dead lion" — in 
that M'hile there is Life there is Hope — Both-well was cer- 
tainly better oif in comfort and safety in Denmark than 
either one of his enemies perishing in their prime and 
power by violent ends — deaths* culminating in horror with 
the burning alive at the stake of the Scottish Lion King 
at Arms ; sacrificed thus on his return to Scotland from 
his mission to Denmark to solicit the extradition of Both- 
well, because on the voyage home he had learned too much 
of the villainy of Murray and his associates. A moral 
lesson is conveyed by a time-table presenting the miserable 
and often horrible manner in which those who persecuted 
Bothwell went to their last account. It is very comfort- 



* It is more than remarkable how every one, of greater or lesser 
note, who persisted in aspiring to the hand of Mary, came to grief 
The most extraordinary instance is that of Erik, King of Sweden, 
who, on hearsay evidence, became completely enamored of her, and 
made expensive preparations for a voyage to Scotland to prosecute his 
suit in person. But the fate of her other admirers came to him, and he 
ended his life, after many weary woeful years of imprisonment in a vile 
dungeon, by poison in a plate of pea-soup. 
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ing to his friends and admirers to learn this. The author 
has derived the greatest satisfaction from the investigation 
of each successive terrible and untimely catastrophe. 

Extracts from Marry at' s "Jutland and the Danish Isles" 
[Vol. I., 408-19], appended as a Note to subsequent pages, 
Mali serve to present a mingling of fact and fable in regard to 
Bothwell's last imprisonment and sepulture, vphichis about 
as true as tradition* generally is — that is to say, there 
is a basis of fact, but the superstructure is almost all fable. 



* Scarcely any man living has bad opportunities more ample than 
the author to become acquainted with the untrustworthiness of popular 
tradition. In tracing back the history of a neighborhood it was pain- 
ful to observe the discrepancies manifested in the recollections of the 
"oldest inhabitant" in contiguous localities. "Memory is atten- 
tion," and it is seldom that individuals pay attention to anything that 
is not of immediate personal interest to themselves. All the passions 
and all the weaknesses influence memory. People hear what their 
elders gabble, then talk the matter over and garble it to suit them- 
selves, and transmit a tissue in which truth is like the Bean in a huge 
" Twelfth Cake." The bean is there, but a hundred slices may be cut 
before one reveals its presence. The author once sought out a road 
which, about seventy years since, was a main route between two fre- 
quented settlements, one a little port. A number had heard of it, a 
dozen pointed out depressions which indicated where it must have 
been located, but only one man could trace it. Why? In his youth he 
had worked upon it. No one but the author had ever thought it worthy 
of inquiry. The informant is extremely aged, the investigator is over 
sixty; in a few years both will have passed away, and after them every- 
thing in regard to the case in question will be mere surmise. So it is 
as to the last days of Bothwell. Horace Marryat advances as a 
proof that the corpse, which he claims to be Bothwell's, was really 
so— "a pearl embroidered cushion [pillow], a mark of rank," among 
the dead of the sixteenth century, "was found in the Scottish earl's 
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In permitting Both-w^ell to leave her at Carberrj Hill — 
when the winning cards were still in her hands and retreat 
to Dunbar was by no means hopeless, nor even uncertain 
(Wiesener, 408)* — Math reinforcements coming up, which 



coffin." Even this is apocryphal — mere report, as wgrthless as tra- 
dition ever turns out to be. As "belted Earl," as mighty Magnate, 
as Hereditary Lord High Admiral of a realm, as Lieutenant Greneral 
and military Alter Ego of a sovereign, as her husband, he was " the 
observed of all observers !" 

" 'Tis ' great' to hear the passer by say, There he goes ! That's he !" 
Greatness in a measure is proved when " the world is singling you out 
and indicating you." As a prisoner, in a foreign land, in a remote 
castle, on a sea-surrounded islet, Bothwell was buried alive, forgotten. 
* That Bothwell, with his acknowledged ability, could have effected 
a retreat to Dunbar, a fortress impregnable to everything the Rebel 
Lords could have brought, or kept, together against it, which in itself 
alone would have insured ultimate success, is demonstrable by a hun- 
dred parallel operations. {Declaration of the Earl of Bothwell, ad- 
dressed to the King of Denmark. Agnes Strickland's " Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots," IL, 324) .All it required was military ability, coolness 
and intrepidity. He possessed all three (see pages 48-9, supra). The 
Queen's Body Guard, of Hackbutteers, the men-at-arms of David Home 
of Wedderburn and of John of Blaokadder, Bothwell's own Borderers 
and the three falconets (light field artillery) with their "constablfes,"would 
have been amply sufficient to cover a withdrawal of less than twenty 
miles, especially after impending night set in. The effect upon a fight, at 
this date, of a few trained musketeers, was almost incalculable. With a 
few efficient cavalry in support they could have turned this "Black" 
Sabbath into a bright Sunday. Witness the victory won, in a disadvant- 
ageous position on the Gelt, near Naworth Castle, in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 19th February, 1570, by Lord Hunsdon over Lord Dacre. The 
latter had 5,000 certainly as good troops as the "Bonded" Lords ; the 
former 1,500, but among these were the trained " Berwioli harquebuss- 
men." The volleys of the latter staggered and demoralized the bold 
Dacre Borderers, horse and foot, and then Hunsdon fell on them with a 
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would have assured a victory to Mary, this determination 
of the Queen to separate her fortunes from her husband 
has always, and in some degree, justly been brought for- 



squadron of horse — such as those under Wedderburn and Blackadderat 
Carberry Hill— and the rebel armament " went to water." To show 
the effect of coolness coupled with capacity, recall an incident in the 
life of Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, son of the favorite colleague 
of Wallace, Regent of Scotland. " He was in the Highlands, in 1336, 
with a small body of followers, when the King of England came upon 
him with an army of twenty thousand. The Regent heard the news, 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit his devotions to be 
interrupted. When the mass was ended, the people around him pressed 
him to order a retreat : ' There is no haste,' said Murray, composedly. 
At length his horse was brought out, he was about to mount, and all 
expected that the retreat was to commence. But the Regent observed 
that a strap of his armor had given way, and this interposed new de- 
lays. He sent for a particular coffer, out of which he took a piece of 
skin, and cut and formed with his own hand, and with much deliber- 
ation, the strap which he wanted. By this time, the English were draw- 
ing very near, and, as they were so many in number, some of the Scot- 
tish knights afterwards told the historian who narrates the incident, that 
no space of time ever seemed so long to them as that which Sir Andrew 
employed in cutting that thong of leather. Now, if this had been done 
in a mere vaunting or bragging manner, it would have been the be- 
haviour of a vain-glorious fool. But Sir Andrew Murray had already 
fixed upon the mode of his retreat, and he knew that every symptom 
of coolness and deliberation which he might show would render his men 
steady and composed in their turn, from beholding the confidence of 
tlieir leader. He at length gave the word, and, putting himself at the 
head of his followers, made a most masterly retreat, during which the 
English, notwithstanding their numbers, were unable to obtain any 
advantage over him, so well did the Regent avail himself of the nature 
of the ground.' 

A parallel to this is the British General Crawford's coolness, 
during the Peninsular War, under Wellington, in Spain, in quietly 
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ward as an argument that slie had ceased to love him, if 
she ever did care passionately for him.* Here once more 
Mary's principal biographer and advocate can be cited 
against herself and client, admitting (II., 83-' 4) that the 
Queen could be "ungrateful and unreasonable," subject 
to "strange infatuations;" "had taken her resolution" — 
devoid of common sense, and blind and deaf to the les- 



stopping his retreat to trice up and flog delinquents in face of the 
superior forces of the pursuing French, pressing hard upon his 
rear guard, and so close upon him that spent shots sometimes fell 
among those present at the punishment. Sir Henry Clinton, the Royal 
Commander against the Colonies, 1777-82, owed his rise and rank to 
his successful retreat with a comparative handfull, in the face of the 
French, during the " Seven Tears' War " in Germany ; and the same 
was the case with the noble Fraser, killed, under Burgoyne, in the Bat- 
tle of Bemis Heights or Second Saratoga, 7th October, 1777. Had he 
survived, and if Burgoyne had listened to his advice, the wrecks of the 
invading force might have been able to withdraw into Canada, under 
the cover of the famous Light Infantry, which Fraser knew how to 
handle so admirably. The military murder by Morgan's sharpshooters 
forbade the experiment. Lord Clive, one of the greatest bom-generals 
who ever illustrated the Annals of War, gained all his successes in 
India — such as Arcot, Arnee, Cowerepauk, Seviavaram, Plassey, &c. — 
victories which laid the basis of the vast dominion of Great Britain in 
that Asian peninsula — against greater odds than Bothwell had to con- 
tend with, even after his Militia — Temporary or Feudal Levies — ^had 
failed him and flunked. 

*Mary "was impulsive, hot-headed, warm-hearted, and in her 
virtues and her faults essentially a woman. 8he fell over head and 
ears in love with Bothwell, and, as is often the case when this occurs 
to a woman, allowed her individuality to be absorbed in his, and became 
for a time a mere tool in his hands. With the exception of this episode, 
she conducted herself very properly." ("Mary and Elizabeth," in 
Truth, London, Thursday, 11th January, 1883.) 
29 
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sons of experience — "before she asked advice. " ^If she 
had only shown a small portion of the energy she displayed 
eight months before, when, in the rough autumn weather, 
through a difficult country, and dangerous population, she 
rode on horseback fifty miles, thither from Jedburgh and 
back to visit her lover, previously wounded in her service, 
in Hermitage Castle— ^his headquarters as Warden of the 




Hermitage Castle. 



Marches, (see article "Jedburgh Abbey," Satv/rday 
Heview, 30th September, 1882, page 439), Carberry Hill 
would have been a decisive triumph, instead of a dis- 
astrous and disgraceful catastrophe. It was simply 
the effect of cause ; the inevitable quantities uniting 
in the product : Ate and Fate ! If readers would study 
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the most flattering stories of her friends in the light 
of reason, not feeling, they would find enough therein, to 
condemn their heroine and absolve Bothwell. Froude's 
(VII., 369) exposition of her character is masterly, and its 
correctness is established more and more by comparison 
and investigation. If this stood alone there would be 
difficiilty in meeting it.* 

Rarely, perhaps, has any woman combined in herself so 
many noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart; with a feminine in- 
sight into men and things and human life, she had cultivated 
herself to that high perfection in which accomplishments were 
no longer advantitious ornaments, but were wrought into her 
organic constitution. Though luxurious in her ordinary habits, 
she could share in the hard field-life of the huntsman or the soldier 
with graceful cheerfulness; she had vigor, energy, tenacity of 
purpose, with perfect and never-failing self-possession (?) and, as 
the one indispensable foundation for the effective use of all 
other qualities, she had indomitable courage. | She wanted none 
either of the faculties necessary to conceive a great purpose, or 
of the abilities necessary to execute it, except, perhaps, only 
this — that while she made politics the game of her life, it was 



* To show how fallible, after all, Agnes Strickland — the accepted 
biographer pair excellence of Mary, Queen of Scots — proves herself to 
be, page 119, Note l,Vol. III., of her "Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots," 
she states that Bothwell was the author [of the French translation] of 
the Latin lAhel (upon Mary) of Buchanan, styled his "Betectio." Such 
a mistake is not only wicked, inexcusable and absurd, but not more so 
than many of the epithets Miss Strickland applies to Bothwell and her 
inconsistent remarks upon him. When this "Detectio" appeared, 
Bothwell was already a captive in Denmark, and no one charges him, 
after that period, with any reflection upon his ill-fated but false consort. 
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a game only [like the battles of Pyrrhus], though played for a 
high stake. In the deeper and nobler emotions she had neither 
share nor sympathy/. Here lay the vital difference of character 
between the Queen of Scots and her great rival, and here was 
the sfecret of the difference of their fortunes. In intellectual 
gifts Mary Stuart was at least Elizabeth's equal; and Anne 
Boleyn's daughter, as she said herself, was " no angel." But 
Elizabeth could feel like a man an unselfish interest in a great 
cause ; Mary Stuart was ever her own centre of hope, fear or 
interest. She thought of nothing, cared for nothing, except as 
linked with the gratification of some ambition, some desire, 
some humor of her own, and thus Elizabeth was able to over- 
come temptations before which Mary fell. * * While her 
sister of England was trifling with an affection for which foolish 
is too light an epithet, Mary Stuart, when scarcely more than a 
girl, was about to throw herself alone into the midst of the 
most turbulent people in Europe, fresh emerged out of revolu- 
tion, and loitering in the very rear of civilization ; §he going 
among them to use her charms as a spell to win them back to 
the Catholic Church, to weave the fibres of a conspiracy from 
the Orkneys to the Lands End; prepared to wait, to control 
herself, to hide her purpose till the moment came to strike, yet 
with a purpose fixed as the stars to trample down the Reform- 
ation, and to seat herself at last on Elizabeth's throne. 

" Whatever policy," said Randolph of her, " is in all the 
chief and best-practiced heads in France, whatever craft, false- 
hood or deceit is in all the subtle brains of Scotland, is either 
fresh in this woman's memory or she can fette it with a wet 
finger." (Froude, VII., 369.) 

She was deluded by Kirkaldy, as she had often been 
before by Murray ;7 but her first act, after she discovered the 
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awful mistake she had made in disregarding her husband's 
counsels, was to write to him, and send him a purse or 
sum of gold. She again wrote to him from Lochleven ; 
she refused to separate her fortunes from his ; her thoughts 
dwelt constantly upon him ; and the very night of her 
escape from Lochleven, ' ' while the men were stretching 
their aching legs, Mary Stuart was writing letters." To 
whom ? To her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, in Paris, 
for assistance, and to her lover and husband, Bothwell. 
She sent the Laird of E.icarton,.-a kinsman of Bothwell, 
to raise the Hepburns, united to the "great Earl" by 
family and feudal ties, and make a dash on Dunbar to 
secure a port for the arrival of himself and of succor from 
France, and, when that port of entry was secured, to go on 
to Bothwell and tell him that she was free. Bothwell 
himself wrote to Frederic that he was on his way to 
Scotland, to raise, men and money, when he was "treach- 
erously captured" in Oarmo-sund. Eicarton did "go 
on," and found Bothwell in his confinement at Mal- 
mo. Another account says, as soon as she breathed the 
air of freedom, she despatched a messenger to find Both- 
well, wherever he might be, and announce the happy tid- 
ings of her release, and summon him to her side, whence 
he never should have been permitted, for her security and 
honor, to depart. Agnes Strickland, color blind as to 
every shade which could relieve or glorify the portrait of 
Bothwell, says that on her flight from Langside, Lord 
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Herrles wanted Mary to take refuge in Earlston Castle, a 
stronghold belonging to BotKwell; that Mary became 
greatly agitated, burst into tears, and refused, "as if 
fearing to encounter her evil genius in his form, and pre- 
fering to brave any other peril than that of meeting him 
again." This is a puerile idea, and unworthy anything 
but the pen of a woman fighting to rehabilitate one of her 
sex, and, in so doing, so bitterly prejudiced as to forget the 
very characteristics of a such peculiar specimen of her sex 
as Mary. Consistent with their nature, it is likely Mary's 
love for Eothwell was so strong in her bosom, that she 
could not bear to tread the halls without him that once 
she had trodden with him in happier days. There is no 
greater "suffering" — exclaims Dante — "than to recall 
past happiness amid present wretchedness." Finally, to 
demonstrate the fallacy, if not wickedness, of all this mis- 
representation of Mary's feelings for Bothwell to screen 
and excuse the Queen, even as late as the spring of 1571, 
when she was at Sheffield, she was in correspondence with 
him in Malmo, and had written, herself, to Frederic II., 
entreating him not to listen to the pursaasion of the 
Scottish envoy, Buchanan, laboring with so much enmity 
and earnestness against her husband. The correspondence 
must have been patent, for Buchanan told Cecil that, "if 
he took the trouble, he might intercept some of her letters. ' ' 
That Lord Boyd, in 1569, obtained Bothwell's consent 
to the dissolution of his marriage, to enable Mary to marry 
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Norfolk, shows that the intercourse between the Earl and 
Queen, by letter and messenger, was still permitted. The 
fact is, Frederic's whole treatment of Bothwell was regu- 
lated by the probabilities of Mary's restoration to her 
throne. It was not until her case seemed desperate that 
Bothwell was finally immured, if he was ever actually 
thrown into a dungeon, which is very qxiestionable. 

"What became of Bothwell after they parted, forever 
on earth, at Carberry Hill, Sunday, 15th June, 1567, is 
soon told. He returned unmolested to Dunbar, and re- 
mained there for several weeks undisturbed, although he 
did not confine himself to the fortress, but cruised about 
in the Frith of Forth, even penetrating beyond Edinburgh 
to the neighborhood of Linlithgow, to hold a meeting with 
Lord Claude Hamilton. Of his political projects at this 
time no record remains. Confiding the defence of Dunbar 
to his kinsman. Sir Patrick Whitlaw, he sailed thence, in 
the beginning of July, with two light vessels, and steered 
northward to visit his brother-in-law, Huntley, at Strath- 
bogie Castle, about ten miles south-by-west of Banfi^, to 
the eastward of the Moray Frith. His intention was, 
doubtless, to raise forces in the northeast and renew the 
struggle. The Queen had many friends in that quarter ; 
adherents who did join her after her escape from Loch- 
leven, next year, 1568, and fought for her at Langside. 
Thence he proceeded to Spynie Castle, just north of Elgin, 
the residence of his aged great-uncle, Patrick Hep- 
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burB, Bishop of Murray, by whom be was brought up. 
Here a project was entertained to murder Bothwell, and 
a proposition to this effect was made to the English 
ambassador, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, at Edinburgh. 
Whether the offer was rejected from policy or morality 
is not clearly shown. Some difficulty occurred, and Both- 
well is charged with having slain one of his illegitimate 
cousins, who, in conjunction with two Hokebys, English 
spies incited by greed, were plotting against him. The 
latter even offered to kill the Bishop as well as the Earl. 
Throckmorton seems to have objected to such a summary 
proceeding, because no advantage could be derived from 
the crime in favor of England and Elizabeth. 

Bothwell now determined to visit his dukedom of the 
Orkneys, and sailed for the chief town of the group, 
Kirkwall. The opinion of those who have investigated 
the matter with most attention is that Bothwell — after his 
failure to enlist the active co-operation of his brother-in-law, 
Huntley — ^intended to proceed to the Orkneys, gather what 
strength he could, and then, by the way of Sweden, pro- 
ceed to France to arouse the sympathies of Charles IX. — 
who, personally, was very friendly to him, and had con- 
fidence in the Earl based on his service as ' ' Chamber- 
lain " at one time, and as " Captain of the Eoyal Scottish 
Body Guard," at another, — and derive from France, not 
only "the sinews of war," money, but actual military 
assistance. Fate, however, traversed all Bothwell' s bold 
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projects, and, at Kirkwall, lie was received witli the treach- 
ery lie had always experienced from those he had bene- 
fited. His castellan, Gilbert Balfour, brother of Sir James 
Balfour, who had betrayed him after his marriage, and 
delivered up Edinburgh Castle to the Kebels — both accom- 
plices in the murder of Darnley — turned the cannons of 
the place upon his feudal lord and benefactor. In conse- 
quence of this, Bothwell remained only two days in the 
port of Kirkwall, and then sailed northward to the Shet- 
lands. Here he met with better treatment. The Bail- 
iff, Olaf Sinclair, was a kinsman of the Earl's (now Duke) 
mother, Jane Sinclair. Olaf received him kindly, and 
the people furnished him supplies — a gratuity which was 
afterwards made the excuse for an onerous tax. Mean- 
while, 19th August, Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tul- 
libardine and the Bishop of Orkney, who had married 
Mary to Bothwell, sailed from Dundee with four ships of 
war, the best in Scotland, which, in addition to the sea- 
men, carried four hundred picked arquebusiers (mus- 
keteers) as marines. The three commanders had authority 
to bring Bothwell, if taken, to a summary trial, and exe- 
cute him. On the 25th August, 1567, the four pursuing 
ships sailed into Bressay Sound, on the shore of which 
stands Lerwick, the principal town of the Shetland group. 
At this date. Both well's squadron consisted of four small 
vessels, two of which he had brought from Dunbar, and 
two Hanseatic armed Pinks, "two-masted lesser war 
30 
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ships," which he had hired at Sumburgh Head. One of 
these was named the "Pelican." Unconscious of danger, 
Both well's ships lay at anchor, and a large portion of 
their crews were on shore. Bothwell, himself, at the time 
was a guest of the Bailiff, Olaf Sinclair. Those in com- 
mand who had remained on board, cut their cables and 
put to sea, and made their way to Unst, the most north- 
.erly of the Shetlands. In his pursuit, Kircaldy ran his 
flagship, the "Unicorn," on a rock, and it went down. 
Bothwell, meanwhile, made his way by land to the Yell 
Sound, and thence by water to Unst, where he rejoined 
his ships. Thence he sent back one vessel to pick up his 
men who had been left on shore. With the other three 
he was overtaken, in the last days of August, by Kircaldy 
with his three remaining ships of war. A hard fight en- 
sued, which lasted for many hours. In the course of it 
the mainmast of Bothwell' s best ship was carried away 
by a cannon shot, and the south-west wind swelling into a 
fierce gale put an end to the conflict by dispersing the 
combatants. The Earl was driven with two of his vessels 
out into the North Atlantic, and one was captured. Eun- 
ning south-east-by-east before the quartering gale. Both- 
well soon traversed the 250 miles of ocean which separated 
the Shetlands from i^orway, and first made the Island of 
Carmoe, twenty miles north-west of Stavanger, and was 
piloted into the quiet waters of Carm or Carmoe Sound. 
The ships had scarcely cast anchor when the Dano-Nor- 
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wegian ship-of-war "Bjornen," Captain Ctristern Aal- 
borg, made its appearance. By this Aalborg, Botliwell 
was " treaclierously captured," and carried into the port 
of Bergen. There his case was investigated by a commis- 
sion or jury, composed of four-and-twenty principal men of 
the town, of which the foreman was Dr. Jens Skelderup, 
Bishop of Bergen. (Gaedeke, 396. ) By them he was fully 
acquitted of the charge of "piracy," with which his ene- 
mies had and have so consistently and falsely branded him. 
There is not the slightest basis for such a charge. This 
was about 2d September, 1567. After this, the Governor 
of Bergen Castle showed Bothwell great honor, and gave 
him a magnificent banquet. The Earl always mentions 
this governor with favor, and styles him "that good lord 
Erik Bosenkrands. " Nevertheless, however courteously 
treated, Bothwell was, in fact, a prisoner, and when Cap- 
tain Aalborg sailed from Bergen, 30th September, for Co- 
penhagen, he carried Bothwell and some of his people with 
him. In the author's " Vindication " of Bothwell, he has 
furnished the dry details of the Earl's detention in Den- 
mark, of which the following is the summary : The king, 
Frederic II., would not consent to the extradition of Both- 
well at the urgent requests either of the usurping Scottish 
government or of Queen Elizabeth, nor would he let him go 
free. Comparing lesser things with grander, it was exactly 
the case of "The great Apostle" and the Koman Gov- 
ernor — "and Felix, willing to show the Jews a pleasure. 
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left Paul bound." Frederic II. and Bothwell never met, 
but corresponded. In a letter, dated 18th November, 
1567, the King designated Bothwell as "Our particular 
Favorite," and the Earl is syled in the correspondence, 
' ' the Scottish King, ' ' On receiving Bothwell' s statement, 
Frederic allowed him to remain at Copenhagen, supply- 
ing him with apparel suitable to his rank and liberal 
entertainment. 

In January, 1568, when the pressure of the Scotch 
regency became stronger, Bothwell was transferred to 
Malmo Castle* — then in Denmark, now in Sweden — on the 



* " Ma-lmo. — Soon church-towers arise in the distance, shipping, 
and a harbor ; to the right stands a grim old castle, with staircase — 
gable and high-pitched roof, encircled by moat and bastion — once the 
prison of Scotland's proudest earl, the bad and reckless Bothwell. [See 
engraving, Malmo-huus, page 216.] 

" An ancient plan of Malmohus is preserved in the archives of the 
Radhus, by refering to which we discover the 'corps de logis' to be 
the original palace of King Frederik II.'s time ; the remaining build- 
ings were added by Christian IV., as is testified by his cypher, en- 
twined with that of his queen, Anna Catherine, A. K. 1608. * * 
But, before searching out his prison, we must first turn to the story of 
Bothwell himself, according to the records (some sixty-eight in number) 
which still exist in the Royal Archives of Copenhagen. In the autumn 
of the year, 1567, Bothwell arrived at Copenhagen, where we find him, 
about the latter end of December, a prisoner in the king's palace. 

" Frederik was at that time absent from the capital, hunting at 
Frederiksborg, from whence he issued the following order to Bicim 
Kaas, the Seneschal of Malmo : 

" Frederik, &c. Be it known to you that we have ordered our well- 
beloved Peter Oxe, our man, councillor and marshal of the kingdom of 
Denmark, to send the Scottish earl, who resides in the castle of Copen- 
hagen, over to our castle of Malmo, where he is to remain for some 
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northern shore of the Sound, about opposite Copenhagen. 
As the greater part of this castle was subsequently des- 
troyed by fire, or "submerged in the stormy waves," 



time. We request of you, therefore, to haye prepared that same vaulted 
room in the castle where the Marshal, Eyler Hardenberg, had his apart- 
ment, and to cover over with mason-work the private place in the same 
chamber ; and, where the iron bars of the windows may not be suffi- 
ciently strong and well guarded, that you will have them repaired ; 
and when he arrives, that you will put him into the said chamber, 
give him beds and good entertainment, as Peter Oxe will further direct 
and advise you ; and that you Will, above all things, keep a strong 
guard, and hold in good security the said earl, as you may best devise, 
that he may not escape. Such is our will. 

" Written at Frederiksborg, 28th December, 1567." » * 

" We entered the square court of the castle, and * * inquired 
whether there still existed any ' vaulted rooms ' in the building of King 
Frederik II. time. In reply, we were informed that there were two large 
vaulted chambers on the ground floor, to one of which was attached a 
small square cabinet, scooped out in the thickness of the castle wall, 
towards the moat side. An exterior flight of steps led us to the entry 
of the chamber in which there is every reason to suppose that Both- 
well passed some five years — may be the most tranquil of his unquiet 
life. It is a lofty, oblong, vaulted room, some thirty feet in length, 
lighted by strongly-barred windows looking on the court. On opening 
the door of the square closet, the floor was still covered over with 
mason-work of a blackish stone, well-worn, and polished by the friction 
of ages — that long narrow pavement so generally used in buildings of 
the sixteenth century. We quitted the castle perfectly satisfied that 
we had found the ' vaulted chamber ' we had come in search of — the 
state-room of early days, in which the husband of Scotland's queen, 
Frederik II.'s own kinswoman, was ordered to receive 'good treat- 
ment.'' On the head of Bothwell, as on that of Mary, rested a fearful 
accusation — that of murder — an accusation which Frederik II. was 
reluctant to credit, as he writes word in his letter to the infant James, 
then eighteen months old, in answer to an epistle penned by the hand 
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there is no certainty as to what portion was assigned as 
an abode for "the most distinguished state prisoner of 
Frederic II." It is supposed that he was located in a 



of Murray. The Danish sovereign refused to receive Bothwell into his 
presence ; but, though he ordered him to be kept a prisoner, he wished 
him to enjoy all the comforts and luxuries due to his rank and position, 
EVERYTHING SAVE LIBERTY, ' Until his case could havc better consider- 
ation.' Of the doings of Bothwell during his residence at Malmohus, 
we know but little. Two days after his arrival (30th December, 1567 
[10th January, 1568?] ) Peter Oxe writes from Copenhagen to the king 
to say that the Scottish earl desires to obtain a loan of 200 specie (£40), 
and to ask whether or not he shall advance it on the king's account ; and 
later, in a MS. register of expenses in the Royal Archives, is pre- 
served a statement, dated 2d March, A. D. 1569, which runs as follows : 
' Likewise delivered to Bion Kaas, our man, councillor, and seneschal, 
at our castle of Malmo ; according to order from our high steward 
aforesaid, English velvet and silk for 75 sp. 6 sk. (£15), of which we have 
made a present to the Scottish earl, who is imprisoned there.' It was 
during his imprisonment in Malmohus that Bothwell composed that 
narrative of the leading events which terminated in his flight from 
Scotland, in 1567, as well as of his subsequent adventures, known by 
the title of ' Les Affaires du Comte de Boduel,' forwarded by him to 
the Danish sovereign. The MS., entitled 'Les Affaires du Comte de 
Boduel,' now in the library of Stockholm, is a copy of the original 
in the handwriting of Dantzay, followed . up by his own corres- 
pondence with the French king. Bothwell concludes his narra- 
tive in the following words : ' Cet ecrit une je prye estre delivre a sa 
Majeste a fin qu 'elle congnosse I'intention et finale voloute de la Royne 
Madame Marie qui estoit tellelment que je deborois demander a la 
Majeste de Dannemarch comme allie et confedere de ladite Royne ayde 
faveur et adsistance tant de geus de guerre que de navires pour la de- 
livrer de la captivite ou elle est.' Lucky had it been for .Frederik 11. 
had Bothwell never set his foot on Danish ground, for never was poten- 
tate more tormented. First came monthly demands : vehement, and 
later even violent, from the Earl of Murray, for the handing over of 
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spacious apartment previously assigned to the gov.ernor — 
a large, oblong, vaulted hall, with windows to the soiith 
looking out upon the grand panorama of the Sound, re- 



the earl's person to his custody for capital punishment, with even hints 
of a little previous wholesome torture, such as boot, maiden, or some- 
thing worse. Our Virgin Queen, too, dictated four letters on the sub- 
ject to the Danish King, written in a pretty Italian hand, supposed to 
be that of Ascham, to not one of which did Frederik (wise man) deign 
a reply, at which neglect Elizabeth expressed herself much wounded, 
though in one of them, by way of a sop, she adds with her own royal 
pen, " Vestra bona soror et consanguinea." But she got no Bothwell 
all the same. Then Catherine de Medicis was sure to write, at least 
once a month, to her envoy, Charles de Dantzay, ' to insist that Both- 
well should not be given over to the Scotch.' As to Frederik himself, 
worried out of his senses, he was not at all inclined to deliver up 
his prisoner, and that for certain reasons of his own ; for Bothwell, 
in a letter dated 13th January (1568), had offered, if the king would 
procure ' la deliverance de Madame Marie la Reyne sa Princesse,' to 
cede to him the Orkney and Shetland Isles, a regretted appanage, long 
since severed from the Danish crown.* 

" As matters stood, therefore, it was perhaps as wsU to bear the 
worry, and see what might turn up later. So he unburdens his mind 
by writing to the German princes, his relations, explaining to them 
what he has done, why he has so acted, and asking their advice ; albeit, 
at the same time determined to follow his own inclination, whatever 
their answer might be. In the meantime Bothwell goes on drinking, 
carousing and receiving the visits of his Scotch friends, snapping Ms 
fingers at Queen Elizabeth and the Scottish peers, until the 16th of June 
(1573), when he is suddenly removed to the castle of Draxholm, in the 



* " Pour les frais qui y pourroyent estre faicts que je flsse ofifre a 
ladite Majeste de vandre les Isles d'Orquenay et de Schetland libres et 
quittes saiis aucune empeschement a la couronne de Dannemarch et 
de Norwegue comme ils avoyent cydevant quelque tems est^. 

" Presente k Helsingbourg au S. Peter Oxe et S. Jehan Fris Chan- 
celier, le 16th Janvier, 1568." 
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motely to the west on the Island Hven, the residence of 
Tycho Brahe ; nearer, on the Island of Salthom opposite, 
and Amager beyond, in fact, the whole interesting and 



island of Zealand. On the 28th of June following, Dantzay writes to his 
master, the King of France : ' Le Roy de Danemarck avoit iusques a 
p5t assez bien entretenu le Oonte Baudouel, mais depuis pen de jours 
il I'a faut mettre en une fort maulvaise et estroite prison.' In addition 
to the testimony of Dantzay, the following entry has been lately dis- 
covered in a MS. of Karem Brahe, preserved in the library of Odense : 
'In the year 1573, on the 16bh of June, was the Scottish earl placed at 
Draxholm.' Scarce had the prisoner been removed when, on the 26th 
day of the same month, arrives a letter from the new Regent, Morton, de- 
manding the deliverance of ' Damnatse memorise parricidam nostram,' 
as he terms Bothwell, which, cousiderlng he had been himself a party 
to the murder of Darnley, is strong language, and with this epistle ter- 
minates the correspondence, for on the 24th of November following, 
Dantzay, after first announcing ' Au Roy — Sr Peter Oxe mourut le 24 
jour d'Octobre,' continues, ' le Comte de Baudouel, Ecossais, est aussi 
decede,' and this report of the Earl's death was believed by Mary her- 
self and generally credited throughout the whole of Europe, at the very 
time he was languishing in a damp unwholesome prison (?) of the 
Castle of Draxholm. It may be inferred that Frederik had been per- 
suaded by his new Minister, Walkendorf, a man not over-scrupulous as 
to truth, to announce the death of his illustrious prisoner as the best 
answer to all the reiterated demands for his person, and thus putting 
an end to the vexed affair for ever. From this date we hear no more 
of the Earl, until the record of his death on the 14th April, 1578 (?), and 
his subsequent interment in the church of Faarveile. * * What 
was the cause of this sudden change in the treatment of the Scottish 
earl, so well entertained by the King of Denmark for the space of five 
years? The Protestants, and those who were hostile to Queen Mary's 
cause, will tell you that from the year 1572, after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the feelings of the Lutheran ruler of the realm under- 
went a change towards his Roman Catholic kinswoman, and that Both- 
well to him was naught save the husband of Mary. The Roman 
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lively environs of the Danish capital not farther distant than 
from ten to twenty miles. Meanwhile the King took care 
that his food and clothes should be rich and ample. "He 



Catholics on their side assert, and that strenuously, the story of his 
confession to be true, in which he 'malade a I'extremite au chateau de 
Malmay, declared la Royne innocente de la ditte mort — lui seul ses 
parens et quelque noblesse autours d'icelle.' The confession of Both- 
well, printed by Drummond of Hawthornden, 1625, has disappeared, as 
well as the other copies known to haye existed formerly(?). The Danish 
archives lend no aid to the solution of the mystery. Frederik may 
have forwarded the original to Queen Elizabeth, the paper she ' kept 
quiet,' but up to the present time the proofs are wanting, and all is doubt 
and obscurity. How Malcolm Laing can assert these names are appa- 
rently fictitious is surprising. In olden times Malmo, before ortho- 
graphy was settled, was written Malmoye, Malmdge as well as Malmay ; 
. all these terminations being different dialects oi the word o or ey island 
Malm, sand (Moeso-Gothic) — ay (island) being the real signification of the 
name. The Skane nobles were men of note and position, possessors 
of the lands and castles alluded to, lansmen and governors of fortresses 
and districts. The spelling of their names in Queen Mary's letter dif 
fers from that of the documents preserved in the Scottish College at 
Paris, but this is not to be wondered at. I myself, in the 19th century, 
after two years' familiarity with the Danish language, should be sadly 
at a loss to write them down correctly from dictation. Though old 
Otto Brahe, father of the illustrious Tycho, was at that time gathered 
to his ancestors, yet the province of Skane was peopled by his descend- 
ants. But argue as you may — well or ill — until the missing document 
be forthcoming all will be vexation of spirit — so let the matter rest, and 
each man hold to his own opinion. 

" There is nothing more to relate, so let us bid adieu to the vaulted 
chamber in the degraded fortress of old Malmo-huus, once a prison, far 
too good and spacious for the most restless adventurer of his age, the 
husband of Queen Mary— James Erie Boithuille."— " One Year in 
Sweden," "Vol. I., pages 3-30, by Horace Marryat. From the de 
Peyster Collection, in the New York Society Library. 
31 
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was detained there [Mahno] as a State prisoner, indeed, 
but led a luxurious life, and was treated far better than he 
deserved, being allowed the liberty of shooting and other 
recreations, while the King of Denmark ordered and paid 
for velvet dresses and other costly array for his use." 
When those " Titans of fraud " and crime, the Scottish 
authorities, empowered Colonel {Ohrist or Oherst) and 
Captain John Clark, a Scottish mercenary — nominally 
commanding, in 1564, 206 Scottish cavalry soldiers in 
the service of Denmark — to demand the extradition of 
Bothwell, Bothwell turned the tables upon Clark by show- 
ing that when the Danish government sent Clark over to 
Scotland, in 1567, to enlist troops for its service, this 
agent was induced to expend the money entrusted to him 
for that special purpose for the benefit of the "Bonded" 
Lords in rebellion against Queen Mary and Bothwell, 
and actually marshalled the soldiers, mustered in to serve 
Frederic, to fight against the Queen at Carberry Hill. 
Clark was sent before a court-martial, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Elizabeth and Murray, was found guilty, 
consigned to the same castle, Dragsholm, that eventually 
received Bothwell within its dragon ward, and died there, 
a prisoner, before his intended victim. 

After this afl"air of Clark (1568-70), Frederic II. re- 
laxed the restraint on the Earl, and he was allowed full 
liberty within the precincts of the castle; nay more, he 
"was allowed no small liberty in Malmo," dressing in 
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velvet and silk, and leading a tranquil, and by no means 
an unhappy life. In fact, except that he was not free 
(Wiesener, 505), "his life was that of a brilliant lord;" 
an existence far happier, perhaps, and certainly more com- 
fortable than that of the majority of potentates at this 
era. At a later date, it is said, Captain Clark became 
reconciled with Bothwell in Dragsholm, and together they 
drowned their cares and ennui in wine. This kind of liv- 
ing killed Clark in July, 1575, and seriously injured the 
health of Bothwell. 
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All upon a summer sea . 

Sailing in an argosy — 

Rebecs, lutes and viols sounding, 
While the ship o'er wavelets bounding, 

Skims the surface of the sea. 
***** 

Stealing down a gloomy river, 

Where dull water-grasses quiver, 

From a barque come sounds of sorrow, 
Never ceasing with the morrow — 

Mournful barque upon the river. 



Sullen clouds obscure the moon. 

Darkness cometh all too soon ! 
Black the clouds and black the river, 
Black the barque, and oh ! the shiver 

As it sinks beneath the moon \-^The Argosy. 



Act V. Scene Last, (Abbreviated.) 
[Cabberry Hill. A knoll, whence the prospect extends to the westward and north- 
ward, looking over the nearer lines of the Queen's forces, and towards those, beyond, 
of the Confederate Lords. In the immediate rear stand three pieces of artillery, 
pointed at the latter, with a few -*' Constables " in charge : of whom one, assigned to 
each gun, at intervals waves his linstock to keep the slow-match alight and ready for 
immediate use. Near these are groups of royal regular Hackbutteers, belonging to the 
Queen's body-guard, at ease, and parties of Border noblemen and their retainers. Jack- 
men, evidently as if just dismounted, and leaning on their long spears. In the front 
centre are Mary Stuart and Bothwell ; and, to the right, but withdrawn a space, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Behind the Queen is Captain Blackadder, one of Bothwell's 
subordinates, watching what is occurring in the enemy's ranks, and his remarks serve 
as an explanation or Chorus.'] 

Blackadder. [To Bothwell.] 

Hasten, my Lord, your colloquy : the foe 

Are striving to outflank us. Look, their horse 

To close the road to Dunbar, headlong spur. 

If fight 's the word, now is the time to fight, 

Lest we both lose advantage of the sun 

Full in their faces ; our position too ; 

And worst, if beaten, our retreat 's cut off. 

240 
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Mary. [Continuing a conversation which had been going 
on before the scene opened.] 
1 am resolv'd to trust Kirkaldy — 

BOTHWKLL. Ah ! 

What glamour blinds thee, love ? Thou know'st him not : 

The hireling spy and England's traitrous tool. 

He but deceives thee, with his specious tale ; 

His boasted chivalry is mere lacker. 

Beneath the semblance of the golden truth 

Is falsehood's foul and cheap-jack metal. Think 

Ere you commit your fortune to such crew. 
[ Bothwell breaks oflf suddenly, rushes to a Hackbutteer and, by signs and words inaudible 
to the spectators, directs him to shoot Kirkaldy, who, shading his eyes against the 
declining sun, is looking in a different direction towards his own friends. Mary, 
moved by Bothwell's charges, seems lost for a moment in deep thought ; then suddenly 
perceives Bothwell's intention and throws herself between the musketeer and his aim. J 
Mary. What would'st thou do ? 
BoTHWKLL, Slay the deceiving villain 

By whom you are infatuated. 
Mary. James, 

He 's under safeguard of my queenly word. 

And, though he were the very knave thou say'st. 

He must not die by an assassin shot. 

Bothwell. [With difficulty restraining himself, and 
making a gesture to the musketeer to " recover 
arms," returns to the Queen^s side.] 

My love, my queen, my sweetheart ajid my life, 

Thy noble nature and thy native sense 

Are both the victims of this knave^s device. 

Is it not better, here upon this field. 

To strike one blow for honor and thy crown 

Than thus abase thyself to traitors— yield 

Thy freedom, and perchance thy life, to those 

Who never yet have kept a single Bond 

Beyond the signing, had their purposes 

But borne their fruit perfidious. Hast thou not 

Prov'd me, as never yet woman prov'd man 

Or had the chance to do 't ? Have I not shown, 

By ev'ry thought, word, act, since manhood's dawn, 

That Truth and Bothwell were synonymous ? 

" KiiP Trkst ! " my motto — emblem of my life. 

Was I not faithful to my mother ; then 

With equal truth did I not turn to thee : 

Until thy love, enkindled at my own, 

Or my big love, infiam'd by thy bright eyes, 

Converted me from loyalty to love ? 

Have I e'er fail'd thee? Have I not been truth, 

Love, faith, devotion : a// thy sex can ask ? 

And yet thou dost not trust me ; but prefer'st 

The specious promise of a hireling tongue ! 

Maby. I am resolv'd to trust the Bonded Lords ; 

Not, that I have lost faith in thee, mine own. 

But cause 't would seem as if by Fate impell'd, 

This is the wisest course and fits the time. 

A brief, sad parting and a better meeting 

May bring again a long and halcyon term. 
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BoTHWELL. No, no! No, no! I tell thee, No ! 'T would seem 
As if, on board a stout still lusty frigate. 
Because 't is slightly shatter'd by a squall, 
Thou would'st abandon ship and practic'd captain , 
To trust a pirate's skiff to save from storm 
That lowers, but has not burst. Oh ! Mary, 
Dost thou love me? 

Mary. My acts are the best answer 
I have gone through too much for thee to doubt it. 
Oh, what have I not done to prove my love ? \_M'ring;ing^ ker hands.'] 
Oh, what have I not suflFer'd to be thine ? 

BoTHWELL Then, by the tie united us when twain, 
And by the two church rites that made us one, 
I do conjure thee, let me fight this day : 
Not like a felon bid me steal away. 
Never before has Bothwell quit the field, 
But all victorious or upon his shield. 
[Bothwell takes Mary's hand in his, and they stand thus, grasping each others hands, for 
some minutes ; then clasp each other in a sad bqt fierce embrace. He glues his lips to 
hers, then suddenly releases her, and, gazing, seems to discern that neither kisses 
nor caresses have changed her resolution. His eyes question her.] 

Marv. iSuddefiiy.] I am resolv'd to keep my word to Grange 
Bothwell. Oh, love I my life ! 

Mary. {IVith a sad smile.] Alas! we here must part; 
Part for a time, assur'd of future meeting. 

Bothwell. Wilt thou be true to me, and keep thy promise, 
So often seal'd with kisses, e'en beside 
The dead man's corse ; to ne'er even in thought. 
Nor word, nor bond, nor deed, annul nor weaken it ; 
Be my own Mary, till the whelming sea 
Or the cold earth put seal to either life ? 

Mary. I promise. Go ! Before it is too late, 
Take horse for Dunbar, ere the foeman's horse 
Cut in and make escape impossible. 

Bothwell. \With desperation^ Will you not fight, 

or let us fight ? 
Mary. Too late ! 

[Bothwell seizes her in his arms and kisses her wildly ; but, seeing that even in this supreme 
moment she makes a motion for Kirkaldy to approach, he suddenly releases her and 
strides to the left of the stage ; then turns, and perceives that Kirkaldy has drawn 
nearer to the Queen. Some one in the rear has given a signal to the enemy, and with- 
out, to the right, arise shouts, fanfares of trumpets and triumphant flams of drums.] 
' Bothwell. \To those "without J\ Ho ! To horse ! To horse ! 

Marv. {Giving her hand to Kirkaldy^ Come, Sir, let us go ! 
[These two last exclamations are simultaneous as the curtain falls. Rude, loud, triumphant 
music accompanies its descent, which gradually changes into softer and mournful 
notes, as the curtain again rises upon a double scene.] 

FOTHERINGAY. i DraGSHOLM. 

Mary, with her head on the block, and j Bothwell, lying dead 

the executioner standing over upon the floor of his dungeon 

her with upraised axe. at Adelsborg. 

[Curtain falls again to sad music, which gradually changes into a symphony, as it rises 
on the reunion of Mary and Bothwell.] 
"* James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell," an unpublished Tragedy. 
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UNE 16th, 1573, why does not appear, 
Bothwell was privately transferred to the 
Castle of Dragsholm* (Dragon's Island), 
now Adelsborg. Dragsholm appears to 
be an isthmus (island '() between Seiro 
Bay and the La(o)mme Fiorde, one of 
the arms of the Ise-¥iorde, on the north- 
west coast of Zealand, fifty-eight miles west of Copen- 
hagen, off the road between the seaport towns of Holbek, 




* Leaving the highroad from Copenhagen to Holbek, " before long 
the imposing Chateau of [Dragshohn, now] Adelsborg [the last place 
of confinement for Bothwelll appeared in sight, well placed among the 
surrounding woods, * * * in a private demesne. * * * As we 
approach the borders of the [tranquil] fiorde, on a little promontory- 
jutting out into the sea, stands a whitewashed gabled church, and its 
spire of ancient date, simple and unadorned, but made to paint, the 
village Church of Faareveile, within whose walls repose [what are 
erroneously represented as] the mortal remains of the Earl of Both- 
well, the so-called [the third and best beloved] husband of Mary Stuart, 
who died a prisoner, some say a maniac, within the walls of Draxholm, 
where he had been privately removed by the King of Denmark. * * 
The ancient castle of Draxholm, or Dragonls Island, was, in former 
days, the property of the Bishop of Roeskilde ; the huge mass of build- 
ings are still something ecclesiastical in their appearance, surrounded 
by a moat, and of no architectural beauty. The great tower [repre-. 
sented] in the old engravings of Resen, was destroyed by the Swedes, 
in 1658 ; the chapel gutted during the War of the Counts, in 1533. It 
is the intention of [the present owner, I860,] Baron Zeutphen Adeler 
to restore [it] to its former state. * * Before we proceed to visit 
the church of Faareveile, I may as well explain [in my way] how Both- 
well came to end his days within the prison of the castle of Draxholm. 

" It was in the year 1567 that sentence of death was passed by the 
Scottish Parliament on the Earl of Bothwell, at that time resident in 



to the east, and Kallundsborg, to the west. Faareveile, 
where the body of Bothwell is said to have been depo- 
sited, is on, or near by, the shore of the L(a)omme Fiorde. 



the Orkney Islands, having under his command a squadron of five 
light-armed vessels of war, * * * Bothwell's squadron, endeavor- 
ing, during a terrific storm, to escape from an armament sent in their 
pursuit [all mixed up, truth and error], two of his vessels managed to 
enter the harbor of Karmsund, in Norway. Bothwell here declared 
himself to be the husband of the Queen of Scots, and demanded to be 
conducted into the presence of the King of Denmark. Such is the 
account given by English historians. Now, however, that Bothwell is 
safe arrived in Norway, it is as well to consult the account given by 
the Danes themselves. In the 'Liber BergensU CapituW we find the 
following notice : 

" ' September a, A.D. 1568 [1567], came the King's ship "David," upon 
which Christian of Aalborg was head man ; she had taken prisoner a 
Count [Earl] from Scotland, of the name of Jacob Hebbob of Botmle, 
who first was made Duke of the Orkneys and Shetland, and lately 
married the Queen of Scotland, and after he was suspected of having 
been in the counsel to blow up the King [Darnley] : they first accused 
the Queen, and then the Count, but he made his escape, and came to 
Norway, and was afterwards taken to Denmark by the king's ship 
" David [Bear]." ' The accusation of piracy made against the Scottish earl 
was never credited by Frederic II., or his advisers. Bothwell had hired 
two [two-masted, lesser war-ships, called] pinks, wh«n in Shetland, of 
Gerhard Hemlin the Bremois, for fifty silver dollars a month, com- 
manded by David Wodt, a noted pirate [privateer, or letter of marque, 
for the terms were then synonymous and expressed by the same word], 
in which he arrived on the coast of Norway, in a miserable plight, his 
own vessel [flag ship] having returned to Shetland, with his valuables 
on board, to fetch his people [and valuables]. Erik Rosenkrantz, the 
Governor [of Bergen], thought necessary to summon a jury of the most 
respectable people of the town, 'twelve brewers of the bridge,' to 
enquire into the Earl's case, and how it was he had become associated 
with so well-known a pirate. Some of the crew affirmed they knew of 
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According to generally received accounts, Bothwell was 
plunged into a dungeon. This is mere surmise. Nothing 
is positively known. , 



no other captain than one Wodt, to whom the pink belonged. The 
commission add, that this Hamburger (as Bothwell styles him in his 
narrative) was a well-known pirate. 

" Still they suspected the Earl was about to go over to Sweden, a 
country at war with Denmark ; they accordingly recommend that he 
should take an oath that he would keep peace towards his JDanish Ma- 
jesty's subjects, as well as towards all those who brought goods to his 
Majesty's dominions. On this account only [a fear that the Earl was 
about to serve the Swedes, and not for piracy] Erik Rosenkrantz sends 
him a prisoner to Copenhagen. This was, no doubt, the origin of the 
accusation of 'piracy' made by the Earl of Murray [an unrelenting, 
malignant, personal foe] against Bothwell by the mouth of the infant 
king [James VI.], aged eighteen months. The Earl had come to raise 
men in the North to aid the royal [Mary's and his own] cause. Indeed, 
so satisfactory was his examination on this point, it is mentioned in 
the 'Liber Bergenisis' that, two days after his examination — 

" September 38th [1567], Erik Rosenkrantz gave to the Earl and his 
noblemen a magnificent banquet ; and, again, ' the Earl repaired to the 
Castle, and Erik received him with great honor.' # * * * 

" On the 30th September, comes our last notice : ' The Earl was con- 
ducted to a ship and led prisoner to Denmark, that is Malmo-huus. 
This assertion is not quite correct ; as Bothwell remained in Copen 
hagen until the 30th of December [until 10th January, 1568, if not later], 
when he was consigned to the custody of Biorn Kaas, Governor of 
Malmo-huus, together with his companion. Captain Clarke. Here he 
remained, well treated, with a liberal allowance from the King of Den- 
mark, indulging in potations with his comrade, which later brought 
him to death's door. Many were the requests from the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Scottish Lords to Frederick, demanding that the Earl 
should be handed over to their custody, to which the Danish Sovereign 
always replied by a refusal. If they chose to proceed against him 
they wer« are at liberty so to do, but judged he must be by Danish 
32 
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Even Agnes Strickland is forced to admit that the popn- 
lar tradition of Bothwell's madness is entirely without foun- 
dation, and that when ^t Dragsholm he was treated much 



laws. It is related how, after a season, being brought to a state of 
w^eakness from the effects of a dangerous illness, his conscience tor- 
mented by anguish and remorse [utterly false], he made, in the pre- 
sence of several witnesses, a confession of his share of Darnley's assas- 
sination, exonerating Queen Mary from any participation or know- 
ledge of his crime. Mary, in a letter to her Ambassador on the subject, 
writes the names of those before whom the attestation was made, to 
be : Otto Braw, of the Castle of Elcembre ; Paris Braw, of Vascti ; 
Monsieur GuUensterna, of the Castle of Pulkenster ; Baron Cowes, of 
Malinga Castle ; so Miss Strickland gives them. I have this morning 
consulted a Danish noHlier to see whether I can, among the manors 
once in possession of these families, find any names similar to those 
here given. The spelling is obscure, but really not worse than that 
of a foreigner of the 19th century, if he attempted to write down the 
names by ear. 

" Otto Braw, of the Castle of Elcembre, stands for Otto Brahe, of 
the Castle of Helsingborg, of which he was governor — father of Tycho 
Brahe. He died, however, in 1571. [It does not stand to reason that a 
corse was admitted as a subscribing witness, except in a blood-and- 
thunder drama, such as the Old Bowery ' Dead Hand.'] His son, Steen, 
was at that time alive, and resided near Malmo — indeed, the whole pro- 
vince of Skaane teemed with his family, lehnsmend and governors, high 
in authority. Paris Braw, of Vascu, I take to be Brahe, of Vldskovle, a 
chateau near Christianstad ; GuUensterna of Pulkenster, Gyldenstierne 
of Puletofte, probably Axe], son of Mogens Gyldenstierne, Stadtholder 
of Malmo, and himself a Governor ; while for Baron Cowes, of Mal- 
inge, read Biorn Kaas, Governor of Malmo-huus, whose son, Jorgen, 
was possessor of Meilgard, in Jutland. 

" In the copy of Bothwell's confession, preserved in the Scotch Col- 
lege in Paris, these names are again differently written. The Swedes, 
to whom Skaane now belongs, possess again an orthography different 
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better than he deserved ; perhaps not, worse than Mary 
was by Elizabeth. Schiern has demonstrated with greater 
clearness the utter falsity of the Confession attributed to 



from the Danes. You will not find Ihem written in two books alike. 
After a lapse of fifty years, notMng can be more puzzling. 

" It was in the year 1573, after the confession, that Bothwellwas re- 
moved to Draxholm, and treated as a criminal ; though of that no docu- 
mentary evidence exists. * * * M. de Dantzay [The French am- 
bassador] writes word to Charles IX. that the King of Denmark, up to 
the present time, had well treated the Earl of Bothwell, but a few days 
since had caused him to be put ' en une fort maulvaise et estroite pri- 
son.' [This may simply refer to the strength of the Dragon Island 
keep and its loneliness, characteristics which would affect the judgment 
and language of a Frenchman accustomed to court life and long resi- 
dence in a refined capital.] In the month of November, the same year 
[I573], he again announces, ' le Comte de Baudouel, Ecossais, est aussi 
decide.' Bothwell, however, did not die till April 19th, 1578. [Not 
so, 1575 : — 1578 is disproved by the very narrator further on.] Ac- 
cording to the chaplain of Draxholm, Frederic, tormented by the de- 
mands of Queen Elizabeth and the Scotch Regents for his deliverance 
into their hands, allowed the report of his death to be circulated, and 
so put an end to all the worry on the subject. 

" In the chronicle of Frederic II.'s reign, Resen, under the year 1578, 
after stating that Frederic II. caused the dead body of his father to be 
removed from Odense to Rosiklde, continues : ' At that very time the 
Scottish Earl Bothwell also died, after a long imprisonment at Drax- 
holm, and was buried at Faareveile.' That the Scottish Queen, in her 
damp prison of Fotheringay, receiving her intelligence in secret, should 
have been misinformed as to the christian names of the Danish noble- 
men who were summoned to the sick-bed of Bothwell, is not surpris- 
ing ; — such a confusion, too, as exists in these ancient geneologies ; such 
an intermarrying between the families of Kaas, Gyldenstierne, and 
Brahe ; such a changing and exchanging of manors by sale, by dowry, 
by gifte, maal and morgen gaffue (marriage settlement) — my head. 
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Bothwell. In all the authentic papers known to have been 
written by Mm, he insists upon his innocence, and with 
equal force alleges the guilt of Murray and Morton, and 



before we had finished our researches, became a very chaos. [It was, 
the story shows it.] 

" The [supposed] prison of Bothwell is now the wine-cellar of the 
castle, and the iron ring, to which he is reported to have been attached 
a maniac [which is false], stands inserted in the wall, between two 
shelves of the wine-bins — on one lies crusty Port, in the lower Chateau 
Lafitte. What a tantalizing sight for his wine-loving spectre, should 
he by chance revisit the seat of his former prison ! Bothwell died at 
Draxholm two years after his removal thither [1573, consequently 151o,not 
1578], and was interred in the parish church of Faareveile. * * * 
On the iron-bound door [of the church] appears the dragon, titular patron, 
I suppose, of the place. The interior is simple, of good architecture, 
with pulpit and altar-piece of Christian IV.'s date, and in sound repair. 
* * * They raise a folding trap [since definitely closed] in the chan- 
cel ; a ladder leads to the vault below ; on the right lies a simple wooden 
coflBn, encased in an outer one for protection ; the lid is removed, a 
sheet withdrawn, uncovered within which lies the mummy-corpse [this 
is altogether without proof and apocryphal] of Scotland's proudest 
Earl. The cofiin in earlier times reposed in a vault of the chapel of the 
Adeler family, but was removed by the baron to its present place for 
the convenience of those who desire to visit it without intruding on the 
dormitory of the family. It had always, for centuries, been known as 
the tomb of ' Grev. Bodvell " by sacristan and peasant. When the 
wooden coffin was first opened, the body was found enveloped in the 
finest linen, the head reposing on a pillow of satin (?) There w.\s 

NO INSCRIPTION. 

Now, I am no enthusiast, and take matters quietly enough, but I 
defy any impartial Englishman [a nationality most inimical to Both- 
well living and dead] to gaze on this body without at once declaring it 
to be that of an ugly Scotchman. [?!?!?! Ridiculous assertion, and 
no proof whatever, as Schiern demonstrates.] It is that of a man 
about the middle height — and to judge by his hair, red mixed with 
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their associates. Even at Draxholm, it is stated that Both- 
well "nevertheless, got permission to go hunting." It is 
supposed that Frederic transferred the Earl from Malmo 
to Dragsholm to relieve himself from the annoyances of the 
applications made by the successive Kegents of Scotland 
and the Queen of England. In her endeavors to injure Both- 
well with Frederic II. and retaliate upon the Earl in his dis- 
tress for his life-long patriotic refusals of her invitations to 
imitate Murray, Morton, Kirkaldy and others, and become 
her tool, spy, and, like Murray, her "fawning spaniel," 
traitor to his tountry, she descended to the meanness of 
styling Darnley as "King," whereas she had hitherto re- 
fused him that title, both while living and when dead, 



grey, of about fifty years of age. The forehead is not expansive ; the 
form of the head wide behind, denoting bad qualities, of which Both- 
well, as we all know [how, by misrepresentation ? yes !] possessed 
plenty ; high cheek-bones ; remarkably prominent, long, hooked nose, 
somewhat depressed towards the end (this may have been the effect of 
emaciation) ; wide mouth ; hands and feet small, well shaped, those of 
a high-bred man. I have examined the records of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, caused researches to be made at the British Museum — the copy 
of his ' Hue and Cry' is not forthcoming ; no description of Bothwell 
exists [great error], save that of Brantome, who saw [is supposed to 
have seen] him on his visit to Paris, where he first met Mary, during 
the lifetime of King Francis. * * Having first severed a lock of his 
red and silver hair as a souvenir, we let close the coifin-lid. * * 
Bothwell's life was a troubled one ; but, had he selected a site in all 
Christendom for quiet and repose in death, he could have found none 
more peaceful, more soft and calm, than the village church of Faar- 
veile." (Horace Makryatt'b " Jutland and the Danish Isles ;" pp. 
408-19. de Peyster Alcove, N. Y. Society Library.) 
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styling him in her correspondence "the dead gentleman," 
" le mort gentilhomme^'' (Buckingham, I., 363-' 4). Now 
she invoked vengeance upon Bothwell, as the cruel assassin 
of his relative and sot^ereign. And here it may be per- 
tinent to observe that Bothwell was of the noblest blue 
blood on all sides. He was as nearly related to Mary as 
he was to his divorced wife, Jane Huntley, as he was 
descended from Joanna, daughter of James I., King of 
Scotland, and also from Queen Joanna, or Jane Beaufort, 
wife of James I., by her second husband, Sir James Stew- 
art, " the Black Knight of Lorn." That Bothwell was in 
any degree related to Darnley is not shown. 

"When and where did Bothwell die? Many say in 
Malmo-huus. Sheer ignorance ! Shiern says 14th Aprjl, 




'■'"""»»! 
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1578; Petrick in the beginning of November, 1575. 
Whether he died in 1575 or 1678 there is nothing posi- 
tive known of the details of his life after 1571.* 

Reader, have you ever met with " Historic Doubts, " 



* He made no Confession, he left no Testament inculpating himself 
or exonerating Mary in connection with the Darnley killing, and every- 
thing of the kind attributed to him are manipulations or forgeries. The 
best authorities now unite in conceding this. " Mary Stuart received 
the intelligence of Bothwell's decease" — says Gaedeke, 410 — "without 
being much moved at it ; passionate natures like hers have ever been 
wanting in feeling." Just so ! She was a heartless, although excitable 
woman. Now Bothwell, then Darnley ; now Bothwell then Norfolk, 
and then the Axe. Anathema upon her, she was unworthy of a 

"KEAL MAN." 

Schiern, Petrick and others have shown that no amount of research 
can discover any data to enable the biographer or antiquarian to lift 
even the lowest corner of the veil of doubt and ignorance which hangs 
over the last years of Bothwell. Schiern (386) corroborates Petrick. 
" The Earl's coflfln was brought from Dragsholm to the nearest church 
at Faareveile. This church, which stands away from the village, on 
the west bay of Isefjord, in a lonely and quiet spot, the haunt of gulls 
and sea-fowl, is said to be the last resting-place of him who was the 
third and best loved husband of Scotland's Queen. 

" As tradition still points out in Dragsholm the room which was 
Bothwell's prison, so among the coffins in Faareveile church, it con- 
tinues to indicate one, without any inscription or adornment, as the 
coffin of the famous Scotsman. To ascertain the truth of the legend, 
the coffin was opened on the 31st of May, 1858, but without any posi- 
tive mark being seen that the corpse found in it was really Bothwell's." 

Marryat asserts that, unmistakably, the body he saw was that of 
an ugly Scotchman. Schiern explodes such a eilly argument and asser- 
tion by citing the fact that " Bothwell was not the only Scotchman that 
was buried in Faareveile Church," and added the question, " How much 
of the ' ugliness ' alleged here ought to be ascribed to the fact of the 
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or any one of the careful treatises written to prove how 
unworthy of trust are generally received traditions and the 
majority of histories, so styled. Do you know 1 Can you 
answer at once, Who was Joab? The author has asked this 
question indiscriminately many hundreds of times, and, 
except from a constant Bible reader, scarcely ever got a 
correct answer, if any at all, and yet Joab was the grand 
and able general of a great king, the father of the wisest 
monarch that ever grasped a sceptre, and the story of 
Joab, David and Soloman is told in the Book read by all 
civilized people. Joab's dispositions and victory at Me- 
deba constitute an example of a class of peculiar battles, 
of which the latest was our Chancellorsville. Who was 
Simon Stevin of Bruges? A Dutch mathematician, who 
was the first to throw light on the darkness which had 
brooded upon the world, for 1800 years, since Archimedes. 
Maurice of ]!^assau was the restorer of military discipline ; 
Simon Stevin was his preceptor in military science, proper. 



body having passed three hundred years in the grave, it is certainly 
not so easy to determine." Why was not this the body of Captain 
Clark ? Marryat says that the corpse he saw was that of a man of 
middle size. This does not agree with the traditional full-length "col- 
umnar," " overtopping tall," portrait of Bothwell. The famous Prus- 
sian General, von Moltke, justly conceded that great men would not 
enjoy posthumous excellence and immortality without poets and his- 
torians. By impartial pens Bothwell was represented as a stalwart, 
columnar, martial figure, as a powerful and imposing military chief, 
whose resounding tread rang battleward. 
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castrematation and engineering. "Who was John Cavalier ? 
A little Protestant baker's boy, in a small town among 
the mountains of Languedoc, who, at the age of twenty, 
made an army, equipped with weapons, mostly curiosi- 
ties preserved in old armories, until he wrested better 
from his foes. With some three thousand peasants whom 
he had drilled, he held at bay sixty thousand regulars — 
veterans, volunteers and militia — and was a match in suc- 
cession for two Marshals of France, one of whom was 
the celebrated Yillars, who declared that his youthful op- 
ponent had performed "actions worthy of Caesar." He 
treated as equal with equal with 'this same Yillars, who 
was a local Alter Ego of Louis XI Y., and by keeping 
such a mass of the best French troops in check in south- 
ern France, Cavalier converted Marlborough's campaign, 
which culminated at Blenheim, 13th August, 1704, from 
a probability into a certainty, that burst at once the bub- 
ble of French invincibility. Bothwell belonged to this 
class of marvels. Henry Taylor, author of the wonderful 
dramatic poem, "Philip van Artevelde," tells us 

" The world knows nothing of its greatest men." 

" Such souls, 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages." 



33 
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Bothwell lived on, and died at Dragsholm (? 1575, '76 
or '78) faithful to the motto of his house, " Kiip Teest ! " 




Dragsholm Castle, 



Keep Trust! Be faithful 



" A gentleman of credit, noble, honest,— 
As true as his own sword." 

His devotion, boy and man, to Mary of Guise, Queen- 
Dowager and Regent. of Scotland, was inviolate and. in- 
violable, and when Queen Mary returned to Edinburgh she 
still found his loyalty so lofty and unchangeable, that "it 
seemed to partake of that devotion which shed a halo over 
the days of Chivalry." Both well committed the crime 
which, in this world, never receives any other than the 
enigmatic absolution accorded by Pope Pius III. to the 
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murderers of Cardinal Beatoun, "Remittimus ireemisi- 
BiLE." '•'•We pardon the deed which admits of no par- 
don.'''' Both well's crime — such a deed — was failure, and, 
despite his. loyalty, bravery, ability, patriotism and mani- 
fold other gifts, 

" He left a name at which [his] world grew pale 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 

Bothwell's culmination or transit realized the language of 
Macbeth, about to perish : 

" Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 




Bothwell's Book-Stamp. 
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APPENDIX. 



Abnold GrAEDBKB (Giessen, 1879,) on the Authenticity of the Casket 
{"Ohatoullen^') Letters, &c. Translated from the origiQal Grerman. 

The genuineness of these celebrated letters has so often been a subject of the most 
embittered controversy, and so many hypotheses of all sorts, made with such an ex- 
penditure of ability, have been advanced* concerning it, that a rehearsal of all the argu- 
ments brought out for and against it, appears superfluous, especially since, to the 
opponents of their authenticity, little peculiarities and immaterial circumstances count 
for more than the most obvious deductions. The genuineness of the letters — in my 
opinion— if one excepts perfect verbal correctness,^ no longer admits of a doubt. The 
attempts of the majority of recent writers must, decidedly, be rejected,^ and the rather 
should this be done, that as good as nothing new is brought forward by them, as a basis 
for their views. It is the old hair-splitting, as to date, style, &c., which is again raked ' 
up, and which we encounter about equally in all of them. 

There is only the fierce attack on Crawford's deposition, with the reasons given for 
it, which is new, and, therefore, of some importance, for this a document lately dis- 
covered among the Hamilton Papers has furnished the material. This document is a 
letter which Darnley's father, the Earl of Lenox, it is said, directed to Crawford from 
Chiswick. In it he conjures him, for God's sake, to furnish further matter of accusa- 
tion against the Queen, or else the worst result — that is to say, the acquittal of Mary 
Stuart — was to be feared at York, "By all possible methods, to search for more mat- 
ters against her," writes Lenox to Crawford, June 11th, 1568. (" Hamilton Papers ;" 
Hosack, I., 199.) |^~ It is well known that the adherents of Mary Stuart have falsified 
to an enormous extent, and the circumstance that they should have been found in the 
possession of the Hamiltons is moreover very striking. ..^^^ 

However — granted the genuineness of this letter — we can in the extremest case only 
conclude from it that Crawford, who had been summoned to York as a witness, and 
was preparing his testimony before hand, may have obtained previous knowledge of 
the contents of the Chatoullen letters, and the contents of the Lenox letter shows 
nothing at all against their genuineness. The Chatoullen letters had been long before 
the Scottish Parliament. Besides this the anxiety of Lenox was natural. When he 
wrote the letter in question, Murray had not yet thrown aside his hesitating attitude, 
which the Dnke of Norfolk evidently had caused him to take, and he held back with the 
principal article of accusation. The anxiety of Lenox was acutely shared by Queen 
Elizabeth and by the English Commissioners. It is also to be remembered that Throck- 
morton had already declared, in a report of 15th July, 1567, that there were in Scotland 
proofs, in Mary's own handwriting— and Anally, it is further to be borne in mind, that 



* The attempt of Wiesener has been very justly rejected by Maurenbrecher (" his- 
torische Zeitschrift," XIV., 621 ff.) 

t The original letters and the original casket (Fassnng) are no longer to be found. 
The letters were in the possession first of Morton,-then of Qowrie, and, finally, came 
into the hands of Jam^s VI., who, no doubt, destroyed them,. We have only the Scotch 
and Latin translation, as also the retranslation into French of 1572. 

X The opinion of the correspondent of the Augsburger AUgemeine Zeitung, of the 
6th May, 1878, appears very groundless and rash. In a criticism of the works of Chan- 
telauze and Morris he is bold enough to assert, on the basis of the recent publications, 
" that the view founded on a shufile can scarcely any longer enjoy general assent." 
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the, as yet, cherished idea, that, the falsity of one letter being proved, the fate of all the 
others is decided, does not answer in historical criticism. 

The chief arguments for the genuineness of the ChaUmtten [difficult to be dealt 
with ?] letters have, up to the present time, been the following : 

1. The agreement of the first principal letter with the declarations of Crawford, to 
whom Damley, Immediately after his interview with the Queen, imparted what was 
said, in order that the former should give an account of it to his father, 

2. The mention of Hiegate, &c., a circumstance which no faliefler could have in- 
vented. This Hiegate was a town-clerk of Glasgow, who was said to have made a 
declaration as to the intention of Darnley to obtain possession of the young prince, his 
son. The Queen wrote about the afEair to Archbishop Beatoun on the 20th January, 
1567, and for many years no one knew how to explain the passage concerning it. 

3. The peculiar foi-m of the letter, which breaks off in the middle, from want of 
paper, &c., and is afterwards finished. 

4. The confidential letter of the Earl of Lenox to his wife, in which the finding of 
the ChatouUen letters is discussed. 

5. The unanimous decision of the English Commissioners, among whom was the 
Duke of Norfolk. No one held the letters to be falsified, there is nothing of the sort 
mentioned in the record. 

6. The behavior of the Queen herself. Her commissioners declared, only on the 
6th December, that all writings which could be brought forward by the rebels were cal- 
umnies and private communications, which could in no way be prejudicial to their mis- 
tress. Finally the Queen herself declared that Murray was, without doubt, in posses- 
sion of papers of the highest importance. 

To these proofs we are, in my opinion, now able to add a new and not inconsider- 
able argument. A passage of that first letter has remained up to this day (it has escaped 
even Fronde) unconsidered, and this, simply, because it was not understood. We have, 
only within a few years, obtained the key to it through Teulet's publications. Just at 
the commencement of the conversation, we find a short question of Damley's, whether 
the Queen had already prepared her " etat,''^ a question which she answers in the afBrm- 
ative. We now know that this "etat" was a List, prepared for inspection, of pensions and 
pensioners, and which was paid in France, out of the widows's-portion of the Queen, 
40,000 Livres ; and that this list was prepared annually and forwarded to France, in 
order to serve as a warrant for the payments. The chief part of the recipients were 
Frenchmen, or servants living in France, as Beatoun, the ambassador, who received 
3,060 Livres. The document of February, 1567, is in existence, signed by Mary Stuart 
and her secretary, Joseph Kizzio, brother of David, and, therefore, must have been 
prepared immediately before the Glasgow visit. (Estat des gaiges des dames, desmoi- 
selles, gentilzhommes et outres offlciers domestiques de la Eoyne d'Ecosse, Douariaire 
de France. Teulet 11., 368.) 

It is almost impossible that a falsifier should have hit upon this question, and very 
unlikely that the fact, in general, was known to many persons. Its being a short simple 
question is of consequence here ; if a falsifier had wished to make use of the circum- 
stance, the passage would, without doubt, have been worded in an entirely different 
manner. But it is, most of all, of consequence, that in the Scottish Parliament, when' the 
papers were laid before it, no one stood up for the Queen, although Huntley, Errol, and, 
above all. Berries were present. A circumstance which alone should be of sufficient 
weight to confute all the objections of apologists. The Parliament declared that "the 
process against the Queen was caused by her own offence," which was proved by various 
confidential letters, in her own hand, written to Bothwell before and after the murder 
of the King.* 



* To be attributed to her own default, in so far as be divers her privie lettres writ- 
ten halely by her aun hand, and send be her to James, sometime Earl of Bothwell, chief 
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I will now turn to the objections which have been made by the other side. As re- 
gards the date of the letters, there is to be put into the scale that we have not the 
original letters, and that, in writing the translations, errors and faults in writing might 
easily occui. If there were a desire to falsify, it was easy either to omit the date 
entirely or to give it with the greatest exactness. I can find no contradiction in this re- 
gard. The Queen reached Glasgow on the 24th of January ; the same night she wrote 
that long, famous letter to Bothwell, which she finished on the morning of the 25th. 
Paris set out at once, reached the capital on Saturday night, and brought the answer 
back to Glasgow on the morning of the 27th. The distances are not so great as to 
throw any doubt on this. Mary Stuart left Glasgow on the 87th, and arrived at the 
capital on the 28th. Paris, as a courier, accomplished the journey in still shorter time. 
Murray's Journal is in error when it makes Bothwell's first arrival in Edinburgh on the 
28th, or, what is much more likely, Bothwell, who stayed in the capital on the 35th and 
26th, incognito, left the city with Paris, and returned on the 28th. 

Hosack's grounds for the spuriousness of the letters have no significance. He 
directly denies Mary's passion for Bothwell (a thing which cannot be doubted), because 
she had " known him altogether too long." The audacity of Hosack's conclusions is 
generally wonderful. He likewise brings up Murray's will as a proof of Mary's innocence. 

When Murray, after the murder of Darnley, betook himself to France, he made his 
will, and in it recommended his only daughter to the care of the Queen, in the most 
urgent manner. ("Morton Papers." Printed by the Bannetyne Club. I., 19.) At this 
time Murray had not the slightest knowledge of the ChatouUen letters ; but, even if he 
had, he might still have commended his daughter to the care of his sister and sovereign, 
without thereby admittmg the innocence of this last. 

The " noisy " method and manner in which Darnley was killed, has also often been 
brought forward in favor of Mary Stuart. It certainly cannot be denied that the good 
sense of the Queen would at once cause her, in case she was initiated into the plans of 
Tier Imer, to protest against this way of death, and, if one wishes to be just, it must 
further be admitted that, besides the declarations of Bothwell's servants— to which I 
attach but small importance— there is no piece of proof in existence that the Queen 
had a knowledge of all the details. ^^This, however, diminishes her guilt in a very small 
degree ; it does not even remove the character of treachery from her, since, that some- 
thing was intended against her husband, Mary Stuart must have known as certainly as 
it is certain that she stood in a lover's relation with Bothwell. We possess the most 
indubitable proof of this. _^^ 

Froude, an opponent, cannot conceal his wonder at the above. A murder by poison, 
he thinks, would, relatively, have but little injured her character. Aside from the fact 
that in Scotland such a thing was not usual, Bothwell knew perfectly well what he was 
about when he chose the " more noisy " mode of death. Already in possession of the 
Chatmdlen letters, he then had the means of compelling the Queen to marry him. 
Exactly this noise-making, and otherwise entirely senseless mode of murder, is a proof 
little considered, but very weighty for the genuineness of the letters. ^"From the 
openness of the crime these letters first obtained their peculiar value. Hence sprang, after 
the marriage, the curious, heretofore incomprehensible, sadness and despair of the 
Queen, for whom there was no alternative from submitting to the will of Bothwell. 
although she foresaw the consequences and was badly treated by her lover.,^(| 

It is, moreover, frequently maintained, of late, that the style of the letters is too 
inelegant and unpolished for the Queen to have written them, aud that the Sonnets are 
too poor to pass for the work of so good a poetess ; that Mary's letters are refined, ele- 
gant, harmonious: these the oppositS, " coarse, awkward and the merest patchwork'" as 

executer of the said horrible murther, as well before the committing thereof as there- 
after. " Anent the retention of our Sovreane Lords Motheris Person Act, 1567 c 19 
Act Pari. III., 27." Burton, IV., p. 438. Scribner & Welford's edit., IV., 264-'5 (3), ' 
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Skelton calls them fpassion, mixed with conscious piilt, does not produce fine com- 
position]. 

The Sonnets, however, are by no means so bad, particularly when one compares them 
with those poems of the Qneen on her first husband ; in addition the form and [sound 
of the words ?] as they now appear (are) probably not the original ones. Knally we 
possess very few really Intimate and confidential letters written by the Queen. 

But these (last named) letters, as, for instance, the one to the Duke of Norfolk, 
whom Mary had never seen, betray in their style a remarkable similarity to the style 
of the Chatoullen letters, as Burton has elegantly and strikingly shown (LabanofE, III.,- 
p. 4, 11, 18) ; and this fact is in a much higher degree true of the well known letter 
which Mary Stuart wrote under passionate excitement to Elizabeth, in which she re- 
pels the calumnies of the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Furthermore, a forger would certainly not have introduced this degree of passion- 
ateness into the letters, it lay in the character of the Qneen ; also, he would never have 
put in the numberless trifles, from doing which, it is the custom for any one to be on 
their guard in a forgery. Petit maintains, since other grounds of proof fail him, that 
the Sonnette, in which the words, "I put my son in thy hands" occur, is alone a suffi- 
cient proof of spuriousness, because the young Prince had never been In Bothwell's 
hands. Yet it does not read, " I have put," and it is only iutended to imply that Mary 
with her marriage expected to leave the safety of herself and of her son trustfully in 
the hands of Bothwell. „^^ 

Very remarkable, also, is the view of the same author, to the effect that Bothwell 
would, had he been in possession of the letters, infallibly have shown them to the 
Lords at the Ainslie Tavern, and not less remarkable, finally, that Bothwell would have 
destroyed the letters after the marriage, since it was for his interest to annihilate the 
written proofs of his guilt. They were articles of proof for Mary's guilt ; for that of 
Bothwell there were certainly other and far more weighty ones. 

It must be explained, also, that the report of de Silvas to Philip II., of 21st July, 
1567, has, as Petit reviews it, been torn out of its proper connection. Elizabeth was, in 
the highest degree, enraged at Lethington, and the other Lords. In respect to the let- 
ters she had not yet a satisfactory understanding. Thus she could speak to de Silvas in 
no other way. 

It is remarkable that Skelton does not completely reject the genuineness of the 
Chatoullen letters, and this shows that he had not been able to get rid of the impression 
of their testing by the English Commissioners, in Westminster. He thinks that they, 
in part, really are from the hand of the Queen, hut he excepts the two dated from Glas- 
gow and Sterling. The others, he thinks, are from Mary's hand, yet written to Darn- 
ley, and taken by the opponents of the Qneen, i. e., in this case the falsifiers, from her 
papers, "in order to intermingle truth and falsehood, and give to the falsified parts the 
appearance of genuineness." He directly accuses Lethington as the falsifier, he ex- 
' pressly exempts Murray, for the letters were tampered with during his absence from 
Scotland. The accusing of Lethington is the more senseless since he (Lethington), from 
direct political reasons, had made the greatest efforts to prevent Murray's accusation and 
the production of the letters. 

The conversation which Murray had with the Spanish Ambassador, de Silva, in 
London, on his return journey from France, is brought up by Hosack as a vindication. 
Prom what was said, however, it can only be concluded that Murray, then, had no pre- 
cise knowledge in regard to the Chatoullen letters. But Hosack immediately concludes 
that another letter had been, first falsified, and at a later time changed. 

On the other hand, as regards direct participation in and privity to the murder of 
her husband by Mary Stuart, people have, up to the present time, gone somewhat too 
far. That Mignet should, at once, give full faith to the declarations of Bothwell's ser- 
vants, which they made before their executions, has always been wonderful to me. 
The probability is very apparent that the accessory's accessories strove to cover them- 
selves under the Queen's participation and approval of it. 
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It ie, too, a decisive weight in the scale, that the chief actor, Hubert, called 
French Paris, did not make the compromising statements against the Queen until the 
second day of the examination ; on the first day he, on the contrary, only described 
Bothwell's arrangements and activity. The conclusion is almost self-evident that his 
last declarations were pressed from him by the opponents of the Queen through hints 
of escape. Among these, especially belong the story of the costly coverlet, which the 
Queen caused to be brought away, shortly before the explosion. As to the (particulars) 
of Hubert's examination and the review of it, we know nothing. Haste was made to 
have him executed when he was, in the middle of June, 1669, brought to Scotland from 
Copenhagen by Captain Clark. As being In accordance with these ppints, the pretended 
Will of Bothwell is also brought forward by these recent authors. It has very recently 
been proved, in the most convincing manner, to be a forgery, although not unskilfully 
done, after very careful examination by Fred. Schiem, in Copenhagen. 

As a new and important proof of the innocence of Mary Stuart, Hosack finally also 
cites an unquestionably very interesting letter from the Earl of Sussex to Cecil. This 
letter, however, on closer examination, contains entirely different things from what 
Hosack would make us believe. Sussex only says, in this letter : " It will be diflRcolt 
to find ground for an accusation against the Queen, for if her opponents brought for- 
ward the letters, she might simply deny these, and justly accuse many among them of 
having themselves wished for the murder. So there might be better proofs." Thus, 
now, to draw the conclusion that Sussex considered the letters as falsified is an unhistori- 
cal and illogical proceeding, especially as Sussex, at that time, had in no way seen 
them. This letter is dated 38d October, 1568. That remarkable account of a contem- 
porary (Dr. Thomas Wilson), concerning a confidential conversation, which he says he 
had with The Bishop of Ross, In relation to the imprisoned Queen, is also worthy of 
little credit as to its contents, and of doubtful meaning. The Bishop, and thus the 
representative of Mary Stuart, according to this conversation, not only allows the guilt 
of his mistress, but accuses her, most unambiguously, of killing, by poison, her first 
husband, the Dauphin. If Lesly really made this declaration, he appears as one of the 
most contemptible characters of that time, and Wilson's exclamation, " Lord, what a 
people, what an ambassador 1" seems to be justifiable. We know too little of the per- 
sonality of Wilson, and of the relations of the two men to each other, to be able to pass 
a clear judgment in the case. + * * 

I come, finally, to the declaration of Crawford. Burton, very properly, emphasizes 
the weight which his testimony possesses, under any circumstances. It possessed more 
clearness than any statement of facts which the Lords handed in. Crawford was known 
as a quiet honorable man, an excellent soldier, who, at a later period, performed dis- 
tinguished service. Crawford, on his oath, declared what was read to him was true and 
accurate, " although It was, perhaps, not in the very words." He declared that Lenox, 
disquieted in regard to the unexpected visit of the Queen, had begged him to take 
notice of all that passed. And that the King, immediately afterwards, had communi- 
cated to him the particulars of the conversation, in order that he might inform his 
father of them. The commissioners of Mary declined, at Westminster, to hear Craw- 
ford orally on the subject. Hosack considers it entirely impossible that any interview 
could be rehearsed by two eye-witnesses with such similar expressions, and instances 
two reports of a modem legal speech. The question, however, ie here, over some few 
very definite questions and answers ; and, besides, as already mentioned, it is not im- 
possible that Crawford had obtained a look at the Queen's letters before he prepared 
his testimony. Those letters of Lenox and Wood, which asked from Crawford details 
in regard to the sojourn of the Queen in Glasgow, in regard to her arrival, suite, conver- 
sation, whether she sent off letters and parcels, and had received returns, only show 
that Lenox was gathering all the materials he could, as, indeed, Murray in like manner, 
without doubt, caused his Book of Articles to be carefully prepared. 
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The Illttstbations 
in this work have been derived from various sources. The likeness of 
Mary Stuart was reproduced from a very rare engraving, labe'ed " Ma- 
ria ScoTORVM Begina Ex PiCTimA Fbediskici Zdchabi in MviBva 

NOBILISSIMI AC HONORATISSIMI DNI. DnI. BaHONIS DE CaBI/TON. 

Qeorgiua Virtue Londini Sculpsit, 1725." Frederico Zucchero, born 
in 1543, resided several years in England, where he grew into high re- 
pute, and. painted a portrait of Queen Elizabeth," &c. The photo-en- 
graving of Bothwell Castle is from an old print, one of several so 
closely resembling each btber, it must be correct ; Hermitage Castle 
and Bothwell's Book-stamp are from Prof. Schiern's "Life of the Great 
Earl;" Malmo-huus is from Horace Marry att's "Year in Sweden;" 
Dragsholm from an original by Resen, reproduced in "Jutland and the 
Danish Isles," by the same author, both of whose works are in the 
DB Peyster Alcove, New York Society Library. 
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